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OF THR HKLLKS-LE'n'RES, FINE ARTS. MUSIC, DRAMA, FASHIONS, &c. 
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HER ROYAL IIKJHXLSS Illi; t) UC H E!?s'O F KENT. 


MEMOIR OF CATUERlXi: 1)K MEDICIS, OL'KKNMIEGENT OF 

rUANCi:. 


(lUiutrated hf tin acrurnlelif cohnued ,Pi>rirtiH., from the orifitml, in the collection 
<fthe King of Frame. — No. 41 of the Series (f authentic ancUnt Portraits 
puhlished in the Jjtdfs Mngncine and JImeuin.J 


" NVIint lA ri><|iiircil fur lii-itiirr, IS (riKli. Tnilii iiiivi'iN t)ii< f'Wiils . I’liitirily of llic rcuillt. lla 

the jiidgineut of iiuitriity iJu: n}mt it iiiny, tliuv r«ul to m/i rtutnpi* to 

AVOID, (ir A BKacox *io Diui.( c "— .Innaal /lt^)ur( oj th(‘ Jtutjal Suciety w/ /.iftvii/urtr, publihlii'd June, 18556, 

" Vh titc ronvuNiotis of tiuiuro an* m inoiinuuiiouN rcKionin, uimI Uiu fury of thu (wuiieiit sweeps 

owr (he licights, so arc oitiiiioiu stuliutif iti society rxposfit to priiN uiitl arerks, (hat toil refliTtiiiji mind 
4m|itUt to render ihcin objects of anxiety anti a[ii>rchciisitiii, rather (hau ol tlvsiru uiul artUnit purstiU,"—iUury 
Ifiiy't Mim-nn. 


Catherine de Mudicis waa the first 
queen sprung from llio then recently 
aggrandized line of the de Medici. She 
was the daughter of X.orcn/.u the Mag- 
nilicent, grand duke of I'lurence, that 
far-famed merchant prince, the rise (jf 
whose family fn>m utilitarian origin was 
one of the peculiar signs of the times in 
which lie lived, and plainly spoke tho 
growing predominance of mind over brute 
force : a superiority that was beginning 
powerfully to manifest itself in the I6tli 
century, when the ferocity of hunter and 
warrior state in which mankind was left 
during the dark ages, became sufBcicntly 
relaxed to allow some commonwealths 
to be governed by, civilians sprung from 
A—Vet. iX.—'JvLT. 


the indiislrloiis classes. The do Medici 
rose from the Inirgess, and not from 
tin; chivalric grades of society, and as 
assuredly sprung from a professor of 
the healing art, as our countrymen who 
bear the inimt^s of Cutler, Brewer, or 
Saddler, &c., had ancestors who formerly 
priictised those useful vocations, at a timo 
when surnames were sparingly used. 
However that nuiy be, Cosmo the Great, 
and his son Lorenzo the Magnliicent, 
after tighlingasmany battles with theproud 
patricians of Florence us would have 
ranked them heroes, if they had not had 
claims to a better title, founded a dynasty 
that has endured to our day,—-cstab* 
lished as it was on the strong basts of 
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comnnercoi bonoficenl notiiin<( of c'overii-- 
ment, and a love for Icartiinir. Tin* iii'i- 
tre that history slioiU around tin* naiiit'-; 
of sovera) of these great princes, docs not 
extend to . the fuuiali>s of their lioiwe: 
the first of the queens the de Meiliei 
gave to Franco was ernitiont in every 
thing bad; and the other, .Marie de 
Medicis, wag cininent for noliiing go(*d. 
Catherine was perhaps eapahle of being 
made better, if her (;arh (‘ducation had 
not versed her in deceit and corrupted 
her principles. Slie was daiighter 
of the groat l.oreiizo de .Medicis and 
Madeline de Tour, Coiinte.ss of Ihtn- 
logne, and was born on the Jnth of 
April, in the year 1519. I ler infaney wa^ 
passed atniJhil perils and vici.vsiiudes, oc- 
casioiied by the fierce contenlitnis df du' 
itohle b'lorenlines against the doininatioii 
nf her faliier. 'I’liey seized her laniilv 
properh, and conliiii'd lier in a nioii.is- 
tery, where, young as she was, she was in 
constant c\pect!iliou of l)eiiig diMgged 
away to be slaughtered hv the advi'rso 
fac.liuii. At 1 he siege (d‘I'lorence, in f.he 
year 15:J0, it was proposed by an eneinv 
of her fallier to seize upon tin* h -lple-s 
girl, and expose her between two hatfle- 
uiouts to the fire of tin* Imperial arin\, 
or to give her up to tin- iiic,*nsed sohlierv. 
To the honour of linnian nature, imtii 
these ntnxious propositions were rep'cte l 
with disdain. ,S!iu encomitere.i thi^ 
peril in her eleventh year. 

It is singuliir tli.it the I’rinct* of 
Orange, by whom the imperial arm\ w.is 
commanded, being an ally of her father, 
sought her in marriage ; and hut for his 
deatli, which preventi'd the alliance, .she 
had become a member of that house, and 
in the pursuit of power she would, perlnqis, 
have been as ardent a partisan of the re- 
formutinii, as .she was afterwards of the 
abugeg of Catholicism. 

In the year she beeame llie 

pledge of one of the short paiilication-, 
patched up between Fruicis tiu* I'ir.-r 
and the Italian states. At the age of 
fourteen she was given in marriage by 
her iinole, Pope ('lenient the ijevciitli, to 
Henry Duke of Orleans, second sou of 
Fnncia the First. The Pope met the 
King of France and Ids son on the 
Italian frontier, and performed the cere¬ 
mony in person at Marseilles. 'Flu) 
apteudonr of these nuptials was long re- 
membtredt and the harassed peopio uf 
both cornitri^ mingled their sincere iv> 


joicings for the blessings of peace with 
loud iuvliimutions for the union of 
Henry and (’.ilherine, not being capable 
of foreseeing that peace would hut endure 
a few inmilhs. 

Caliierinc had scarcely attained wo¬ 
manhood, when her husband liecanie heir- 
apparent to the throne of France, by the 
de.ith of the dauphin, I'rancis, his elder 
brother. The ilemise of this virtuous 
and ju'omi.sing prim e lias l>eeii attributed 
to poison ; and an unfortunate tmiitleinan 
was most criielU put to death, on very 
suspicions proofs of liie siippo-ed fact. 
One of the female atlendant.s of t’alhe- 
rine was invidved in the cliarire, and tin; 
criiiu’ was evi'ii imputed to tin* priiice»s 
herself; hiil her year-, were too kind, 
and her disposition at that time any thing 
hut murderous; and her hnsli.uid was 
entirelv devoted to Diane de Poictiers,* 
a woman old enonirh to In* (lie mother 
holli of his VI ife and hiinsk'lf. .\t tin* death 
of the dauphin, and for years :iftiM% C’athe- 
rine had no ehildreii, therefore ;dl the 
fruits of so heinous and (i.ingerons a crime, 
wotdd have In'i’ii to aggramli/e h('r rival. 
Young .1- sin* W.IS. tlie conntrywonian of 
.Macliiav.'lli knew too well the peculiarities 
of her position, to run a ri^k lli.it would 
heiu'lil any one but hev-elf. \Ve nni.sl 
thou acipiit ( allieriue of this lirst crime 
l;>id to her ehargi* liv souk* uf ht*r ctiii- 
lemporary historians. 

During the life of her fatlu'r-iii-law, 
I'rancis I hi* First. Calherim* paid him flu* 
most dutiful alteiuion ; .she attended him 
in his kh'cliniiig liealth, and iicconipatiied 
hitn ill the eha.-e. She was, with all her 
faiilt.s. amiable in private life, even when 
she was plotting bloody outrages. The 
fondness of lier father-in-law sustained 
her ill her dignity as daiiphine.ss, when a 
divorce, on aciouut uf a failure of heirs, 
was in agitiitinn. 

(latheriiie gave no heirs to France be- 
foro ten ye.irs had elapsed from the pe¬ 
riod of her marriage: just at the time 
her enemies vv ere iulrigiiing to get lier 
divnreed, she became the mother of a 
(kiuphiii; and, iu due time, the parent of 
four sons and three daughters, all of whom 
grv'vv up to maturity: she hud. besides, 
three children, who died in their infancy. 
The eldest of her sons was Francis the 
Second, who married Mary (Ineon of 
Scots ;t the second, Charh'S the Ninth, 

Seo thu mt uiivi'iiiemoir,' Oct., tad I,' 

* Ditto, May, ttDl. 
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during whoso niioovity Catiu'rino suayod 
the sceptre of France; the next, ;fonc- 
rally sup|>osi*tl tr» Iiavt* been tiio son of 
her lover, ('anliiial Lonwiiie, was the 
lianilsome Henry t!io Third ; the foiirih, 
was the Duke of AIl'iicoii, well known 
as the suitor of our (Ineeii l‘di/.abetlt. 
Her ehlest daughter w.is tlio niifortiinuto 
Kii/nheth, Queen of Spain,'* ninniered 
hy Pliilip tlie Second, Tin* death of this 
child, Catherine is said to h,i\i* fran- 
ticly bewailed. 1 ler second daiighler, the 
Princess Claude,f was weddcnl to the 
l^n'ivc of Savoy; and Margneriti*, tlio 
youngest, was forceil into an iinliuppy 
union with her coii^in, Henry the (Ireat. 
Alfhongli Catherine was the niotlier of 
fne crowned liead< hearing tin* iiaine <*f 
Vah»is, yet slnj saw lliis princely line 
nearly extinct before her own career ter- 
minuted. She did not liccoine a mother 
till ihnv \e.irs .ifler sin* had iscetnled 
the tiirom*. 

On tin* ileadi of her royd father-in- 
law aiwl prolector, in the j(*:ir la-llt, sin* 
was crowtn'd with her linsliainl, Hemv 
(In* Second, at St. Denis. The n*gal 
title only was hers, for the heart of 
Henry was wedded to Diane. Tin* gract* 
and sweet temper with whicli Queen C'a- 
tln*riin* siiliinilfed to what was miavoid- 
ahle, eomiuaiided the estei'in of Henry, 
and some of iiis airecfioii. He cunstaiitiv 
passed two hoars in her company after 
he dined, and alwais spoke to her with 
deference and courtesy. On all visihh* 
occasions ri*sp(.*ct was not wanting; lie 
cion madi* lier reg<*nt of France <hiring 
his Italian campaign, lint took care to 
give the chancellorship to Kcrtrandi, 
a devoted pturtisan of Diane de Poic- 
liers, who eHectnally governed the king¬ 
dom. 

The death of her hiishaiid was occa¬ 
sioned hy an accident at a tniiriiatnent, 
giicii on occasion of the marriage of his 
eldest ilaughler, Elizabeth, with Philip 
the Second of Spain. 

It is said hy some that Henry iii.sis(cd 
on breaking a lance with Montgomeri in 
honour of his long-neglected wife, and 
that Catherine, perhaps actuated hy the 
prophesy of her conjuror, Nostradamus, 
implored the king to desist. The parti¬ 
culars of this fativl rcMicoimter have already 
been detailed in the nicoioirs of the 


* Se« tliig portrait and momoir, Sept. 1835. 
t Ditto, October, 183.^1. 


d.iag'.iter of C.ilherine, Elizabeth* of 
Spain, and in tliat of Diatui of Ptiictiers* 
who wen- both present at this tournament. 
Long iifler the tleath of Henry, Cathcritie 
pnrsnod his imintentional uuirderer, tho 
Cmml ^rontgonieri, with a (hirst for 
vengeaute, and a passionate regret for 
tlie death of the king, sullicicml to have 
made the world lielii've she had loved 
her hushand. 

To Diane of Poictiera Catherine bc- 
biiied with a li'nily and forbearance that 
is really aslonishiiig. Hut Catliuriiie's 
eharaefor, when minutely viewed, is a 
nuiss of eontradictioiis, startling to the 
examiner of hiimun nature. 

(^itlierine supported her lover and Ids 
brother, the Duke de (iuise, in their as- 
Miniption of govermnent, after (ho sudden 
death of Henry the Second. Instead of 
shiitling herself up in the Louvre, accord¬ 
ing to the etiipjclleof (he widow's of the 
kings of I'Vance. who sullered not the 
light of day to lisit them, she look 
prompt mi*asiin*s, got possession of the 
person of lier son, the. yontig king, 
ami set at deliance the princes of the 
blood, who claimed the regency. Condi 
ami nnnrbnn Hew to arms; they as¬ 
sumed the protiM'lion of the liarassud 
Protestants, and presently raised a fearful 
civil war, which was not quelled for 
nearly scienti years. Wo nnic.h fear, if 
motives were strictly analyzed, whether 
the ordt'ring of tin; regencies during 
the iiiiiiorilies of Francis the First and 
('harlcs the Ninth, was the true tnotive 
of the r<*ligions war in France. 

During the life of her hiisbatid, Catho* 
rine was a cipher. After his violent 
death, the Cardinal Lnrrainc atid his 
family completely governed the minor 
king, ]''rancis the Second. Catherine bad 
not .1 chattel* of governing her son, since 
bo bad been married by the Duko of 
(rijise and his brother, Cardin;il Lorraine, 
to Alary Queen of Scotland, (heir beau¬ 
tiful ntece, the inflnetice of whose charms 
made the family compact firm. Cathe¬ 
rine was as tolerably patient at this ord^- 
iiig of alTaiis as tlm cardinal, one of the 
handsomest nien m his time, whose atten¬ 
tions had consoled her for the tiresome 
life she led at court when neglected by 
her husband, and her place filled, os to 
power and state, by Diane de Poictiera. 

The death of young Francis the Second, 

* See September and October, 1833. 
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a few months after he ascended the thrr)tic 
of France^ partly broke tlie power of tljc 
Gnises. The young widowed Queen of 
Scots was sent back to her country; and 
CatherinCi called to the regeneV) assumed 
the reins of governnicnt in France during 
the minority of h((r young son, (!h:irles 
the Ninth, then little more than ten years 
old. Cardinal Lorraine continued toboher 
favourite till he was poisoned by ('ardinnl 
de Armagnac, after Charles the Ninth had 
attained his majority. The following 
most extraordinary anecdote is related 
coneeming his death. 

“I have often (says Duplessis Moriiay) 
heard Henry IV. say, that at the lime 
of the death of C’nrdinal de Lorr.'iine, 
ho was with Catherine de .Medicis, his 
mothcrdti'law, in her cabinet, rcailing the 
service of vespers w’ith her. verse l>y \erse; 
and that, when lifting up her liead, she 
siMdeniy cried out that siie saw the Car¬ 
dinal of [.orraine, who mado a sign with 
his finger to lier, in the gesture of a 
person tiireatening her, \ery pale and 
very frightful; w'hilst Ilt'ury said he 
dared not lift his e^es from the book, in 
spite of all the queen said to him. 'Pile 
Marquise de .Moirmontier, wlio was 
sitting in the next room, hearing the 
queen cry out, tlie phiuitom immedi¬ 
ately disappeared. Tiie <(uee'i on the 
instant sent to inquire after tlie enrdiual, 
and was told that he died about the time 
ho appeared to her. M. de Fc)i\ told 
me, that the Cardinal tie T.orraine was 
poisoned by the Cardinal de Armagnac, 
with whom he had sonu? quarrel." 

She was one of the nmst nntorious 
dabblers in the blark art that age of 
superstition produced. On this head 
wo quote the following particulars;— 

“A priest who was executed in ld7-l in 
the Place de Ureve at Paris, for hav ing a 
supposed coimnuiiieation with evil sjtirits, 
accused near twelve hundred persons of the 
same crime. 

“Catherine de Medicis, who was pecu¬ 
liarly credulous on that bead, always carried 
about her person cabalisUc characters, writ¬ 
ten on the skin of an infant burn dead. 
Several talismans and amulets were found 
in her cabinet after ber death, and it is well 
known that she consulted an astrologer on 
the fortunes of all her children.'' 

Favin, in his history of Navarre, has a 
curious anecdote on this subject. 

“The quMn (be says) having applied 
to 1 ^ magiciaif, to know Ute destiny of her 
sons, and the future kings of France, he 


made her see llieiii in a magic mirror, and 
a'-certninvd the munber of years each would 
reign by tho miiiiber of turns the tignri’ of 
each king would make, 'j'bus she reckoned 
the reigns of Francis the .Second, ('liailes 
tlie Niiilb, and ilenry the 't hird; she even 
.vavv h'eiiry, Duke de Diiise, wlmdisappc.ucd 
(III a Muldcii, and Henry the Fuiirlii, who 
miulc Iwpuly-fonr inrns. This prediction 
and theve uppnritions increased lic-r a\ crsioi) 
to ih" King of Navarre.” 

Cosmo Jluizgieri was Catheriiic’.s 
magician in ordinary ; her husbaml sent 
liim to the gtillies, but Catherine soon 
brouglit iiiin back again when site came 
into power, fur the sake of the secret 
power he was said to pu.sse.ss. lie died 
in bigli repute at Paris in Louis the Tliir- 
teenlir>, reign. She likewise patronised 
Nusfr.idaiuns, who forot<dd the death of 
her busbaiul, Ilenry the Second, in the 
tournament with ('oniit Montgomeri. 

The iini'-saere i»f Sf. lhirtbolomew’'s 
day was one of those mysteries tliat will 
onlv In; elearetl up at tlu' great day of 
aceonnt—it wa^ .in outbreak of tumulfii- 
ons passions bet ween two struggling par¬ 
ties who had imitnaily injured one aiiotlier, 
and felt the rage of sav.ige animals, not to 
b(* restrained at tlie sight of oacli other 
when brought into collision by the mar¬ 
riage of tlie King of the French Pro- 
lesi.uils, Ilenry of Naiarre, with the 
ilanglifer of Callierine. It is certain that 
dreadful wickeilness was committed by 
the stronger party, but it is a.s certain that 
only tin* ultrn-Catliolic.s of the League 
were guilty of preuiedit.'itcd wrong in 
tlie matter. The closer wc examine in¬ 
to this point of history, the more eertaiu 
we are that Chitheriiie was deep in the 
cabals of the League, and that her son, 
ChnricsIX., though strongly worked upon 
by her, was an unwilling agent. Sully 
takes this view of the subject, and the 
state of parties bears him out. .Catherine 
bad, as queen-regent, governed France 
most evilly since Charles was^nine years 
old: he was then twenty-two, though ill 
brought up. He was a prince of great 
courage, and some abilities : he was very 
anxious to get the power out of his mo- 
ther’s'hands, of which she made so vile a 
use. Shd still retained by intrigues, and 
her connexion with the Guises and the 
furious League of ultra-Catholics partly 
by fraud and partly by force, a most un¬ 
due portion of power for the station of 
queen-mother. This the young king was 
anxious to withdraw from her hands: a 
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result duly to lie obtained by ibe Mipporf 
of the loyal Catholics, streni'tliciicti by 
the influence of the Protestant party. 
Charles was negotialiiiiT with Admiral 
Coligny for this purpose, when the Pro¬ 
testant leaders thronged into Paris on 
the faith of the king's tre.ity and p.icili- 
catinn, which was ralilled by giwng his 
sister, the Princovs Margaret, in mar¬ 
riage with Henry of Naxarre, the head 
of their party. Tliere is no doubt tliat 
Charles was sincere in this negotiation, 
for his dearest inlen'sts were uinnected 
with its success. 3reantime, it was the 
policy of Catherine tii break an alliance 
xvhicli would provi* too strong for her n*- 
tention of power. In all probability she 
organisetl the plan wliich gaxe up the Pro¬ 
testant nobles to iilanghter by the Leagnt', 
lioth parties being gathered together in 
Paris. She had s<> nnicli of the eNecii- 
ti\e power in Inn' hands, tliat site eonid 
lay this jdot without a ehanct* of detec¬ 
tion liy the young kinu- xxhili’ e\ery one 
of his inameiivres was fully known to her. 
(■harles has been held ii]) to po-ti'rity !'s 
the most finished deeeixer ih.it ev»-r e\- 
isted, not oiiK bv l’ri''e«.iant lii-lorii'n--. 
but by the xirtnons of hi-- own faitli. The 
Protestants were cert.iinly dreadfully de¬ 
ceived, blit xxe tliink llial (,'harlcs xxas an 
uiixvilliiig iiutrinnent in the destruction of 
his subjects, 'i'lic xxaxcring state i-f his 
mind might be seen by the contradictory 
proclamations liiat xxcre daily published ; 
the king di-.oxxiiiii'r, and the (piecn and 
her council justifying, the massacre of 
St. nartiiolomexv's, all of which were put 
forth in the name of Charles. 

The folloxving is a short account of the 
massacre. A more detailed iiarrulixe is 
to be found in the memoirs of Marguerite, 
Queen of I’rante.* 

The ringing of the bells of St. (Jerniain 
TAuxerrois for matin.s, August 24, 
was the signal for beginning ibc slangbter. 
The Admiral de Coligny xvas first murder¬ 
ed, in the midslof his servants, by liesmes, 
a dome-stic of the Duke of (Tiiise's, the 
duke himself and the Chevalier de Guise 
staying bcloxr in the court. Ilis body 
was thrown out of the windoxv. They 
cut off bis head, and carried it to the 
(|ucen-mother, together with Itis box of 
papers; among xvhich they found the 
memoirs of his own times, written by 
himself. After they had offered all man- 


* See January, 1835. 


tier of indignities to bis bhvding corpse, 
if was hung on the gibbet of Monlfaucou. 
I he whole house xxf Guise had been per- 
soiially animated against the admiral exx>r 
since the ns.sassinalitm of tiu'ir father bv 
Pxiltrot lie Mere, xvliom they believed to 
have been an emissary of the admiral's; 
mill it is certain he xx'as never able to 
clear himself from this impiilatiim. The 
slaughter xvas at the same time bogmi by 
the emissaries of the court in all parts of 
the city. Many private quarrels wore 
xvreaked under preleneo of religion. 
Among others, Antony de Clermont, 
Manjnis de Uesiiel, was murdered by 
his own kiosnian, Lexxis de Clermont, 
xxitli xvliom he xvas then at law for the 
man|nisa1e of Clermont. Fruneis dt* 
Canmniit xvas murdered in his lied be- 
tiveeii his two sons, one of whom xvas 
sl.ibbed by his side ; lint the other, by 
first pretending to be dead, and after- 
xv.irds creeping muler the bodies of his 
latlicr and lirother. csc.iped. Francis de 
I'l Kochefoiicanlt had been at play with 
I'liarles IX. tlie preceiling exeiiiiig. and 
rniiliiig himself seired in lied by men in 
m.i-'|n‘'s, dill not defeiid iiimself against 
their il:i'.!''t’rs. tliinking lliey wore some 
of the (oiirliers intending to nmnse them- 
selxes with him. 'I’iie iimnber of Pro¬ 
testants ill IViris, and in dill'ercnt parts nf 
the kingdom, xxlio were murdered tiy the 
concerted wickedness of Catlierine ami 
the I.i’iigne, ainomited to upwards of se¬ 
venty tlioiisaiid. 1 lisloriuns declare that 
this e'ktermiintiiig attack on the Pro- 
leslanls had been agreed upon Imtxvcen 
Catlierine, her loxei', the Curdiiiul de 
Lorraine, and (he Duke of Allia, when 
they went to liayonne to meet Kli/abeth, 
Queen of Spain, eldest ilanghter to Cathe¬ 
rine, and wife of Philip II. The young 
queen was amused with festiviils of (he 
ino.st extraordinary iiiagriificerice, while 
the elders of her family wore, with the 
remorseless emissary of iter husband, 
plotting destruction and dciith to so 
many of her cmintryriKMi. This was in 
the year LlGd, while Charles IX. was in 
childhood. 

• Sully, whoso abilities destined him to 
heal tbeso deep wounds of France, was, at 
the time of the massacre nf St. Bartho- 
lomcw, a hoy of twelve years old, partly 
pursuing his studic.s at the colleges of 
Paris, and attending the court of Henry 
of Navarre, his master, under whoso im¬ 
mediate protection his father had placed 
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him. Henry was then in his twentieth 
year. 

The future prime minister nf Fr.incc 
had a narrow escape from the (ineeii- 
molhor'.s furimisassassins. Tlie narrali\c 
of his own advenlnres on the t^tth nf 
August is a lively picture nf tlie dreadful 
•cene 

“[ was in tied, and awaked from sleep 
three hours after hy tlicsmind of 

all the liells in the I'ity, and the cnntiiccd 
cries nf the pnjnilaee. Aly Run riior, .St. 
Juliau, with my valet dc ciiauihic, vm’siI 
hastily nut In kiiinv the eaiise: I never .ifter* 
wards heard miire nf lliein: vvithniit linaiit 
they were llie (ii-l snerifieed to the jn-.hlie 
fury. 1 eniiiimied alniie in niy ehainlier 
(hessiii'f niyself, wlieii in a few iiKtineiits I 
saw tiiy l.iiullnt'd enter, pale, and in the 
iilinnst eiiiisteriialinii: he was nf the re- 
ini’iiied reli',dn)i; and Inning learned wliat 
was tlie mailer, laid eni)..eiiled tn I'd In ina<>s 
tn .save his hie, and preserve his linnv Irnin 
Iieliiitpilliiged. He canietn persiiaile iiie to 
ill) tlie same, iiiid In lake me with him. i 
did ii'it think proper to Inllnw liiiii, hut re- 
.sidveil tn try it I eoiild ;;ain tin; lollenenf 
l!nri;nmly, vvliere I had studied, llinn;rl| die 
distance helwerit the lioii^e where I ihcii 
was iiiid the eollepfe inaile tlie aUempI very 
daiigernii.i. ilaviiu' assiinied my >eliiilar'.s 
gnwii, 1 put a lar{;e jir.iver hnnk iiiider mv 
urni, Hiiil went into the sneet. I wa'. seized 
with hnrrnr iiiespre.ssihle at the siijlit nf the 
fiirinus niurdeieis, who, riiiinnig fmiii all 
parts, fnreed npeii the liniises, and eried 
aloud, * Kill! kill! niassuere the lliigiiciinis!’ 
The hinod wliieli I .saw slii'd hefore my eyes 
rcdniildeil my liorror. I fell into tlie mid.st 
of a p.vrty nl guards; they siop|ud me, 
inlcrrujtated me, and weie hej;iiininp; to 
ii.sc me ill, will'll, happily for me, the honk 
tliiit I earned was pereeived, and served me 
fnr a passport. Twice after this L fell into 
tlie same dmijicr, from wliicli 1 e.xtricaied 
myself hy the same good fortune. .Vi last 
1 arrived at the college of liorgumly, wlieie 
a (liinger still greater thtiii any 1 li.nl met 
with awaited me. The porter Imving twice 
refused me eiilmnec, 1 euutiiiued stiimling 
in the midst of the street at the mercy of tlie 
furious murdcrer<., whose nmiihers increased 
•very niiuuie, and wlio were evidently seek¬ 
ing their prey, when 1 asked after I,a Faye, 
the nrincipal of this college fa (.'atholie), ii 

K >d man, by whom I was tenderly beloved. 

n porter, when I put a few pieces nf mo¬ 
ney into his hand, adinilted me; and my 
friend, directly he saw me, carried me to 
his own ttudy, when two inhuniau priests, 
whom X heard mciitiuii Sicilian vespers, 
wanleil to force me frovn him, that they 
might cut me ^ pieces, saying the order 
was not to spare- even infants at the breast. 
Uut the good m»Q hurried me away to apri* 


Vate chau'iher, w lierc he locked ino np. Dtere 
In; kept watch on m.’ lor three day.s, sutler' 
iiig Ill! oiii; to >-00 me hut a trusty servant 
who hi.ui'Jit me food. 

’• ,\t the end of the three day.s, the pro¬ 
clamation to prevent the murder orpiUage 
of aiiv more I’totcsiaiits iieiiig published, 
1 was'•iilleied to leave my cell: soon alter, 
I s.iw l-'errieii' and l.a \ ievilli',two soldiersol 
tin; giiaid. wild wen: devoted to my lather, 
enter tlic ladlegi'. 'I'liey were .'irmed, and 
ejime to rescue mi; hy force, in case I Imd 
fallen into iinkiiirl liamN. They gave my 
fatlicr a relation of what had happened 
to me, and eight days after 1 received a 
letter from him e.xprcssiiig ilic fears lie had 
Mill'ered on iiiy uecoiiiil, and advising me to 
eoiitiiiiie III I’.iris, Miia; tlie prince 1 served 
was not able to quit it." 

I'Viiiii till* li|)> of Ili'iiry Quatre, Sully 
roeeiveil the account of liis siiare of tlio 
fidvenliiri's of tiial fiMrl'iil day : — 

“lie was awaked, with llio I’lince de 
(’ondi. Ids eoiiMii, in whose room he slept 
p.irt of the iii;tlit, ahoiit day-hreak, hy a 
great iiniiilier of .soldiers, wlio lushed holdly 
into a eliamher in the (jouvre, where they 
lav, ,ind iiisoieiitly e'lininaiided tlicin to 
ilii'ss and attiMid the king. They vvoulil 
not siilVcr ihe two princes to lake tlicir 
swords with them. As they passed they 
saw several ol their gentleincn massacrell 
hefore tlieir eye-, ('ailierine gave orders 
they should he led throiiit'li the vaults, and 
lliey vvcie made to pass lliroiigli iliy guards 
drawII up in (iles on eae.'ii side in men.icing 
p.istnres. Henry started, and reeoiled two 
or three steps li.ekwar.l, when \ain;ai-al' 
Chatre, eaptain of the guards, eiuleavoureil 
to remove Ids .suspicions by swearing they 
slioiild do him no linrt. The princes tliuii 
entered the iindergronnd passage through 
dies of earabiiies ami hallierls. Tlic king 
wailed for lliein, and reeeived the in with 
a coiintciiiinee in wliieli fury vvas strongly 
painted: he ordered lliem with oaths .md 
lihisplicmies, which were familiar to him, to 
ipiit a religion that had only hceii taken up, 
he said, to serve as a eloak for rehcllion. 
I’lie princes emid not help showing they 
obeyed with grief. The king, in a fierce 
and liaiiglity tone, told them, on llieir re- 
inonstrating against iliis forced convetsion, 

‘ tlial he vvotihl no lunger be contnidicted 
in his opinions by his 'iivvii subjects; that 
they, hy their example, should teach others 
to revere him as the image of God, and no 
longer be (nemies to the image of God’s 
mother.’ fie ended by vowing, that if they 
did not go to mass, he would treat them as 
criminals to human and divine majesty.” 

The princes were forced to comply* 
and waited for better times for the Pro¬ 
testants; and they were once more in 
arms, and at the head of the army of the 
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reformers before two jears had passed 
by. This is tlie only passage in Sully 
that authorizes the assertion that (Miarlcs 
IX. countenanced the massacre. A few 
pages further. Sully gives a touching de¬ 
scription of his sorrow and regret; his 
words are— 

“ It was not long before Charles felt the 
most touching and violent remorse for the 
barbarous action to which they had/oreed 
him to give the sanction of his natne and 
authority. From the evcuiiig of ilie lilth 
of August, he was observed to groan heavily 
at the recital of a thousand acts of eruelry, 
of which every one hoasted in his prcsciice. 
Of all those who were about bis perjon, 
none possessed so gve:it ii share of his coiili- 
dence as Ambrose Pare, his surgeon. 'I’liis 
mail, though a nugiieiiot, lived with him in 
the greatest familiarity. (>ii t>ic dav of the 
massacre, Charles told him tli.it the time 
had now come wheu all Franco wo'ild be 
Catholic.s; on which Ambrose replied, with¬ 
out being ahivnied, 

“ ‘ Uy the light of (iiul, sire, I eaunot be¬ 
lieve tliat \oii have i'orgot your promise, 
never to eomm.uid me to do diree tilings ; 
namely, iievei to be piesent at the d.iy of 
hatlle —never to ipiit yo.ir service, or to go 
to mass.’ ” 

Soon after the hiiig took liiin on one 
side, and freely diselosed to him the Iroii- 
ble of lii.s soul. 

'“Ambrose fsaid he),! liiiow not wlial 
has happened to me lor (liese three d.ivs 
past, but I leel my body .ind mind )iiiic!i at 
enmity with eaeh oilier—sleeping or waking, 
the murdered lingiii-nois ever seem pre-eiii 
to my eyes, with gliasily faces and wcll<'nug 
in lilmnl—I wNh tlie iiinoeciit and helple.ss 
had been spared !’ ” 

Tile order he puhlislied the same day, 
forbidding the coiitiniiaiiec* of the perse¬ 
cution, was the coiiseipience of this con¬ 
versation. 

It is to bo wondered tiial the son and 
]mpil of Catlieriiic, purposely trained in 
vice, was capable of such feeling, for no 
such misgivings arc attributed to her. 
The political treachery of the tpieeii in 
this transactiiii), vv.as finely rebuked a 
few' months afterwards by a Protestant 
noble with whom she was in treaty; and 
when she asked him if he did not be¬ 
lieve her royal word, “No, nifidatn,” 
he replied, “ by St. Bartholomew, 1 do 
not! ” 

The life of Henry of Navarre was 
spared through the iidluencc of his wife. 
Marguerite, but particulars have already 
been given of this transaction. Cathe¬ 


rine was not cruel to those she was in 
intimacy with ; all her crimes originated 
in political struggles for power. Charles 
IX. died ill his 27th year: his de.ith is 
by the Protestant authors attribiitv'd to 
his mother, but without the sliglitest 
foundation. Her favourite son Henry, 
King of Poland and Duke of Anjou, 
succeeded iiiiii; in liis reign her power 
was as great as in the regency. It is 
known that on the rnhietant departure 
of Henry for Poland, she .said—“ tio, 
my son, yon will soon return.’’ On this 
speech, authors have fnnnded an impli¬ 
cation of guilt; but the declining stale 
of (Miarles was easily to be seen. 

Sinking under disease, Charles took 
to liis lied soon nflenvard, in the palace 
of the llois de Viiiceiiiies. Tliere his 
motliei', eeckless of liis siift'erltigs, con¬ 
stantly urged him to iiive.st her vvitli the 
regency, vvliile Ileiiiy was absmit in Po¬ 
land. His i'aeidiies remaining unim¬ 
paired, he positively refused. His strug¬ 
gles of mind and biuly were dreadful; 
his disease was a liiir-stiiig of lilood from 
sitiiill veins, which produced a general 
aiieiirisiii. It was not tlie idfect of poison, 
blit a family eoinplaiiit, of vvliieh one of 
liis brothers dieil. After iiiik'Ii urging, 
he set. his liaiid to the iiislrmiieiit by 
vvliicli his mot her was deputed to govern 
during the iiiierregniim. He was always 
iiiiieli altaehed to Henry of Navarre, af¬ 
terwards lleiirv to whom lie earn¬ 
estly reenmmended his wife and daugh¬ 
ter; he emhraeed him, and prayed (iod 
to preserve liim—“ But,” continued ho, 
“coiitido nut ill my motlier.” 

(’atlieriiie tlial moment drew near the 
bed—•‘.All! sir,” she said, “say not 
that.” 

•‘ 1 ought to .say it, for it is llic truth,” 
replied the dying nionardi. 

Hu tlioii caused his nnlile.s to lake the 
oath of ohedieiiec to ills alcsciil brother, 
and died with compo.siire, deeply peni¬ 
tent, in the year 1574, on the 17th day of 
May. 

Henry of Navarre and hi.s mother-in- 
law, Catherine de Medicis, in the year 
1578 and 1579, were on very singular 
terms with each other; they kept a 
sort of armed neutrality, occasionally 
meeting for the purposes of fetes and 
balls, without which neither court could 
long exist, while their feuds and political 
animosities occastunaDy broke out into 
actual warfare. Ileury of Navarro was. 
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in r^lily, king of Pmtcstanl France; 
whild Catherine's son, Henry HI., go¬ 
verned only the moderate and lo)al (hi- 
thulics; and the family of the Guises, with 
Catherine secretly as (heir ally, headed 
the furious and bigoted Catholic League, 
w'ho were the assassins at t>t. Uariholo- 
mew, and wished to extirpate all the Pro¬ 
testants. Thus supposing three men met 
together accidentally, for business or plea¬ 
sure, it was possible that every one of them 
acknowledged a different sovereign in 
the same kingtlmn : thus was Franco rent 
a thousand-fold in(»re wofully, than if 
her line territory hud been bodily di¬ 
vided into three portions, each district 
acknowledging out' head and one admi¬ 
nistration of (ho law. This was the statu 
of the country described hy Sully. The 
ipieen-mother held with Henry in a pro¬ 
gress she made with her court to (iui- 
enne. 

Whether it was that the queen-mo¬ 
ther was desirous of labouring effectually 
to compose the troubles of the state, or 
that she resoUed for some sinister pur¬ 
poses to gain over the King of Navarre, 
she quitti'd Paris w ith all her court, and 
making the tour of the provinces, hud a 
coiiferonee with this prince at Reole and 
Audi; she even stayed with him a long 
while, at different times, at Nirae, Con¬ 
tras, Fleix, and otlier jiluces. The yeai-s 
1578 and (579, were chielly consnmed 
in these journeys from place to place, 
and in alternate festiials and squabbles 
about the execution of treaties, which in 
truth both parties were equally guiltv of 
infringing. 

Tin* mixture of courts equally remark¬ 
able for gallantry, produced such elFects 
as might he guessed; nothing was doing 
but balls and festivals: but while lo\e 
became the serious business of the cour¬ 
tiers, Catherine was wholly absorbed 
ill politics. She reconciled for a lime 
the King of Navarre to his wife, her 
daughter Marguerite; but failed of in¬ 
ducing him to enter Paris, or any of the 
strongholds of the Catholic party. “ I 
should," says Sully, “swell these me¬ 
moirs too much, were I to enter into a 
detail of this medley of politics and gal¬ 
lantry: to confess the truth, my youth did 
not permit nio to engage in the first, and 
as for gallantry, besides that I have lost 
the remembrance of it, a trifling detail 
of intrigues would, in iny opinion, make 
but an in^fifelrcnt figure here; I shall not. 


however, omit some adventures relating 
to the war. 

The queen-mother and the King of 
Navarre conhl only agree upon a truce, 
which was to be in force over the whole 
kingdom, till the King of Navarre and 
she separated. It is thought that she 
imagined this was the best way of seizing 
several towns she coveted, for now and 
then botii parties forgot they were to be 
at peace, uiid flew' to arms. It was now 
resolved that there should only be a truce 
where the court was, and it was not to 
extend beyond a league and a half from 
the place where the queen and Henry 
resided. This gave rise to a novel posi¬ 
tion in affairs:—here they loaded each 
other with caresses and civilities—there 
they fought with the utmost fury and 
animosity. The two courts being at 
Audi, engaged in all the gaieties of a 
ball. News was whispered to Henry, 
that the governor of his town of Reole, 
vvh(i was an old man and a zealous Pro¬ 
testant, having fallen violently in love 
with one of the queen’s maids of ho¬ 
nour, hail been prevailed upon to violate 
his duty, and give up the town to the 
Catliolies. The King of Navarro imme¬ 
diately (old me privately to withdraw, 
with three or four others, and concealing 
our arms under limiting habits, wait for 
him in the fields. W'e look care the on* 
tertaimiient should suffer no interruption, 
hut got tog>(>iher as many of our people 
as we could anil joined the king, with 
whom vve rode all night, and arriving 
early in the iiiorning at Fleurcnce, the 
gates of which were open, we seized it 
without opposition. The queen-mother, 
who could have sworn that the King of 
Navarre had been dancing at Audi all 
night, was greatly surprised next morning 
with the news of this expedition: she 
was the first to laugh at it. 

“ I see,” said she, “ this is a revenge 
for K6olc. The King of Navarre was re¬ 
solved to have nut for nut, but mine has 
the better kernel." 

Another time the queen’s troops pil¬ 
laged a Protestant merchant, who Ca- 
therin emaintained to be a lawful prize; 
whereupon the King of Navarre rode off 
to her town of St. Emilian, fixed two 
petards on the port-holes of the great 
tower, and blew it up with so mighty an 
explosion, that it was heard at Coutras, 
where Catherine was staying as his 
guest. The queen was angry, as St. Emi- 
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iian was in the bounds of the truce; but 
Henry answered, if she did not like it, 
why did her troops meddle with his Pro- 
testant merchant. 

It often happened that the two courts 
separated from each other when any thing 
fell out to give either of them disgust; 
but the desire of pleasure, which lan¬ 
guished when they were divided, soon 
brought them together again. The 
queen'mother’s court was carried by the 
King of Navarre to Foix, where he gave 
the diversion of bear-hunting. The 
ladies were frightened; this entertain¬ 
ment was too rough for their delicacy. 
Some of the bears tore the horses to 
pieces; others overthrew ten Swiss, and 
as many fusileers; and one of them, wlio 
had been wounded in several places, 
mounting on a rock, threw himself down 
headlong with two hunters whom he held 
fast in his paws, and crushed them to 
pieces. 

At last the queen-mother left the 
King of Navarre, and continued her route 
through Languedoc, Provence, and Dau- 
phlny, and then returned to Paris, leavitig 
things in the same state in which she 
found them—that of a hollow peace, in 
which each party distrusted the other. 
She did not forget, however, to seduce 
part of Henry's Catholic partisans, and to 
embroil him with Viscount Turenne, his 
ally, whom he challenged to fight a duel. 

Notwithstanding all Catherine’s in¬ 
trigues, the condition of France went from 
bad to worse. The battle of Coutras, in 
which her son’s favourite, the Duke de 
Joyeuse, was killed, wa^ lost by Henry 
the Third; it strengthened the thinl party, 
and increased the insolence of the League 
and the Duke of Guise; this leader soon 
after became so powerful, that he treated 
his king with the greatest insult, and 
took possession of Paris. Henry the 
Third then caused Guise and his brother 
to be assassinated, and entered into al¬ 
liance with Henry of Navarre and the 
Protestants to besiege Paris, and reduce 
his furious rebels of the League to order. 

Soon after this catastrophe Catherine 
died, worn with anxiety more than with 
years, though her age was seventy. 

Her character is well pourtrayed by 
De Thou, who seems to think that the 
queen had discovered, when too late, the 
vanity of all her schemes and intrigues, 
and the folly of her diabolical motto- 
divide and rule. It is easy enough to 
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make mischief, but difficult to extract,any 
thing but evil from it. De Thou thinks, 
and justly, that Catherine's abilities were 
much exaggerated; she was certainly of 
an active disposition, but her extreme 
obliquity of moral perception prevented 
her from reaping any advantage from her 
indefatigable spirit. Had Catherine sup¬ 
posed it possible that a virtuous woman 
or an honest man conld exist, she would 
have made her calculations to a greater 
certainty: but corrupt as France was, 
there were some fine specimens of human 
character still among the nobilitv and 
the church, that threw all her macliinery 
wrong. Many of the Catholic bishops 
protected the Protestants throughout their 
dioceses; and when she plotted a general 
rising, and a univi>rsal massacre of the 
Protestants, throughout the kingdom on 
the day of St. Bartlieleme, it was evident 
that she had not calculated on such in¬ 
stances of virtue. Hud she supposed it 
possible that any man coidd prefer his 
conscience to his interest, she would have 
found surer executioners. She lived 
long enough to discover that “ honesty is 
the best policy.” 

De Thou says:— 

“ When one rellccts that her supposed 
abilities consisted only of making use of iiu- 
worthy means and contemptible nrtiiices 
wliicli, indeed, brouglit things to such ex¬ 
tremity, that neither she, nor any other 
person, knew any longer what remedies to 
apply to llicin, it may he justly supposed 
that her political powers did not cunipensnte 
for her mistakes.'’ 

She knew how to engross the manage¬ 
ment of affairs, and to keep pus.se.ssion of 
authority that .she was unable to iliroct 
properly. It is believed that the fatal 
consequences she foresaw would follow 
the murder of the Guises; the attachment 
she had always felt for that family—the 
reproaches of the Cardinal de Bourbon 
for their deaths, in which she certainly 
had no part—the horrors of the times, and 
the stings of her own conscience, hastened 
her deatli. It happened the dth uf Janu¬ 
ary, I.589. Her lost advice to her son. 
King Henry III., was to put an end to the 
persecution of the Protestants, and to 
establish an entire liberty of conscience 
in France. She was, nevertheless, for¬ 
gotten soon after her decease. 

Her chief good quality was an imper¬ 
turbable sweetness of temper: all her 
wicked deeds sprung from a desire of 
power; she never was known to revenge 
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a pci^onal injury, but she overthrew 
every thing that stood in the way of her 
assumptiou of despotic authority. When 
ono or the Guise wmily oflered to cut off 
the nose of her rival, Diana de Poictiers, 
after the death of Henry II. had thrown 
that rival in her power, she rejected the 
horrible suggestion with becoming magna¬ 
nimity, and treated her husband’s favourite 
with great lenity. Had Catherine be¬ 
lieved in the e.vistence of any good Su¬ 
preme, she would have made a great and 
good chararter; but though her bigotry 
to the ('atholic religion is the theme of 
every historian, it is extremely doubtfid 
whether she believed in the Deity, or in 
any snpernaturality excepting devils. Evil 
spirits and malignant iiiHuenccs she be¬ 
lieved existed, since she was ever dealing 
with [lersoiis who pretended to have the 
power of invoking them. Her policy was 
that wlih'li hhr coiuitryinan, Machiavclli, 
sareastirally recommended to tlie Floren¬ 
tines, that in all human affairs “ the end 
sanctifies the means.' Following this 
rule, which Machiavclli gave in the bit¬ 
terest scorn of human nature, Catherine, 
to attain and retain power, made use of 
e>ery corrupt means the wickedness of 
man could suggest; her court was the 
scene of the most infamous licentiousness, 
she gave way to her own passions without 
restraint, and encouraged vilencss in other 
women, in order to surrutnid iicr sons ndth 
that volnptuoiiMiess which would soften 
and unlit them for the energy necessary 
to govern. This was done for the pur¬ 
pose of roUiitiing the reins of govern¬ 
ment in her hands, as she was regent for 
Charles I\.,and prime minister to Henry 
HI. Her maids of honour sung songs in 
her presence at the licentious fe tes she gave 
to her sons, which would have disgusted 
the lowest and most uncouth persons in 
modern times; and what is strange, these 
inspirations of the infernal were sung to 
our hymn and psalm tunes. The soul¬ 
stirring old 104tli Psalm was composed 
for this service of the fiend; and was, 
in quicker time, the music for one of the 
worst of these corrupting chatuons. By 
a re-action, common in the tide of butnaii 
affairs, the minds of men revolted from 
such horfors—the Huguenot religion was 
adopted by many of tlio court of Cathe¬ 
rine witii puritanical rigour; and the music 
of these shocking songs were taken by 
the early reformers, and arranged to thek- 
hymns and translatious of tno Psalms, 


Many of tlic Wesleyan hymns were in 
the like manner, adapted by John Wesley, 
to the tunes of popular melodies: “ For 
why," said the founder of the Methodists, 
“ should the devil have the best music ?” 
There is nothing new under the sun; 
the early French reformers had, In like 
manner, hallowed the compositions of 
Catherine’s agents of corruption. Four 
([iiarto volumes of the atrocious songs of 
the court of this queen are still in the 
library of the king of France, bound in 
crimson and gold, according to the asser¬ 
tion ofCaslil Blaizc, who has seen them ; 
they are monuments of the abominable 
corruption of the French court, and are 
witnesses that speak more against a cha¬ 
racter in summing up the good and evil of 
a person's disposition, than any thing else 
that can be alleged by historians. All 
the poisonings, massacres, and guilty in¬ 
trigues that history has laid to the charge 
of Catherine, cainint conic home to her 
with such direct evidence as these books 
of loathsome turpitude, arranged and set 
by Baltasarini, the head musician of the 
court, for the use of the queen and her 
ladies: such testimony, still in existence, 
bears out the cliargc liroiight against the 
queen-regent, of purposely corrupting her 
sous in order to keep the government of 
France in her own hands for a longer 
time. Although so fond of power, she 
governed miserably: among otiicr poli¬ 
tical crroivi, she drove from the councils 
of state the virliions Chancellor I’llo^i- 
tal, who wonhl have pacilied, by wise 
conciliation, the angry ferments of con¬ 
tending religions parties. Wc have found 
that she died with his maxims on her 
lips, advising her favourite son to pursue 
a virtuous and merciful line of conduct, 
wlien it was too late, to remedy the hor¬ 
rible mischiefs her folly had occasioned. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PORTRAIT. 

The ungainly outline of this singular 
costume docs not impress on the minds 
of the beholders a very high opinion of 
the taste in dress of the daughter of 
Lorenzo the Great, and we are apt to 
think that the praises given by chroniclers 
on the exquisite perception this princess 
manifested for every thing beautiful in 
tbo niio arts, must have been improperly 
bestowed ; for who that had the slight¬ 
est taste in pictorial effect could have 
banished the graceful robes and elegant 
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costumes of the court of her father-in- 
law, Francis I., to array herself in gar¬ 
ments that disguise a beautiful female 
figure more than a mummy-case ? The 
form of Catherine takes the appearance 
of a pyramid, the bust being the narrow¬ 
est part. Every limb and curve is stu¬ 
diously distorted, the wadded shoulders 
arc raised to the cars: where the form 
should have breadth, it is pinched in, and 
the lower arms are stuffed to extend 
beyond the shoulders. The waist is 
reversed in form, and the whole outline 
from the throat downwards is an unbroken 
and stiff triangle, 'fhe robe is a sort of 
long coat of black velvet, bordered with er¬ 
mine, the waist atid corsage passamented 
with narrow slips of ermine, as if the ambi¬ 
tion of therobe-maker had been togive the 
queen the a|)pcarance of a skeleton. The 
high-shouldered slecve.s arc of the same 
material, and in the same hideous taste. 
They only reach the middle of the arm, 
where they anj met bv lower sleeves of 
worked lawn, stulled out like long pud¬ 
dings, finished by ruffles and rich brace¬ 
lets. This odd garment opens in a pyra¬ 
midal form from the chest to show under 
dress, consisting of a vest and |ictticoat of 
white and black figured damask; a mag¬ 
nificent ciiain of jewels forms a sort of 
ceinlure, and from the vest depends a 
grand cordcliere of jiointed pearls, alter¬ 
nately placed with drops of gold of the 
same form. The cordelierc is made in 
a double row, and finishctl with a splen¬ 
did jewel from which hang pendants of 
gold and pearl. Her shoes, which are 
better shaped than those of her contem¬ 
poraries, are of the modern form, and are 
made of white satin worked with gold; 
her gloves brown leather, with tabs round 
the wrist. 

Meantime the head of this portrait is 
dressed with taste. We recognise the cap 
of Mary Queen of Scots, which, however, 
ought to be called that of Catherine de 
Medicis: this cap is ornamented with a 
wreath of splendid jewels, and a pear 
pearl on the forehead, it is edged with 
gold loops: the hair is dressed with close 
curls, suitable to the peculiar form of the 
cap on the temples. A very pretty small 
ruff stands up round the throat to meet 
the cap. Round the throat is a gorgeous 
collar of jewels, set in gold, from which 
depends a splendid ornament set, like 


II 

the rest of the jeweller)-, with diamonds, 
and rubies, and pearls. Sjjpposing the 
head only of this curious portrait had 
been engraved, no one would have im¬ 
pugned the taste in dress of the royal 
wearer. 

It is evident from the colours of this 
dress, which are black and white, that this 
picture was painted after the queen’s 
widowhood: perhaps, too, thepeculiarform 
of the robe may have been occasioned by 
thi.s circumstance, as the widow's dress 
was taken from (hat of the convent. 
However loyal the lady, or however 
gaily disposed, a widow, while she remain¬ 
ed as such, could wear iio colours, she 
was limited to black and white. 

Catherine de Medicis was a leader of 
the fashions of her time. She was the 
first Qiicoii of France that wore silk 
stockings. They w(‘re introduced from 
Italy, her native country. She invented 
pommelled side saddles, and the manner of 
sitting on horseback in vogue with ladies 
now. Her figure was remarkably fine 
however, it is disguised by the widow’s 
robe; and when sin; was first Queen of 
Franco, she chose t<» sot it off by a dif¬ 
ferent style of borsemnnship than (he 
French ladies practised. Before her 
time the ladies used side saddles, like an 
arm chair on the horse’s back, with a 
hanging step on which they rested their 
feet, an easy but insecure mode of riding. 
Perhaps Catherine invented the side 
saddle to give a greater security to her 
seat on horseback, as she was often per¬ 
sonally engaged in war. 

She invented a corset that pressed in 
the bosom, and spread out the sides of 
the waist. Montaigne reproaches her 
with having set the fashion of enclosing 
the female figure in splines of wood: 
certainly of all the studied uglinesses of 
fashion, this mode produced the worst 
effect, and must have been attended with 
still more personal inconvenience and 
torture to the fair wearers, than even the 
onlinary method of making the waist 
**fine by degrees and beautifully less.” 
It raises a marvel in the mind of the 
reader, to ascertain for what purpose this 
crafty Italian had invented this strange 
disguise of figure. That she had some 
secret motive there is no doubt, and 
it must be acknowledged the fashion wa$ 
very deforming. 
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FREE TRANSLATION FROM SCHILLER. 

BY THE AUTHORESS OF “ THE PREDICTION,” AND “ THE MASCARENHAS." 

Tflli CALM. 

To awful stillness sinks the trcach’rous deep; 

Uuruincd, wiiveless, motionless, asleep. 

A lurid sky terrific darkness lends, 

To gloom the waste which measureless extends. 

The seaman’s eye dilates with dread to see 
That beamless mirror's mute monotony. 

Oh, for a breeze to have the liquid grave!— 

Come, storm; come, tempest; hurricane we crave! 

The drooping flag hangs like a fun’ral pall, 

The horrid calm creeps sullenly o'er all, 

Palsies the tongue to supplication stir’d, 

Nor sigh, nor step, nor plaint, nor prayer is heard! 

One dire paralysis benumbs the crew— \ 

Annihilation’s chill, its torpor too. 

THE BREEZE. 

The dark clouds are riven. 

And downward from heaven. 

By Eolus driven. 

Swoop his blustering band! 

Winds whistling, sails rustling, 

Tfie seaman cries, bustling,— 

“ Lend a hand, lend a hand I 
The heaving waves bear us. 

The distant draws near us:— 

There’s the land, there’s the land !” 


LOVE-MAKING BY PROXY, OR THE COURTSHIP OF A 
BASHFUL MAN. 

CII.APTER 1. 


Of all the fools in the world, the being 
wc term n bashful man is surely the 
greatest. He is so under any rircum- 
stances, but more particularly in regard 
t<» love and its relations. He docs not 
speak to a friend for fear of giving of¬ 
fence, or lest ho should be deemed bold 
and impertinent; his eyes are ever cast 
down to the earth, fearful' he should be pu¬ 
nished by having his own glance met by 
another. In society be is in purgatory: 
he^ plays with his hands and bites his 
nails, buttons and unbuttons his pockets, 
looks every three minutes at his watch, 
and really appears to be awaiting an exit 
at the Old Bailey. If he is spoken to, he 
titters or blushes; if he is looked at, ho 
feels, as Jonathan has it, quite all-over¬ 
ish: old'people wonder at his strange 
behaviour, the young quit him, and chil¬ 


dren make grimaces, and laugh outright. 
In the streets, his pathway is through 
dark allevs and narrow lanes; even in 
the solitude of a crowd he feels himself 
far from home. His only approach to 
happiness is when ho can retire to his 
dark and solitary room, lock the.>door, 
and even prohibit the cat an entrance.^ 
The poor creature is rather a favourite 
with the girls, inasmuch as he is to them 
an unceasing subject for fun. He would, 
however, as soon think of exhibiting him¬ 
self in a pulpit as of courting their com¬ 
pany, or speaking to them without being 
spoken to. If he happens to fiiU in love, 
as these unfortunates generally manage 
to do, he makes himself more ridiculous 
than the ass in the fable; for, though 
only one bundle of hay, or one object, 
engages bis attention, he would ai soon 
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daro approach her as ho would a dra¬ 
gon: ho dilly-dallies, hangs about the 
sweet girl as a mist does round a tnoim- 
tain, but disappears with all convenient 
speed, if the sun of his hopes rise to 
approach him. He is a fiiiry treasure 
which may not be gazed upon; a soli- 
tarius tvhom no one may come near. 

Such, reader, are a few, though a very- 
few, of the chardcteristics of a bashful 
man ; believe me they are just; I have 
been sitting for my own ]>ortrait! Yes, 
friend, I am one of these unhappy beings, 
and cannot help it: to nature alone must 
the blame be attributed, for the evil was 
so deep-rooted as in be beyond the in¬ 
fluence of education. Manners make the 
gentleman ; mine are of a nondescript 
order; ergo, by the irrefragability of as 
clear a syllogism as Aristotle ever de¬ 
vised, I myself come under the genus 
nondescriptus. “ What can’t be cured 
must be endured,” according to the apho¬ 
rism : I have appreciated the truth of 
this, and have held on the «Mcven tenor 
of my way as evenly as I could, but have 
generally found myself, if mit like a fish 
out of water, quite like one of the am¬ 
phibious tribe, confined entirely to the 
more solid element. But with all my 
modesty, I have an idea of giving a little 
na^rati^e to the world : I could not bring 
myself to this, however, until Mr. Editor 
had plighted his troth that my name 
should be kept strictly secret. Another 
inducement to this extraordinary pro¬ 
ceeding is, that I have a philanthropic 
object in view—no less than the good of 
my bashful fellow-citizens. With ail my 
retiredness, I am a decided patriot, and, 
at the last election for M-, after send¬ 

ing to know if the poll-clerks could not 
come to my house to take my vote, I 
mufiled myself up so that my mother 
would not have known her son, and sal¬ 
lied forth to give the liberal candidate 
my vote. My qualification, &c. was 
found to be correct, and 1 was asked for 
whom I voted ; this was the critical mo¬ 
ment ; there were a host of eyes upon 
me, and I felt myself melting: 1 muttered 
out something, 1 knew not what, and 
scampered off as fast as a pair of good 
legs could carry me. Guess my asto¬ 
nishment, when, looking over a poll-book 
some time afterwards, 1 found that I had 
voted for the very pink of Toryism, for 
the most conservative of Conservatives. 
I had even the assurance, in this case, 


to request my servant to make interest 
with the milkman in behalf of him a<'aiiist 
whom I myself voted. All I what evils 
spring from bashfulness. The Tory was 
returned by a majority of one vole oidv, 
and that vote was mine. 1 have never 
forgiven myself for' this sad affair, and 
have quite cut electioneering. 

Now for the tale of a bashful man 
Alas I that love should come to torment 
such an one. It will, despite, even, bash- 
fnlness. The little fickle monster is 
quite regardless whom he ensnares; his 
arrows fiy at random, and his victims 
are among persons of every possible de¬ 
gree and disposition. But to the bash¬ 
ful, the few joys which bis niggard hand 
doles out. are infinitely less than to those 
of bolder temperament, and their tor¬ 
ments are proportionally greater. They 
fear to take advantage of opportnnitios, 
from which others would extract happi¬ 
ness, as the bee ilocs lionoy from the 
flower; they would wish it to be etoriially 
lean-year, that they might be spared the 
aiixii-ty of making advances; their dis¬ 
appointments they dare not make known ; 
jealousy, though it is cauterizing their 
hearts, they ns carefully conceal ns if 
it were a bliss-giving treasure, though 
truly it is a most iingr.vtcfiil lodger-sor¬ 
row to those who give it house-room. 
Jiut, dear me, how can one of the bash¬ 
ful tribe thus digress? 1 know nut, 
unless it bo that he is too bashful to coma 
to the point. Let us endeavour, vro be¬ 
seech thee, my emboldened heart, to 
begin ; come forward, this one little time, 
and lliou shall ever after enjoy thy hal¬ 
cyon rest. Dost thou consent ? Yes I 
Well, here goes. 

1 have before hinted that I was, or had 
been, in love. It is, ulas ! too true, but 
how it happened 1 have no very clear 
idea. I only know that, one Sunday 
evening, I found myself in a chapel, and 
my heart in a cumbustiklo condition, 
almost ready to explode; the pressure 
upon it was extraordinary, the more so 
as I had no safety-valve by means of 
yhich to throw off a portion of the in¬ 
flammable gas. My situation was most 
distressing; the perspiration streamed 
from my brows, though the snow was 
upon the ground: to glance at any other 
ol>ject than my toes 1 dared not. O, 
terrible night, can I ever forget thee ? I 
really wbhod myself at the bottom of 
a coal-pit, or in a balloon among the 
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clouds. All this was occasioned by the 
presence of a very pretty girl. Yes, 
dropping poetics, site was, and really is, 
very pretty. Her bright black eye pierced 
me through and tlirough; more tliaii this 
1 saw not on that occasion ; but this was 
enough. 

For twelve mouths 1 did not miss a 
single Sunday eveiilug attending where 
my heart had first learnt to love, and the 
lady was oipially regular in her attend¬ 
ance: during all this time 1 saw her fare 
hut once, though we sal immediately 
facing each other, and but a short dis¬ 
tance apart, and this was the result of 
accident. At the end of this jicriod a 
thought struck me, that I would endea¬ 
vour to trace her to her home; for six 
months 1 followed her as she left the 
chapel, but was always imsuucessful in 
(ny object, some envious sprite ever 
inducing her to look back, when she 
would invariably perceive me ; and really 
her glance would have driven buck a 
bolder man. Her looks, however, be¬ 
trayed no angry feeling; to speak the 
truth, the very reverse appeared to bo 
generally the case. lint it was all one to 
me, who could nut bear to be looked 
upon. These two periods made, 1 think, 
eighteen months; to this 1 have to add 
two entire years, which 1 consumed in the 
same wav, without in the least forward- 
ing my suit, except that, iii tho latter part 
of the latter year, 1 had become bold 
enough to glance at the sweet girl occa¬ 
sionally between my lingers: but the 
most iuiportaiit occurrence which marked 
the period was my having found out her 
name, which happciiod \.D. 18U13, just 
three years and ftvti mouths after 1 had 
first seen tho lady of my love. This was 
assuredly rapid work, and I laid quietly on 
my oars for six months lunger. 

I tremble even now, at the contempla¬ 
tion of the next step 1 took. What must 
1 not have dgne at the moment of its 
perpetration? It was none other than 
to open a correspondence; and to accom¬ 
plish this, I had a way of my own. The 
mode yvhich I adoptetl, was to write a 
very moving epistle—iu verse, of course— 
which I folded, sealed, but did not sign, 
and threw it down the area. As near us 
1 can remember, it ran thus:— 

Ah! must 1 pine, my life, my joy, 

Aloae, dlatroM’d, forsaken t 

Wilt tboB not give one ny of hope, 

My droPi)pf to waken 1 


I'nlieediu;; can you hear tho storm ; 

Tho niging billows view— 

\or seek to sure a heart from W'reck, 

That lores you—ah!—too true? 

Tho effort this cost me I may not at¬ 
tempt to describe*: strange that it should 
have produced so little eil’cct. 1 did not 
dare go to the place where wc usually 
met each other for three months after- 
w.’irds, fearing that suspicion might rest 
upon me. 1 chose midnight fur the de¬ 
livery of my letter, and though mufllcd 
lip to the cal's, had nigh fainted, because 
1 fancied that a watchman perceived what 
I was about. Truly, tliis was a pro¬ 
bable way of making an acquaintance 
with my love; tiu* lady, who had nevci 
heard my name, was rf7y likely to respond 
to such an appeal. 1 really looked into 
the advertising cuinmns of The. Times, 
to see if 1 could not find a notification to 
(he public in general, and to whomsuever 
it might concern, that the lady, to whom 
certain pretty and heart-stirring verses 
had been addressed, did not wish cither 
lo see “the storm” blow away, or the 
“raging billows” oierwlielm the writer 
of them. Miss K. (such was the initial 
letter of the dear girl s iianH>) must have 
supposed, and very justly, that I needed 
a “ ray of hope” “ to waken ’ my senses 
more than my heart. 

Tho event I have been noticing stands 
very prominent in my chronological table; 
the iu*.\.t in succession, however, totally 
eclipses it. 

From the period of the last-mentioned 
date, 1 became astonishingly impudent. 
It may not be credited, but I do avow 
that, from this time, whenever we met, 

1 looked boldly at 3Iiss K- , without 

the aid of either fingers, handkerchief, or 
prayer-book. This was necessarily the 
precursor of events pregnant with im¬ 
portance. .lust nine mouths after the 
opening of iny epistolary campaign, I 
made a bold attack on the fortress, which 
I had hitherto only reconnoitered at a 
safe and genteel distance. I did—^believe 
me, it is true—I did despatch to the dear 
object of my love a letter—a prose letter, 
couched in the most ardent terms of affec¬ 
tion that a bashful man dared employ; 
and actu-ally signed it with my name. 
I must, however, relate, that I wrote it io 
a feigned hand, and that 1 gave my ad¬ 
dress at the house of a friend, with whom 
I left a particular injunction to say that ha 
knew nothing of me, should 1 bo inquired 
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for. This, although bad enough, was cer¬ 
tainly more rational than my former step; 
its results, however, wore nearly the same. 
1 forgot to mention, that, in order to do 
the thing genteely, I enclosed the letter 
to my lady, in one for her brother: there 
is nothing 1 abhor so much as duplicity, 
save and except impudence; andl thought 
by this method I should avoid being called 
to account for a sinister attempt to engage 

the affections of the sweet A. K-. ^iy 

success in this respect was complete, for 
no notice was taken of me, or of my let¬ 
ters. I thought this cruel; I began to r:ul 
against dear lovely woman, and to blame 
my unlucky stars ; but shortly I remem¬ 
bered the brother:—yes, thought I, he 
must be the cause of it; oh ! without a 
doubt it is so,, and on him shall the 
weight of my tierce displeasure fall. Oh! 
hoiv my blood boiled; had a spectator 
beheld me in my lonely garret, he would 
have sworn that J out-pistoled Pistol the 
ancient; my wor<ls breathed vengeance, 
deep and dreadful; my liotiine attitudes 
would have affrighted an Hotspur. Ue- 
member,—I was aware tliat discretion is 
the better part of valour, and took care 
that ail this was by myself, i ruminated 
long and often, but could digest no reason¬ 
able method of avenging the grave insult 
which I conceived had been put upott me 
by Mr. K-; at last, and it will cer¬ 

tainly surprise every one, I actually con¬ 
sulted a friend about tin* matter, related 
to him even’ circumstance connected with 
it, and.solicited his advici*. How I blushed, 
stammered, and stuttererLduring the re¬ 
lation, I need not tell. Unfortunately 
for me, this friend was an Irishman, and 
what is worse, a <loctor. 

Arrab, love!” cried he, before I had 
half conchidei! my account, “a/oitcf (duel) 
for my life ! ajonelxs the only daccnl and 
gentlemanly way of settling it. Chal¬ 
lenge him, dear boy,—I’ll aw'ay to the 
Red-house in a whisk, and nnlcr break¬ 
fast for four, pistols for two 

“ Man ! art thou mad ? fight a duel ? 
you had better have proposed for me 
to exhibit myself in the pillory: bashful- 
ness deliver me! figure in the ncw.s- 
papers ? the bare idea almost chokes me.” 

“ Well, then, if you won’t fight, go— 
go—and pocket the affront, and instantly 
write a letter of apology, humbly beg 
pardon for what you have done, and trou¬ 
ble yourself no more about cither brother 
or titter,'* 


“ You rush into extremes, friend; is 
there no juste milieu which may be found 
to suit a bashful man r” 

“ I know of none; blood must flow to 
heal the wounds of honour.” 

“ Good ! spoken like a Roman, or one 
who is a better man, a genuine wild Irish¬ 
man ; but su|)pose my own should stream 
to clean.se the stain ?” 

“ 1 f so, so far good I Dan O'C -to 

a New Zealander; but it would be the 
making of you. 'rhe brother would re¬ 
spect your courage, and be willing to 
atone for the injury he had dono you; 
the sister—love cannot have a better 
amnt com'ier than pity—would sympa¬ 
thise in your rnksfortiinc; would feel con¬ 
vinced of the sincerity of your love. You 
cannot speak your love; let your manton 
do it: a ]top in her cause, is to a lady 
the sweetest, the dearest, of young love^ 
vows.” 

“ All! iny dear M-, but you don't 

know who I have to deal with : there is 
no joke about the boy : his countenance^ 
to be sure, expresses extreme good-nature, 
but he has an eye which tells of a sleeping 
spirit within, that needs only to be roused 
to dare: if he once get me at twelve paces, 
ill luck to my poor bashful body. I don't 
half like my situation as matters stand, 
(!ven now; he may chance to fancy that I 
intended to insult his sister; and such is 
his watchful jealousy in this respect- —— " 

At thi.s moment a note was brought 
me, with a message that the bearer waited 
an answer. 

A certain tremor, the sure prognostic 
of an unpleasant affair, came over mo 
as I broke the seal. Judge of my feel¬ 
ings as 1 perused what follows:—- 

“ Sir,—You would have heard from me 
before, had I not hesitated what course to 
pursue—whether 1 should bo content 
with bestowing no notice on you, or none, 
save contempt, or to call you to account 
for the unpardonable instill^ offered my 
sister. 1 have resolved to adopt the latter 
alternative; and the gentleman, the bearer 
of this, will make the necessary arrange¬ 
ments. I leave you, however, a choice— 
you may either give mo satisfaction, or 
undergo a public horsewhipping. 

“ I am, Sir, 

“ Yours, &c. 

‘^R. K.” 

This was sufficiently pungent to have 
heated the blood of a torpedo; but it had 
no such effect upon me, ” Well, well," 
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thought I) ** was ever bashful man in such 
a dilemma?" 

“ Dear M-, do look at this; I am 

undone; I am destroyed!—Are you sure, 
sir, (addressing the bearer of the note,) 
this is intended for me ?" 

“ I believe, sir, your name is G-,” 

was his laconic answer. 

“ Unfortunately, it is; better for me 
had 1 never known it. 1 cannot fight, 
8ir~-indeed, 1 cannot fight." 

“ But 1 believe, sir, you can write — 
and write insulting nonsense which you 
fear to avow. You dislike your name, 
1 think I understood: if an addition 
makes an alteration, yon are in a very 
fair way of ac(|uiring it. You can, if you 

please, be termed G-, tlie coward; 

G-, the-” 

“ Hold ! hold ! this is more than even 
a bashful man ran bear: fight 1 will, pro¬ 
vided you stipulate that my bashfulncss 
shall not be unnecessarily violated." 

My friend M-having conned over 

the note, stared on me with astonishment 
and delight. My energy appeared to 
strike him with amazement. His joy 
found vent in giving me a hearty hug; and 
he vowed 1 was lirave as Leonidas, and 
declared his pleasure, that an occasion 
had occurred to call forth my gallantry. 
I by no means relished his encomium. 

“ I suppose, sir,” said the envoye, ad¬ 
dressing M-,” that Mr. G-will 

permit you to act on his behalf, in making 
the necessary arrangements ?" 

“ C)ch, to be sure he will, and let’s to 
work at once; 1 don't like these matters 
kept long on hand, they are so apt to grow 
cold; and when we have settled about 
alTair No. 1, 1 shall have a few words to 
say to you in relation to the opprobrious 
epithets applied by you to my friend: 1 
dare say we can manage to make up 
affair No. 2." 

The gentleman did not appear to re¬ 
lish this, IndMie had fallen aboard of a 
boy of the right sort, and stood a fair 
chance of paying dear for his forward¬ 
ness. I could not pity him. for of all 
enormities surely impudence is the great¬ 
est: in the sphere which acknowledges 
me as monarch, it is a crime unpardon¬ 
able. 

To be concise, ‘‘ the thing" was soon 
settled: Mr. K-- ■■■ and myself were to 
murder or be murdered at eight the Sitmu 
erening. As an epilogue, our two friends 
arranged ia mplnnf lore to have a pop at 


each other. At my particular request we 
agreed all of us to dine together previous 
to taking the field: my object in this was 
to form an acquaintance, however slight, 
with my opponent before the hour of 
meeting, for my stock of confidence was 
not sufficient to enable me to look a 
stranger in the face, even with a pistol in 
my hand. We met at the house of my 

friend M-, and really a heartier fellow 

than Mr. K-it never was my fortune 

to encounter. I actually could not help 
thinking that he was very silly to stake 
his life against mine, for my bashfulness 
extended even to a diffidence of my 
own worth. It was soon perceptible 
that he was spurred on by Mr. Heath- 
land, the bearer of the “ message,’’ and, 
moreover, it w'as apparent that the same 
gentleman was a rival to me, and a suitor 

to Miss K-. The note evidently bore 

the impress of his handy work: he was 
the cause and ci^ of the whole business: 
1 only desired that he might fall into the 
pit he had dug for me. 

The dinnerpassedoffvery well; M- 

closed the proceedings by a speech, in 
which he expatiated on the glory and be¬ 
neficial results of a *^jouel," Wine raised 
my assurance a little above zero—be it 
understood, it was assurance and not 
courage which I needed—and most ex¬ 
cellent friends, we repaired to the place 
appointed for our shooting match. As 
we progressed thither, my old weakness 
returned in full force; I had resolved to 
fight, and dreaded no wounds: my ap¬ 
prehensions were centered solely upon 
publicity, and the absurd figure 1 should 
cut in firing at a man, whom I had not 
sudicient resolution to look in the face. 

This I mentioned to Mr. K-, and 

begged he would excuse my rudeness in 
not looking at him when I fired. He 

smiled, as well he might; M- gave 

me a frown, which by no means tended 
to my comfort. The privilege of choos¬ 
ing the ground was conceded to my 
second, and to oblige me, he measured 
out twelve paces at the bottom of a dry 
ditch at least eight feet deep. Behold 
us froqt to front, pistol in hand, in the 
fosse, waiting for the word to tire. Mr. 

K-generously insisted on my having 

the first shot, this I would by no means 
accede to: no, no," thought 1, “ 1 shall 
never be able deliberately to face any 
mail and let fly: but should 1 escape his 
fire, I may perhaps, enveloped by the 
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■moke, be able to bold out ‘ mine iron” 
at all events, I never took the lead on 
any occasion in my life, and I was deter¬ 
mined not to do so now. Be it known, 
I exhibited no signs of trepidation during 
these proceedings: my bashfulness, which 
was a coverlet to every other trait of 
character, rendering other emotions stir- 
less as the sea in a calm, even prevented 
me from being a coward; I possessed, 
in some degree, the staple of hero¬ 
ism— the dread of shame, the fear of 
disgrace. The pleasing duty of firing 
first devolved on my opponent; I heani 

the signal given ! Mr. K-raised his 

pistol, and fired into the air. Peeping 
between my fingers, I saw this, and threw 
my weapon to the ground. I rushed to 
my generous opponent, he stretched out 
his hand ; our fend was forgotten, and 
we were friends. I was outrageously 
happy ; and never did I so far sink my 
bashfulness as in my joyful exclamations 

on this occasion. M-was doliglitein 

** By my shoul!” he osclaimed, addressing 

Mr. K-, “ Irish blood (lows in those 

veins ; w'here did your father spring from, 
boy ? was your mother ever in Ireland ?” 

It would naturally be supposed that, 
after this happy Jinale to No. 1, No. 2 
would never have been thought of: it 
was otherwise. Some little conversation 
had passed between the two seconds, 
before wc observed what they were about; 
our attention was directed to them by 

hearing M- exclaim, “ Faith I anrl 

we won’t die in a ditch ; nothing like the 
fair green turf—arc you ready ?’’ 

To our surprise, wc turned and saw 
them prepared to fire: wc endeavoured 
to interpose and clfect a reconciliation, 
but our persuasions bad no elfcet, they 
were determined to have a “ pop” at each 
other; and we were determined, because 
we could not do otherwise, to let such 
wilful-headed animals run their own 
course. Older and better duellists 1 they 
took their stations manfully, and both 
agreed to fire at the same moment. They 
made short work of it: K -was pre¬ 

vailed upon to give a signal ; both 
fired, and M—-i- hit his man. The 
gentleman let fall his pistol, the blood 
streamed from his face, and flying to 
discover the extent of his injury, wc per¬ 
ceived that the ball had carried away a 
large portion of his nose. The pain causerl 
by his wound must have been sufficiently 
intense; but this wastriflingcompazedwitn 
C—Vot. IX.<—Joir. 


the conviction that his fair proportions 
were curtailed, alas I that his beauty was 
spoilt. Poor fellow! had my bashfulness 
permitted, 1 should certainly have pitied 
him ; his loss appeared decidedly to have 
turned his brain ; his raving laments 
were such as are seldom heard beyond 
the confines of Bedlam. Taking him by 
main force from the ground, we drove to 

M-’s, who, to complete his work, 

bound up the shattered feature, but the 
better portion of it was blown to atoms, 
and could not be restored. Wo sepa¬ 
rated ; but 1 had the happiness of per¬ 
ceiving that Mr. K- did not regret 

having made my acquaintance; I was 
still more delighted at the friumph I had 
obtained over my bashfulness. 


CHAPTER II. 

From the time of the duel matters 
went on swimmingly: Mr. K—— and 
myself became capital friends, and I |)ep- 
coi\od (hat I only needed express such a 
wish in order to be introduced to his 
sister. This, however, was a shock my 
bcashfulness could not bear: we met, ate 
and drunk together, but I abstained from 
alluding to the sid>ject, above all others 
interesting to me, as carefully as if its 
mention would have consigned me to 
Newgate. 

About three week after our duelling 

match, myself, M-, and Mr. Heitth- 

land, received pre.ssing invitations to dine 

with Mr. K-: I was the only one 

who hesitated about accepting the invi¬ 
tation, but being assured that no strangers 
would be present, that even Mr. K — — * ■ 
sisters would not be of the party, 1 re¬ 
luctantly promised to attend. In this I 
did considerable violence to my feelings, 
for I could not avoid apprehending that 
it was intended I should undergo, to me, 
the severest of trials — an intMduction 
to strange company. Havihg given my 
word, however, I could not retract, ana 
accompanied by M——, repaired, sor¬ 
rowful enough, to the house of Mr. 

K-. We were received with extreme 

cordiality by that worthy gentleman, and 
dinner not being quite ready, we were 
ushered into a wailing room ; here I began 
to breathe freely again, for I perceived 
no strange faces, and was in hopes none 
would present themselves. 

The dinner was now announced, and 
Mr. K-—-- led the way to the dining- 
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room ; the door opened—alas ! for a 
bashful man! 1 beheld at least twenty in¬ 
dividuals, all of them perfect strangers 
to me, and O, can I ever forget it ? my 
sweet dear among them, the gayest anti 
happiest of the iiappy party. Miserable! 
I bowed at random to those around me 
without lifting up my ejes; strclol)ing 
out my hand during the ceremonial of 
an introduction, I plunged it into a tureen 
of scalding soup, which a servant was 
placing on the table, and was almost stilled 
by my esertions to prevent the cscapt* of an 
exclamation ofsutfering. liiiny endeavours 
to avoid notice, 1 had centered the t)l>- 
aervcition of all present upon myself, and 
I perceived a smile or grin on every 
countenance. As Miss Ann was the 
mistress of the house, and did the honours 
of the table, 1 was formally intro¬ 
duced to her; this was just four years 
and six months sin<‘c 1 first fell in love 
with her. The sinile of the sweet 
girl amply repaid mo for my suirering, 
but nothing could nt-ussiire my cunli- 
denco, and notwithstanding her presence, 
I wished myself in some Nubian desert; 
I think I could better have borne the 
glare of the forest lord, than those looks, 
expressive of something midway hetweeu 
pity and contempt, which met me which 
e»cr way I turned. 

The more serious business of the fable 
progressed, and while each siic,ressive 
course was undergoing demolition, I en¬ 
joyed a brief release from looks and 
•miles, from surmises ami sneers; but 
the moment the knife and fork dropped, 
attention was rivetted upon me : the ces¬ 
sation of mastication was to me the begin- 
hing of misery ; if 1 saw an empty plate, 
I felt confident that the individual hehind 
it was feasting u|)oii me: scarcely could I 
have suflered more had this metaphor 
been reality, had I known myself to be 
tlie intended supply for a New-Zealand 
•upper. “ Who is he ?" ** What fool is 
that ?" and such like pleasing inquiries, 
I fiincied audible all around me. In this 
ktge company there was no one who 
•ought to keep me in countenance, even 

tay IHend M-was too much engrossed 

to bestow a tbougiit upon me ; Miss Ann 
eertidnly appeared to pity me; but pity, 
avett hen, was cold comfort to such an 
unfortunate being as I was. Moreover, 
M—^ tnd Mwf Ann appeared to be 
focoeseiv^ pleated with each other; 
thbi itii^ bb^toppoaed, was no souree 


of comfort to me: I did not like the 
familiarity which alreadj existed between 
them ; I was shocked to think that people 
should comerse together the very first 
time of their meeting, and knowing that 
genuine l).ashfnlncss is a quality inherent 
ill Irish clay, I was certainly surprised 
as well as grieved. 1 had aln'ays taken 
the saving, “a bashful Irishman” literally 
—I fear it is meant ironically. 

Mr. ileathland, who was present, did 
not appear to like this any more than 
myself, he considered it a slight upon 
himself; and that gentleman (Mr. 
Meat bland was ri'tnarkably short, his 
height not exceeding four feet six inches, 
muruover, he had what a connoisseur in 
the human form would call a slight pro¬ 
trusion behind,) had become sensitive in 
proportion to the injury inllioted upon 
his outward man. He looked fierce as 
a tnrkey-fock ; a mighty tlame glowed 
ill his little breast, and a spark would have 

caused it to hurst forth. M-, too, was 

no contemptible rival either to liitn or me; 
blit a singular notion came to my con¬ 
solation, it was none other than that 

M-, knowing niy inability to make 

love for nnself, was doing it for me. 
This beautiful tlioiight pleased me vastly, 
more parlicniuriy as 1 found it to be 
correct on mentioning it soon afterwards 

to M-; this took so powerful a hold 

upon me, that 1 actually composed a 
treatise on love-making by proxy, for 
the es[)ccial benefit of bashful men ; 
and should certainly have given it to the 
world, had it not been for the turn which 
events subsequently took. Divine girl ! 
oh! how her eountenaiice beamed with 
delight as she listened to the protesta¬ 
tions of my friend in my favour: her 
bright black eyes poured their full 
stream of light and joy direct upon my 
heart; at every observation matle by 
M-she would look on me, and some¬ 

times smile and sometimes blush : oh I 
had wc been alone, 1 think nothing 
could have prevented me from tlirowing 
myself at her feet, -and boldly avowing 
my love. But even as matters were, I 
began to feel more comfortable, and the 
dinner passed off without the occurrence of 
any other material incident. My little nose¬ 
less rival absolutely appeared beside him¬ 
self; not one word, not one smile, could he 
obtain ; so powerful was the eloquence 
of tnat the dear girl could think 

nor of eny one but ine» and I flal* 
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tered myself that she would soon be mine, 
without' the trouble of winning her. 
After dinner our party was broken up 
into groups, and eiith sought reerga- 
tinn in his own way; some amused 
themselves with the song, others sought 
leasure in the dance; Mr. K——— was 
ind enough to play a game of chess 
with me, (he only game wiiich my bash¬ 
fulness would permit me to engage in. 

M- and niy sw'cet Ann were among 

the dancers, and oh ! how angelic she 
appeared, swimming luxuriously along in 
the waltz, how I longed for the time to 
come when J could call that heaving 
bosom my own, when 1 could encircle 
that slender waist, and feel that fair arm 
pressing mitie, that warm heart beating 
responsive to my own. These rapturous 
ideas absorbed my attention, and after 
beating me twice in ten minutes, Mr. 

K -- declared he w'ould play no more. 

I was DOW' left entirely upon my own 
hands, but fortunately Miss Ann retired 
fur a short lime, and I managed to get 

hold of M-: ho confirmed my joyous 

anticipations to the fullest extent, he 
averred that the young lady had long per¬ 
ceived my love, jind properly appreciated 
it—that I had only to make known my 
wishes, and they would meet with imme¬ 
diate gratification ; but ho kindly added, 
that if I so desired, he would save me 
all trouble, and, as he had begun (he 
work, if 1 pleased ho would also finish 
it, piloting lUY bark through the stormy 
sea of courtship safe into the haven of 
my hopes. How I blessed my good stars 
for such a friend; I foiiiid that which, 1 
never dreamt of meeting in a crowd, 
something like serenity, if not ha^ipiness. 
Strange as it may seem, 1 certainly ex¬ 
perienced a feeling of regret as the day 
drew to a close, and the hour of our 
separation approached: for the first timo 
in my life having felt a little at ease in 
the presence of strangers ; iny singulari¬ 
ties, having been well scrutinized, ex¬ 
cited less attention; in a word, I began 
to feci myself at home, and became in 
a measure naturalized with the strangers 
chance had thrown in my way. The 
moment, however, soon arrived for making 
our conge ; myself and M——— received 
a kind and pressing geneixtl invitation, 
and determined not to lose the oppor¬ 
tunity, 1 actually ventured to take the 
hand which my sweet girl offered me, 
and do beljeve that I pressed her taper 
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fingers sullicieiitly to cause her to be 
aware that they were touched. “ All’s 
well that ends well;” at the coinmcnee- 
ineiit of the day 1 was suilicieiitly miser¬ 
able—its conclusion beheld me as happy 
as I well could be. 

As soon as we had left the house of 
our friend, M-did not fad to com¬ 

mend me for the genteel maimer in 
which I had deported myself during the 
day, nor did he forgot to congratulate 
me on my good fortune : he assured me 
that my umiahle diffidence and retire¬ 
ment had won the heart of Miss K-— — > 
and advised by all means to pursue the 
same line of conduct. Nothing, he 
asserted, so soon won the affections of a 
girl, as a lowly and distant homage, so as 
to make it apparent that her charms had 
inspired ns with awe and voncration; iu 
fad, that the very course I had pursued) 
making love by stolen and timid glances* 
was iiuich morecflbcluni than bold prattle* 
than the vows and proleslatioiis of the 
tongue. 1 could not hero help ihiuking 
that the doctrine and practice of my 
friend were rather at variance; 1 was 
well aware that he did not belong to the 
class of .shilly-shallies; but then, I 
remembered that lie was an Irishman* 
and might not exactly mean what he 
said. At all events, as it had been so 
eminently fortunate In me, 1 saw no 
reason to depart from it, more particu¬ 
larly as it accrmled so well with my dis 
position. “ Yes, yes,” said 1, “ as she has 
been won, so shall she be retained; my 
bashfulness appears to have made the 
first breach in the fortress, it shall also 
consummate the victory, and gather up 
the spoils.” I placed the managonient 
of the affair entirely in (he hands of 

M-, merely desiring him to give it 

every convenient acceleration. Thiswes 
necessary to my happiness* for now I 
was violently, desperately in love: pre¬ 
viously to meeting and speaking wiUi 
Mks K-my aifecdou* tnough power¬ 

ful enough, was undefined^ I was admring 
a shadow; now that 1 had touched her, 
had listened to her silvery accents* I 
Could no longer rest content with a glance. 
A storm raged in my bosom, my heut 
was in the midst of flames. 1 was for 
ever urging M — to go and see-—to 
go and visit her; 1 could not exist 
without receiving freqnent tidings of/the 
dear angel, end his good nature wpe s^eb 
that he seldom xefi^ to ne. 
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He could very rarely prevail on mo to 
accompany him in his calls, 1 generally 
made some excuse or other; and at this 
particular period the romposition of my 
treatise on love>making by proxy stood 
me in good stead. I was well aware that 
1 was not wanting. M —— being able to 
do quite as well without me; once nr 
twice that I was prevailed on to accom¬ 
pany him, I perceived that my substitute 
was treated as kindly as 1 could possibly 
desire to be myself, and what more could I 
wish, or indeed what more was necessary? 

Few days passed that I was not grati¬ 
fied by hearing of the dear girl; and the 
assurances of her increased attachment, 
which she forwarded by my deputy, 

i ileased me equally as much as though they 
lad been breathed in my own cur. 1 re¬ 
velled in the anticipation of coming joys, 
and no stranger intruded on mu to disturb 
my bliss, 1 had not occasion to look any 
one in the face. 

Things went on in this way for some 

time, aiul M-had long pressed me to 

name a day for our nuptials to take place: 
this I declined, and left its settlement to 
himself. Willi his usual kindness he 
iromised to undertake the task; such was 
lis goodness that 1 really think he would 
have married the lady in my stead, hud 
he considered that by so doing he should 
have obliged me. 

About throe months after the dinner 
party, a circumstance occurred which 
broke in upon the quiet of my life, and 
roused me from my dreams of unpurtici- 

f iated bliss; but only, as I imagined to 
leightcn and perfect my happiness, by 
bestowing on me one, who would smile at 
my smile, weep when 1 w’ept, and rejoice 
when I rejoiced. To come to the point, I 
received a note, of which the following is 
a copy:— 

Dear sir,—1 beg to inform that it has 
been arranged between Mr. M-— and 
my sister for the union to take place on 

the-; we shall expect you by a quarter 

before eight at the latest. 

“ Yours, &c.’' 

Need I say with what conHicting emo¬ 
tions I perused this note; anv one who 
has the smallest spice of bas^fulness in 
his composition will be able to appreciate 
my condition. The surprise came on me 
like a tornado: 1 wished that I were 
apgar that I might melt away. What 
must I*do ? it was impossible to refuse, 
yet bof copH'I comply? Long and se¬ 


vere was the conflict; bashfuliiess and 
inclination contended for mastery! Ye 
spirits of impudence, how I invoked you 
to my aid: 1 must consign the dread 
hours to oblivion ; suffice it to say, I re¬ 
solved to attend. 

My first object was to despatch a note 
to the brother of her, whom the morrow 
was to see my bride. 1 implored him to 
cause the business to be conducted as pri¬ 
vately as possible, that there might bo 
no attendants or visiters, adding, that I 
would meet the nuptial party at the 
church : J, not daring to accompany my 
intended thither, as 1 had no doubt but 
that I should meet with a host of con- 
gratnlators at her house, who, instead of 
getting me to the sanctuary, might have 
driicn inctoBedlam. Fortunately M—— 
dropped in; he confirmed me in the 
course 1 intended to pursue, did his best 
to raise my spirits, congratulated me on 
my coming happiness, and promised to 
escort my bride to the church, and to see 
that there wore no strangers present. To 
while away the time I sat down to i*eview 
my courtsliip, to note its epochs, and to 
rest upon its more important events for 
a moment, as I now perceived it about to 
terminate. Its main results w'ere as fol¬ 
lows. The first twelve months, saw her 
face once. The next six were spent in 
endeavouring to find out her residence. 
Two years then passed away, and no pro¬ 
minent event marks them. For the next 
half year I did nothing: at the end of 
this time, I wrote my anonymous epistle, 
and stayed away from chapel for three 
months afterwards. The recapitulation 
became wearisome: 1 must hurry over it: 
suflice it then to say, that my courtship, 
from its commencement to the period of 
the duel, embraced about five years and 
six months, and to the present time only 
the short space of seven years. 

“ 'rhe blissful day” came upon mo 
at a rather inopportune season; the day 
had been antecedently set apart for the 
revision of my treatise; my heart was 
so full of the morrow’s bliss that I was 
unable to touch it ; and as I could find 
no occupation which suited me, I went 
to bed, and fell asleep. 

My dreams scarcely merit a descrip¬ 
tion ; they were faithful pictures of my 
condition awake; and this is pretty well 
known: let it suffice to say, that 1 slept 
soundly and rose early. It may perhaps 
be more interesting to know whAt I did 
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when up and stirring. Be not surprised 
to hear that I arranged my toilet with 
more than ordinary care, for even a 
bashful man would wish to look “ smart” 
on his bridal morn. Dress was never 
with me a matter of mueli consideration ; 
1 followed in this respect the stream of 
society, for against the alfectatioii of 
singularity I always entertained a deep- 
rooted antipathy. The tost by which 
1 was regulated in these matters was 
rather an uncommon one : it was and is 
to be seen in Uussell-square. As it is 
my plan never to excite curiosity without 
gratifying it, I must even retain my 
kind audience on the eve of this im|)or- 
tant epoch a moment or so to explain 
myself; mystery is not allied to bash¬ 
fulness. I said that my test was in 
Russell-square : it is none other than the 
unfortunate dwarf who sweeps the cross¬ 
ing at the end of Keppel-street, and 
really, truly, he is the best of mirrors. 
The fillowing are tlio results of my ob¬ 
servations: 1 have imariably found that 
the little convenience did not condescend 
to take any notice whate\er of me if 1 
was very shabby ; was 1 dressed in what 
may be termed a clean, but seedy suit, 
he would hold out his hand, but in a 
manner that plainly told it was a mere 
matter of form: if 1 ever happened to 
be smart he would move his liat; and 
on one occasion that 1 happened to be 
fine, he actually took the covering oil' his 
head, and held it out fur the anticipated 
reward of his extraordinary politeness. 
This automaton is an infallible judge of 
dress, andBhis set of motions arc per¬ 
formed with the exactitude of any other 
piece of machinerv. It being my custom 
to take his opinion on every occasion of 
importance, it is not very probable that I 
should neglect it on my marriage morn¬ 
ing. As soon as 1 had arrayed myself, off 
1 set, and found ray little intiraatur at 
his post: his information satisfied me in 
every respect; I knew myself to be per¬ 
fectly well dressed, for never was sultan 
saluted by slave more obsequiously than 
I was that morning by the knight of the 
broom. 

Hereto 1 have fought shy of the main 
subject of my thoughts and my fears; 
would that I could say that my bashful¬ 
ness had taken unto itself wings and 
flown away: alas ! it was uot so; on no 
occasion did it exert its power more ty¬ 
rannically. A thousand times 1 wished 


that 1 had declined the marriage; how 
could 1 face the clergyman ? how could 
1 face the clerk ? Had I believed that 
a hecatomb of ghosts wouhl have risen to 
stare at me, 1 could as soon have tolerated 
their vacant glare! Mercy upon me ! 
1 was in a sad plight; but the time was 
arrived that I must either decide, yea or 
nay; it was necessary for me now to go, 
or for ever to stay aw.iy. What was to 
be done! )uy limbs seemed to exhibit 
signs of rebellion, to proclaim that 
move they vvortlil not; and as my mem¬ 
bers had always formed a commoitwealth, 
it would not do to tyrannise over them 
at such a time as this, when limbs have 
become more powerful than the body 
corporate. I was, as Mrs. Flanagan 
would term it, quite at stock stand. 
But hark ! the clock strikes, it really 
only wauls a quarter of an hour to the 
appointed time: wluit must be done? 
there is not a moment to span*, and no 
coacli ordered. In this emergency I 
refreslied my eyes with the miniature of 
my sweet Ann ; this decided me: by 
one prodigious ell’ort 1 mastered myself; 
subdued my rebellions spirit, and forced 
my reluctant limbs to bear me at their 
b(>st speed towards the church. Hurry 
prevented rellection on my way (hither, 
and I never paused until 1 arrived at the 
portals of the temple; there I stopped 
for a moment, and in that moment per¬ 
ceived that 1 was a quarter of an hour 
beliiiid my time. This did not teiui to 
diminish my embarrassment, which had 
returned in full force; but seeing all at 
stake, I summoned resolution, and a 
dcs[)erato ellort brought mo within the 
church. Thu first thing 1 perceived was 
a large party assembled around the altar, 
and some ceremony appeared to be going 
on, “ Ho! ho !” said I, “ail in good time; 
my turn comes second.” With cautious 
steps and slow, I approached: the first 
thing [ hoard on getting within ear-shot 
was the conclusion of the last portion 
of the marriage ritual. I went nearer; 
what were my feelings as 1 beheld my 

friend .^I- and njy intended bride 

riko from the altar. For once the effect 
of circumstances overcame my bashful- 
ness: “ Surely, surely,’' I cried, “ there 
has been some mistake here: what does 
this mean ?" M—— turned to me with 
his usual good-natured smile, ajid ex¬ 
claimed— 

“ O, no, my dear fellow, there has been 
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no mistake ; you knbv it was alw’a\s iny 
wish to oblige you; in this you sec 
another instance of it: the lady was 
kept here waiting for half an hour in 
high dudgeon lest she should not get 
married at all. Knowing that notiiing 
would displease you more than to have 
her vexed, I took your place, and sup¬ 
posed that I must hll your intended 
situation and duties : I hope you esti¬ 
mate my services at their proper value.” 

I had* heard quite enough ; I left the 
church rather quicker than I entered it, 
and from that day have never looked man, 
woman, nor child in the face, lhavc altered 


the title of my treatise; I shall now 
call it “ the uncertain temper of woman 
explained and exemplifiedand really 
it answers to its title surprisingly well. 
When I have given it to the public as 
my last gift and legacy, it Is my intention 
to retire to a hermitage in the Black 
Forest, where my days will glide on 
undisturbed, and niy bashfulness be 
only apparent to wild boars and wood¬ 
peckers. But before we part, let me 
strenuously urge my friends, female as 
well as male, never to make Ime by 
proxy. 

W. Law Gane. 


THE FALL OF JEHICHO. 

BY W. tAW GANE. 

Hark! hark ! the awful trumpet sounds, 
Jehovah rides the blast; 

Proud Jericho, her sun is set— 

This day, tliis day’s her last! 

Her chieftains are mute with despair, 
For her temples shall he tlie wolfs lair- 

Again I again I the trumpet peals, 

.\nd Israel’s cohorts stand, 

To do the bidding of The Lord, 

With poised spear and liraiid ! 

The cheeks of the haughty are pale. 
And wild shrieks rise loud on the gale. 

Again, tlie fearful note swells high ! 

Oh I who can brave The Lord? 

And Israel hath a mightier stay, 

Thau spear or glittering sword! 

’Tis done I and the pride of the high. 
Hath pass’d as the cloud of the sky. 

Sec I see I the tow’ring walls o'ercast! 

And oh ! that fearful crash I 
Loud ! loud! the awful thunder rolls. 
The angry lightnings flash! 

No engines, bcleag’ring, assail’d 
The Lord, for his lov’d hath prevailed t 
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(From Castil BUdet.) 


It bis been remarked that the district 
of Bei;gamo is celebrated above all other 
places in Italy, or indeed in the world, 

Wbeftier this privilege, enjoyed almost ex- 
dusivj^y by the natives of Bergamo, origi¬ 
nates m the sun that warms them, the air 
they breathe, the water they drink, or the 


polenta tbev feed on, bas not been ascer¬ 
tained. ’Ibere is no certainty in the 
matter, except that the Bergamasco tbroat 

key ttt, fourth line, better than any other 
in the universe, whether belonging to a 
feathered or unfeatbered biped. 

Nine out of ten of the Italian tenmw 
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come from Bergamo: so well is this known 
by the managers of theatres on the conii' 
nent, that they as regularly go to Bergamo 
to recruit their tenor artistes, as the French 
horse-dealers go to the district of Caiiiar- 
gue to buy white horses. But Bergamo 
neither furnishes basses nor sopranos ; the 
country only produces tenors, aud I have 
only tomention to the readera listof persons 
well known since the last century, in the 
highest ranks of their art, as tenor singers, 
to prove the truth of this curious state¬ 
ment. 'nie following celebrated tenor sing¬ 
ers were all natives of Bergamo:— 

The three brothers, Bianchi; Davide the 
father, and Davide the sun; Vigaroni, whom 
Rubini strongly resembles in ]mrity of 
style and boldness of execution; No'/./.ari, 
Donzelli, Bordogni, Marchetti, Trezzini, 
Bonetti, Pasini, Cantu, who (piiltcd the 
stage to devote his fine voice to the service 
of the church : to these we may add the 
great tenor Bolognesi, who was the delight 
of all Italy aud Sicily; unfortunately lie 
had contracted a vile habit of drinking, 
and by pouring ardent spirits down his 
tliroat, destroyed the delicate organs on 
which depended his ability as a singer, 
and in despair at being reduced from sing¬ 
ing to speaking, he determined nut to sur¬ 
vive his voice, so fitting up a fusil with a 
foot-piece, he discharged tlie piece into his 
breast, and thus committed suicide. 

Rubini is likewise a Bergamasro. IVe 
know of but one Rubini; tlic Italians of 
three; for this talent generally runs in 
families at Bergamo, ultliougli, like the 
birds, females arc never gifted with a fine 
voice in that country. Out of seven chil¬ 
dren, of whom Cian Battista and C’ate- 
rina Rubini were the parents, at Romano, 
a little town of the province of Bergamo: 
three of them, the boys, were professional 
tenors of high repute, while among the four 
girls not one could sing a note. 1'hc eldest 
of the sons, Gcremia (under which amiable 
looking appellation may be recognised the 
scriptural name of Jeremy, or Jeremiah,) 
had a v'ery fine voice, but was forced to 
quit the theatre on account of ill health. 
Giacomo Rubini is in high repute in Ger¬ 
many as a dramatic singer ; he likewise 
holds the post of fir-st teuor at the royal 
chapel of the King of Saxony. Gian Bat¬ 
tista Rubini is the youngest son. and the 
one whose fame is so well established in 
England and France; he was born on the 
7th of April, 179.’». 

'Fbe father of our Rubini was a musician 
at Romano, and played the horn at the 
theatre: be was an industrious and inde¬ 
fatigable soul, and added to his profession 
that of manager to a travelling company of 
musictAos, which went from convent to 
content, and got up a very creditable per- 
fonnance on wte-daye, to the honour and 


glory of the patron saint of the com¬ 
munity. This was a very pleasant way of 
filling up the spare time from the theatre: 
they arrived in good time at the convent 
or church where their services were, re¬ 
quired, and found their desks and a good 
breakfast pre[)ared fur tliuin. Tlic elder 
Rnliini brought with him a portfolio of 
masses, vespers, mottets, and litanies, in 
w'bich his band were well versed, and the 
luoiiks or nuns chose whatever they 
thought most suitable for their patron or 
patroness. The elder Rubini figured in 
these solemnities in the double dignity of 
iiuni-player and manager ; iie had, besides, 
three sons enrolled in Ins company. Gian 
Battista, nur lliibini, sung among tlic.se 
travelling inn8ici;ius at the infunlilc age of 
eight, when he was not taller than the bow 
of a vfoliii. He n.scd to be perched on a 
stool to sing the Sa/ee lieyina, and was 
always ivwanled for his sweet exerntion 
and docility, hy the caresses and lion bona 
of every eoinmniiity of nuns the little crea¬ 
ture encouiilcred in liis professional stroll- 
ingt- 

We shall alw.rys find the highest musi¬ 
cal geniuses reared in a school where ne¬ 
cessity forced them to be industrious, and 
constantly occiqiy their time in one depart- 
incut or the other. Whenever their voices 
were not needed, the father of the young 
Uubini’s made them take a part in the 
orclicstra, where Giacomo and Gian Bat¬ 
tista played on the violin, and Gercmia 
performed on the organ. Thus they were 
never iillc, and had ahvays the study and 
praetiec of music before them in a manner 
where they were always forced to do their 
best. 

Nothing could be more picttiresque than 
the musical pilgrimages undertaken by 
Rubini and his travelling baud of harmo¬ 
nists, setting out from Romano on one of 
their c.v|)edit.ions with their viols and yio- 
linos, their horns and bassoons, their violin- 
cellos and clarionets. The great double 
bass travelled on the back of an ass, and 
at every step of the peaceable animal sent 
forth a sort of low groan. 'l^Tiere inarched 
their commander in-ebief with his {rackets 
stuffed full of little rolls of music, being 
divisions of Pergolese or Cttnarosa, Zin- 
garcJli or Meyer, which were to be distri¬ 
buted to his band on their arrival at the 
field of action. No noisy wheels ever in¬ 
terrupted .a discussion on a point of art, for 
the troop always went on loot; and thus 
brought a better appetite to tbe hreakfast 
or supper prepared for them by their hos¬ 
pitable ecmesiastic employers. 

One day, this joyous band were pursu¬ 
ing their way, without dreaming of spy 
barm, through the valley of Branbpi, 
when saddenly a man started from hempdi 
group orhtgh rocks, and levelled hli 
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derbuss right in their path. ITic pockets 
of our trou1)adonrs were utterly void of 
every thing hut music paper and rosin, 
and they so informed their interrupter, with 
many apologies for their barrenness of cash. 
The man wTtii the rifle was none of your 

? )0or tattered scarecrows of banditti, that 
ook as if they cry “ stand" to the true 
man, out of the very desperation of rags 
and wretchedness.* No.no! he was at¬ 
tired in an elegant suit of black velvet, 
barred with gold embroidery, that would 
have done honour to the jKirt of the 
Count in Figaro; l)c wore a hat adorned 
with ribbons, whose long ends fell almost 
to his waist; he had a rich sash and 
belt, ivcll fiirnislied with chased dagger 
and pistols. His figure was tall and 
athletir, and, independently of his thea¬ 
trical eostume, he had the liand.'^oinest 
face and fine.st form of any man in Italy. 
'J'liose who are well versed in local Italian 
Iiistory of the j)re'cnt times, will know 
that this gay gallant was the celebrated 
cfirlnmare I’aciiii, a sclf-conslitilted re- 
dresser of wrongs, and champion of liberty 
and equality, who was an outlaw, and laid 
nil the supporters of government in that 
district, by turns, under conlribution. Al¬ 
though he was not considered by the jico- 
plc in general as a robber, there was a 

1 11 ice oil his head, hut an encounter with 
liin was considered with some little terror. 

After the troop of singers and sympho- 
nistes had Inalted respectfully before this 
redoubtable adversary, he nd<lres.sed them 
thus, 

** You are going to Vilminore, I think ?” 
" We arc so. Signor Pacini," replied the 
elder llubini. 

“ I have a request to make to you, and for 
that puriiosc I waylaid you in order to sig¬ 
nify my wishes. Be not alarmed, 1 mean 
you no harm—1 love music, and have often 
done myself the honour to protect musi¬ 
cians. I will now explain what 1 want of 
you. You know that a price is set njion 
my head, I shall some day be shot like a 
dog, in the corner of a u'ood, or on the 
highway; I shall fall by the ball of some 
traitor, and my body will be hacked to 
pieces without receiving the rites of religion, 
or the spiritual succour of holy church. 
You are going to perform at Vilminore, I 
will be there at the hour of the mass, and 
for my body (being there present; you shall 
sing a de prt^undis and /t'Aera. 

The eluer Rubir.i assured him that they 
would exert their best skill to give him 
the utmost satisfaction. The caravan then 
filed off before the fierce carbonari. 

Scarcely had the choir arrived and taken 
their places, before the carbonare Pacini 
Was seen leaning just within the church 
door, his ^lun^rbuas under his arm, and 
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his hand on his dagger. He listened to 
his own funeral service with the firmness 
of a hero, and the resignation of a Chris¬ 
tian ; nor did he quit his post till the Credo 
wa.s Sling, and the solemn mass that fol¬ 
lowed it. The music finished, he made 
good his retreat, having first acknowledged 
his obligation to the band by a gracious 
inclination of the head, like a sovereign 
who condescends thus to signify that he 
is content with the performances of the 
musicians of his chajiel. We think these 
two scenas, both that in the pass .and in 
the chapel, would make good pictures. 

>Soon after this ad%'enture, Pacini met 
with the fate he had foreboded, lie had a 
trusted companion whose office it was al¬ 
ways to watch by him when he slept. 
'Phis wretch, tem]ited by the price of ten 
thousand ducats, discharged his blunder¬ 
buss into Pacini’s bosom while he was 
sleeping, and cutting ott‘ his friend’s head, 
and carrying it to the government, got the 
reward. Sordid wretch! 

'J'he elder iluhini thinking that his son 
(lian Haltista would study with greater 
regularity at a distance from home, placed 
him under the care of one Don Santo, a 
priest and organist at Adro, in the province 
of Urescia. Don Santo was a fine com- 
]»user, and well grounded in the rules of 
singing, but he either was unacquainted 
with the best mode of communicating his 
knowledge, or of winning the attention of 
his pupil, for he sent hiiif hack to his 
father in less than a year, with the assur¬ 
ance that young Uubini would never make 
a singer, and then advised his lather to 
seek for him some other professmn. The 
father laughed this judgment to scorn ; he 
commenced giving his son a regular series 
of lessons, and when he had obtained the 
results he expected, he invited Don Santo 
to hear a mass, in which young Uubini sung 
the Qui tAHis in so divine a manner, that, 
despite of his former predictions, his late 
master was transported, and the father en¬ 
joyed a double triumph, both as parent and 
professor. 

At the age of twelve years, young Ru- 
hini made his debut on the stage at Ro¬ 
mano, his native town, in the part of a 
woman. This odd prime donna dressed for 
the character which he was to undertake, 
figured at the door of the theatre, seat¬ 
ed between two lights, and before a basin 
wherein the play going population deposit¬ 
ed their payments; and this was the way 
in wliich the grajsioze of all Europe re¬ 
ceived his first benefit from the public. 

The success of his tlebut was considered 
very complete. Soon after, he entered 
into a theatrical engagement at Bergamo, 
where, however, neither his talents as actor 
nor singer were at first acknowledged, for 
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hit principd duties were to play on the 
violin between the acts of the comedy, and 
to sini; in choruses; perhaps his voice had 
not yet attained its fine toneit certaiivly 
was not appreciated till accident caused it 
to be noticed by the public. A new piece 
was in rehearsal, and a difficulty arose res¬ 
pecting the person who was to sing a par¬ 
ticular cavatina, 'llie prompter mentioned 
Rubini, who was called, ana promised by 
the manager a piece of five francs in re¬ 
ward if he gave satisfaction. 1 he boy un¬ 
dertook the cavatina, and was ra]iturousIy 
applauded. It was an air of Lainberti ; 
Rubini keeps the music yet as a memorial, 
and sometimes sings it out of gratitude. 
Notwithstanding the voice of the young 
man completely filled up the theatre Uer- 
gatno, which is larger than that of the 
Academic Royale de Musique, at Paris, 
yet he was rejected, as wanting compass, 
when the manager of the Milan theatre 
had to choose singers fur the Opera. So 
much for the judgment of managers, it is 
the public alone that knows how to place 
talent in its proper grade 

When Rubini was about seventeen he 
Joined an itinerant company, and gave up 
singing in chorus, and the violin, for a dra¬ 
matic career. At Fossano he artedin “ I 
Due Hrigionnieri” of Pucitta, “ Don Pa|)i- 
rio” by Giiglielmi, and “ 11 Venditor d’Ace- 
to”of Meyer. After inanyadventures|fecu- 
liar to strolling players, he was settled, du¬ 
ring the sumiiffer of 1811. at Vercelli, with 
his troop; but the tlieatre was obliged to be 
closed for a month while it was under re¬ 
pair. During this vacation, Rubini and a 
clever violinist of the name of Modi, agreed 
to make a tour through the neighbouring 
towns and villages, for the purpose of giving 
Concerts, and thereby jiicking up a few 
ducats : Rubini was the jiossessor of six 
louis, which he generously embarked in the 
speculation. Modi bad but four. With tiiis 
capital they hired a cabriolet, and set forth 
on their e.xpedition. The first place they 
arrived at was Alexandria delta Pagtia, 
where they applied to the mayor for per¬ 
mission to give a concert; but that worthy 
functionary declined compliance, as he had 
that very evening given permission to a 
rival violinist to perform in the town. At 
Novi, their next stage, the comedians were 
playing every night, therefore they could 
not get au audience. At Valenza, our 
troubadours found neither rival nor theatre; 
but the bishop was dead, and his flock 
were engaged in mourning his loss. Quite 
deaerate with all these hindrances, the 
unfortunate musicians turned their steeds 
for Vercelli whence they came, for both 
their parses and their patience were in a 
state of exhaustion. As they approached 
the town of Trino, tho road was choked 
by immense droves of swine bound for 
O—VoL. IX. JCLT. 


that place. It was market-day; and Trino, 
be it known, is the Rmnford of that part of 
Italy. Kxceedingly malcontent they made 
their entry into Trino atsnail's.pace, in the 
midst of an ocean of pigs, which impeded 
their chariot wheels per force. In this 
state they were spied by a friend, an ama¬ 
teur of music, with whom thc‘y had made 
acmiaintance at Vercelli. This diletiantc, 
making his way to them through all im¬ 
pediments, soon heard the account of their 
disasters. “ If you will hut give a concert 
here,” he said, I think you will be repaid 
for all your disa|)puintinetits.” 

“ Here ?” said Rubini, looking ruefully 
at the fresli inundations of pigs that 
went squeaking and grunting past. *' Yes, 
here,”said the zealous fiiend : ‘‘it shall ho 
no expense to you, I will lend you a large 
concert room, 1 will take the part of bass 
with the violincello, and I have a friend 
who play.s admirahly well on the horn who 
will volunteer his services.” 

That very noon tiie town-crier announced 
the concert with his triiiupet. It wa.s to 
take, place at day-light, to save the expense 
of candles. A.s soon as it was announced, 
the pig-merchants and .sausage-makers of 
Trino run in crowds to have their cjirs re¬ 
freshed ivitli other music than the stjucak- 
ing of their swiiic, and munificently paid 
their ten sous pieces with a good grace 
for admission. The concert went oil' with 
great (clal, the ])ig-venders of Italy fully 
appreciated the powers of the great Rubini, 
and the receipts amotiiiletl to a very re¬ 
spectable sum 

Rubini remained with tlie Vercelli com¬ 
pany, enduring at times great hardships, 
till, conceiving himself ill-treated by Fer¬ 
rari the manager, he determined to seek 
his fortune at Milan. Tliere the Marquis 
Ueleredi, who bad some euncern with the 
operas, proposed to engage him for a short 
autumn un piccolo autunno of four months 
at I’iivia, at a salary of eleven crowns per 
month. 

” But how can I get there ?” asked the 
destitute vocalist. 

'* You can go on foot,” said Belcredi, ” it 
is not far.” 

” Where am I to get lodgings?” 

"'I'he manager is to find you a little 
chamber, one lodges at Pavia at no cost at 
all.” 

” How can I find myself clothes ?” 

Your coat is new, it will last you re¬ 
spectably for six months, and you will re¬ 
ceive your salary at the end of four.” 

“Yet I must eat.” 

“ True, but singers ought not to overload 
their stomachs.' A little soup and bouUi 
for the morning meal, and salad for supper 
is all-sufficient. Go, go, my friend; due it 
your first step into the world, and if you are 
deterred by difficulties of minor importatiei. 
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you may waate your biit years %vith strol¬ 
lers." 

Rubini took this excellent advice, went 
to Pavia, and succeeded so well that his 
fame reached Milan. At the end of the 
engagement, the Marquis Belcredi went to 
Pavia, and engaged him for the carnival, 
and then sent him to Brescia, giving him a 
thousand francs for the season. After¬ 
wards be sung at Venice with the basso Zam- 
l)oni, while Madame Marcolini was the con¬ 
tralto: it was for the latter singer that 
Rossini wrote the " Italiani in Algieri." 

Soon after, the Marquis Belcredi made 
him sign an engagement with Barbaja, di¬ 
rector of the Naples theatre, for six monlh.s, 
at eighty-four ducats per month. Here he 
sung "1 Fiorcntini" with Pellegrini. In 
case of very decided success, the contract 
with the manager declared that the engage¬ 
ment could be renewed for a year at due 
hundred and ten ducats per month. 

The success of Rubini was most com¬ 
plete ; nevertheless, the niggardly manager 
finding that the young singer was very de¬ 
sirous of remaining at Na]des, fur the sake 
of becoming familiar with the routine of a 
great theatre,and of receiving the excellent 
lessons of Nozzari, whose instructions were 
improving him daily, took advantage of 
his necessity of aecejttance. Barhaja only 
ofTered to rencu' his engagement at seventy 
ducats, instead of the eighty-four for which 
he had at first agreed. Ruliini, looking for¬ 
ward to better timc.s, which he knew de¬ 
pended on his continuance at Naples, had 
the good sense to comply with the tyran¬ 
nical laws of the avaricious manager. 
When acce])ting them he said, “ You now 
take advantage of my situation, but, sooner 
or later, you will have to repay me what 
you deprive me of with interest, when my 
fame is fully esahlished.” 

It was in ISIG, when Rubini was in his 
one-and-twentieth year, that the first opera 
was written that contained an air written 
on purpose for his voice; this was in the 
*' Adelson c Salviua." composed by Fiora- 
vanti. The air was a duo, sung by this te¬ 
nor an<l Pellegrini; the effect was admira¬ 
ble. The same composer wrote " Comin- 
gio Romito," in 1817 . The principal part 
was confided to Rubini, whose success was 
so great, that it extorted even from the ma¬ 
nager, Barbaja, e handsome sum, in addi¬ 
tion to the young singer’s monthly appoint¬ 
ment. Rubini, in 1318 , went to Rome with 
Pellegrini; Fiorav anti, who bad got the situ¬ 
ation of master of the chapel at the cathe¬ 
dral of St. Peter, here greeted his friends 
with the intelligence that he was writing 
his opera of *' Enrico IV.” "As the composer 
finished his acts, he sent them pieoe-meal 
to be studied by ilubini and Pellegrini. It 
was npt tlmteniag before the reptesen- 
Utioiif*4#lhkbh^ got the grand eavaUag 


of his part of Henry (ht Fourth #■ he read 
it, whistled it over, and sung it the next 
evening. 

It was at the carnival of 1819 that the 
opera of "La Gazza Ladra” was first repre¬ 
sented at Rome. Rubini, Ambroggi, Pelle¬ 
grini, and Mademoiselle Mombelle perform¬ 
ed in this ckef-faiwre. Ambroggi repre¬ 
sented the Innkeeper, the part that had been 
originally written for him; Pellegrini sus¬ 
tained the character of Fernando. The 
opera, thus strongly cast, was welcomed at 
Rome with enthusiasm thgl amounted to a 
mania. Every evening was encored repeat¬ 
edly the prison duo of " Forse un di conos- 
cerai” (perhaps one day it will be known), 
sung between Mademoiselle Momhelli and 
Ruhini. 'J’hc Ruiuaii ladies were perfectly 
bewitched with this celebrated scene: it was 
the rage for the masks at the carnival balls 
to carry puppets dressed in costume like 
Gianetto and Ninettn in the opera of “ La 
(iazzaand these little dolls were, next to 
the performers they represented, the exclu¬ 
sive objects of the attention of the fair 
Romans At this time Bcnclli, who bad 
been commissioned by the Parisian Opera 
directors to engage singers in Italy, would 
have persuaded Rubini to accept his offers, 
but Barbaja interposed, and refused his con¬ 
sent to this agreement. 

Whilst at Rome, Rubini often sung to 
the Princess Pauline Borghese, who greatly 
admired his voice, and in its soothing 
tones sought a remedy froit the profound 
melancholy which oppressed her. It was 
remembered, that, some time h fore, the 
Princess Belmonte had been nearly brought 
to the grave by a nervous aHfiiction on the 
spirits, fur which no cure could be found, 
till the celebrated tenor singer, Half, re¬ 
pealed to her every evening for a month the* 
air of “ iiohtario bosco omhroso,” (lonely 
shady wood), for which melody she had 
a particular affection, and every time she 
heard it sung by this great vocalist, she 
shed a torrent of tears. The relief of weep¬ 
ing had before been denied this lady, and 
the melodious voice of Raff caused these 
salutary tears to flow; which, perhaps, re¬ 
lieved the overcharged brain from mad¬ 
ness, fur she soon after recovered her spi¬ 
rits and hcathfu l ga i ety.* Thei»Princess 
* Wo are far from intefested in saving, tliat 
English pbysiciaos cannot ilo better in many 
ciisi-s of nervous wenknrsa, than recommeiiu 
light and agreeable reading to their afilicted 
patients: we say it without atFectation, that 
several eminent medical men, as well as affec¬ 
tionate friends, have recommended eren this 
Magazine ns a source of Tomfort for the invalid ; 
with what beneficial effect it is not for us to 
speak: but we strongly recommend a diver¬ 
sion which shall not weary; a reading which 
can tor a brief apace at least engross attfatioo 
—and thus give to nature her full power, tern- 
{lerally, and perhaps, peraasoenUy, of over* 
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Pauline Borghise had recourse to the same 
remedy; but the sorrow with which she 
mourned a falling house was too deep- 
seated to yield to song; the accents of 
Rubini might for a time soothe, but could 
not heal her grief, Sheoften sent for Rubini 
to hear his melodies, and when he left Rome, 
she presented him with a superb diamond. 

After Rubini returned to Ivaplcs, he went 
to Palermo with Donzelli and L:il>luche. 
He appeared there with Lablache in “ 11 
Matrimonio Segreto,’* wherein Lablache 
represented II Conte Rohinsone. 

In Italy, jealous husbands are scarcely 
known. Pass the Straits of Messina, and 
you find the dagger, the poison, the cord, 
and the dungeon, all ready to vindicate the 
least infraction of decorum. Sicilian hus¬ 
bands combine the suspicious manners of 
Spanish spouses of the fifteenth century, 
with Turkish vigilance and vengeance. 
If a singer at the theatre is supposed to 
direct his regards too long to one particular 
bo.x, he is likely to rue such imprudence, 
even if it be only the effect of accident. 

When Uubini first arrived at Palermo, 
he hud an iutrodviction to the patronage of 
a princess, whose name must not be men¬ 
tioned here. The lady reccii’ed him with 
the' graciousness that is generally accorded 
to persons of talent; and without the slight¬ 
est dc.sign on the heart of his beautiful 
patroness, Uubini paid herthe compliment 
usually afforded to ladies of the first rank 
in Italy, w'ho patronise music, by address¬ 
ing some of his most brilliant perform¬ 
ances to her box. The prince, her husband, 
who w'as possessed of a large share of Sici¬ 
lian jealousy, did not understand this mii- 

eoiniug a disease, which, in loo many cases, at 
least, arises from the action of mind upon n 
frame weakened by the misdirection of its own 
energies, and feeding upon the constitution of 
the sufl’erer. None are ignorant of the effect 
of music (too povrerful perhaps for the really 
w^akeneil patient to listen to, when agreeable 
reading might bo beneficial) upon almost eveiw 
frame, 1'ha band plays—the stationary mul- 
titiide is in an instant rolnuiarilg in motion; 
if the air be cbeerful, every countenauce beams 
with joy ; if sombre its bearing, almost every 
visage is downcast. And in this there appears 
to be lometliing natur.il—sqmetliing which 
forms part of our very nature. The child no 
less than the tutored man feels it, and responds 
to its well-oalled “ touching” tones; even the 
hardy Highlander, absent in distant regions, is 
carried back heart and seal to bis native hills, 
Slid could uot be detained by the rigour of dis- 
eipline, were particular sirs not prohibited 
which would remind him of his own country. 
David .calmed the sfrnii'iett of bis passions 
by means of music. Again then, we repeat, 
let the physician try alt in liis power, by such 
exercise of Stind over matter, to work a near 
era in’^the healing art: we doubt not much yet 
remaiiui under this head, to be accomplished. 
—Eo. 
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sical homage, and thought the beat mode 
of silencing the throat of the presumptu¬ 
ous first tenor was by cutting it, a bruta¬ 
lity by no means surprising in a country 
which practices all the ferocious usages of 
the middle ages, where the nobles retain 
hired bravos for the purposes of assassin¬ 
ation, ami where the magistrates never 
think of investigating the deeds of a man 
of rank, but send to prison singers or 
actresses on the least complaint of insub¬ 
ordination from the grandees. 

One evening as Rubini was returning 
through a dark street home from the thea¬ 
tre, after a very successful performance, he 
was seized by two ruflians wlio pinioned 
him, and threw a thick coverlet over bis 
face, which they drew tight at the back of 
his head to stille his cries. Could he 
even have called for succour, in Palermo it 
would have been uscles.», no person would 
have troubled himself to interfere, as the 
populace consider that such doings are al¬ 
ways commanded by some great man, 
whn.se order.s ought to he respected. Mean¬ 
time. the bravos hurried Rubini down to 
thebeach,with the intention of poniarding 
him, and throwing him into the sea. Ku- 
biiii commended his soul to Cod. in the 
firm belief that he should never again sing 
a cavatina in this world. At that moment, 
one of his executioners recognised him. 
This worthy was a dilettante in low life, a 
perfect fanatic in music and singing, a spe¬ 
cies of la/.zaronc, who had once begged 
orders of Uubini as he went into the thea¬ 
tre, and struck by the man’s ]inssion for 
music, Uubini had good-naturedly given 
him free entrance. Never were free tick¬ 
ets better disposed of, for they certainly 
saved the finely-organized throat of Uubini 
fiom destruction; the musical brigand not 
only relaxed his murderous clutch from 
the said tuneful throat, but told Uubini 
what he had been hired to do, whom he 
offended, and the nature of the offence, 
advising him to be more careful while he 
remained in Sicily. It is to the suscepti¬ 
bility of this brigand’s ears that we owe 
the safety of the throat of Hubini, a thief 
insensible to the charm of melody would 
have cut it without mercy. Bonetti, a for¬ 
mer first tenor at Palermo, was not so for¬ 
tunate; he paid with hie life thenenalty of 
suspicion: it is thus that the nobles of Pa¬ 
lermo treat their rivals in love. 

'Directly after this adventure, Rubini re¬ 
turned to Napke, before the conclusion of 
the year 1819. He found, as adebuiante 
on the theatrical boards, Mademoiselle 
(Miomel, a scholfr of the Parisian Coaser- 
vatoire. Rubini heard her in Hianni de 
Parigi,” an opera of Morlacchi: he was so 
enchanted with her voice and style of exe¬ 
cution, that he recommended Barbaja not 
to part sriith her, but to engage her iorNt- 
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pies, instead of Berp[amo and Palermo, whi¬ 
ther her destination was. Barba ja followed 
his advice, and Mademoiselle Chomel was 
the ornament of the Neapolitan statue fur 
two years, during which time she so often 
played Itosina to Rubini’s Almavim, and 
their hands were eo often joined before the 
fall of the curtain, that they at last took it 
into their heads to ratify tnis marriage in 
ood earnest, and Mademoiselle Chomel 
ecame Madame Rubini. 

In 1824, Rarbajulost the direction of the 
I^aples theatres; nevertheless, he did not 
relinquish the engagements of his singers, 
but can ied to Vienna the most finished and 
numerous coinjiany that had perhaps ever 
met together. Among his tenors he cnubl 
reckon Davidc, Rubini, l)onzelli,and Cici- 
inara; his bases were l,ablache, Ainbroggi, 
Botticelli, and Bassi. lie had nine prima 
donnas, who had attained, or since have ac¬ 
quired, great names: these were, M-idames 
Rubini. Mainville h'odor, lickerlin, Unghcr, 
Dardanelb, (Irimbaun, and Mademoiselles 
iSontag, (iiudetta (jrisi.and Mombclli. At 
this time, Mcrcadante wrote “ 11 Podcsta 
di Burgos,” wliose libretto is an imitation 
of the “Alcaide of Molorido,” by Picard. In 
this piece Rubini, liublachc, and Madame 
Mainville Podor, unilertook the princi|)al 
))arts. The opera was received at the impe¬ 
rial capital of Austria with great ajiplausc; 
and notwithstanding his competition with 
such constellations of talent, Rubini made 
daily progress in jmblic favour. 

The time at length came, when Rubini 
appeared at Paris, whither his reputation 
had preceded him. llis debut was made 
at the theatre Pavant, October C, 182.5, in 
the part of llumiro in the " Cenerentola 
the sensation he c.\cited will not be easily 
forgotten by his singing a cavatina of 
Raimondi. After six months Barbaja again 
recalled him, to the great regret of his 
Parisian audiences. Fie obtained from 
the Prcnch journalists unbounded commen¬ 
dations, and the title of King gf the Te¬ 
nors. 

lie divided the year 1826 between Na¬ 
ples and Milan; it was at the latter city 
that Bellini wrote for him the fine part of 
Gualtiero in " 11 Pirata.” The year 1827 
he was engaged at Vienna and at Milan. 

Donizetti composed “Anna Bolena,” and 
Bellini “ La Sonnambula:*’ they were both 
first performed at the theatre Carcano. Ru- 
hini. Gain, and Madame Pasta, supported 
the principal characters in these celebrated 
pieces. 

The quality of Rubini’s marvellous voice 
had been gradually improving for the last 
8i.x years, and had not, perhaps, reached its 
present exquisite tone till this season, when 
Bellini^ana Donizetti, taking advantage of 
his pecidiat hnd original powers, composed 
eon^^ their celebrated melodies, to suit 
his flexible talent. 


His first appearance in London was in 
the character of Gualtiero in “ II Pirata,” 
while his wife jilayed the part of Imogens. 
Their success was so decided, that they 
were summoned on the scene after the 
opera: a testimonial not very common 
from an Plnglish audience. Madame Ru¬ 
bini could with her own talents have sup¬ 
ported a less gifted partner; but Rubini 
was desirous that she should give up the 
fatigues of a theatrical life; and as they 
have no family to provide for, he thinks 
his own exertions sufHcient for the task of 
realizing their fortune. Por dfteen years 
Rubini and his wife were entangled by the 
claims of Barbaja, who disposed of their 
persons and voices as he pleased. It is 
true that this manager yielded Rubini’s 
talents to the principal capitals of Europe, 
but this was for his own most enormous 
profit; for instance, when Rubini has been 
])aid the sum of 125,000 francs for the ser¬ 
vices of himself and his wife, only 60,000 
found their way to these performers; the 
rest was devoured by the manager at Na¬ 
ples, whose bond-people they were. 

This statement ought a little to ame¬ 
liorate the angry feeling that is often ma¬ 
nifested by the English public, when their 
journalists comment on the immense sums 
received by foreign artists for the exer¬ 
tion of their vocal powers, when we find 
that the chief part of these enormous 
proceeds are absorbed by those who have 
undertaken to bring forward and make 
known those rare talent.s which give ex¬ 
quisite delight to an audience; and when 
we consider that the cruel catarrhs, which 
are the scourge of our island, often en¬ 
tirely destroy the delicate organs on which 
depend the peculiar tone of a fine voice, 
and this painful malady frequently seizes 
the unhap])y patient at the moment when 
exertion is most called for, we shdl find 
that England is not quite the paradise for 
foreign performers, which it has been 
usually represented to be by our periodical 
press. 

The height of Rubini is but five feet 
three inches; but his figure is extremely 
good and well proportioned, and his ta¬ 
lents are decidedly dramatic; and when a 
glimpse of talent in the Italian drama wiU 
admit it, our singer becomes an excellent 
actor. His voice is a true eontraltino, an ele¬ 
vated tenor, rising from the note mi to ut, of 
the voice from the chest, and prolonged to 
la in the /ousel treble. Wonderful facility, 
powerful volume,' and a delicious timbre, 
with soul-subduing padios, characterises 
this astonishing voice. There is a sort of 
trembling on the sustained notes, which, 
instead of being considered a defect, is 
found greatly to augment the pathetic ex¬ 
pression for which this singer is so highly 
tamed. 

It is only since the last fire years that 
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Rubini has been free from the bondni^e of that time between London * and Paris : 
Barbaja, and consequently capable of reap- and has held a distinsruishcd place in all 
in{; the benefit of hU own talents. He f^rcat musical re-unions and professional 
has divided his professional exertions since performances in both countries. 


THE ANGRY LOVER’S PARTING. 

SONNET BY DRAYTON— l6t20. 

Since there’s no help—come let us kiss and part! 

Nay, I have done, you get no more of me I 
And 1 am glad, yea, glad with all my heart. 

That thus so clearly I myself can free! 

Shake hands for ever, cancel all our v(»ws, 

And when we meet at any time again. 

Be it not seen in either of our brows. 

That we one jot or former love retain. 

Now at the last gasp of lA)ve’.s fleeting breath, 

When his jmlse failing passion stirless lies. 

When faith is kneeling by his htd of death, 

And innocence is closing up his eyes— 

Now, if tlu»u would’st, when all have given him over— 
From death to light thou inightest him recover! 


TALES OF THE ENGLISH CHRONICLES.t 

BY MISS AONKS .STIlICKt.ANI). 

THE CO-HEIRESS OF HEREFORD. 

CU.WTEB I. 


Humpliroy do Bohun, Duke of Ilerc- 
fonl, and hereditary higii-constahic of 
England, dying in the early pcirt of 
Uichanl the Second’s reign, loft two 
daughters, who were the greatest co¬ 
heiresses in England. 

Eleanor, the elder of the twain, was 
married before her father’s death to the 
famous Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of 
Gloucester and Buckingham, uucle to 
the reigning sovereign; but Mary, the 
youngest, had hut just attained her 
6fteenth year at the time of the Duke 
of Hereford’s decease. 

Each of these noble ladies was en¬ 
titled to lands whose revenues were not 
less than fifty thousand nobles a year; a 
prodigious sum in those days, when the 
value of money was so considerable, that 
daily labourers worked twelve hours for a 
penny fee. 

In addition to her share of the divisi¬ 
ble lands of Hereford, the Lady Eleanor, 


in right of primogeniture, claimed tho 
castle and rich domain of Fleshy, or 
Plaisy, near 'rhackstead, in Essex, the 
seat of the hereditary high-conslublo 
of England, and many other important 
soignories and privileges, besides tho 
ollice of constable of England, which 
was granted to her husband as her 
deputy. 

Now cue would suppose that such a 
mighty dower with a wife would have 
been .suilicient to satisfy any one; but 
as some people can never have enough 
to content them, the Duke of Gloucester 
cast a greedy eye on the younger sisters 
share of the patrimony. Unluckily for 
the Lady Mary de Bohiirf, she had been 
confided to liis guardianship by her 
father on his cleath-hed, and this covet¬ 
ous guardian, taking undue advantage of 
the power that had been reposed inliim, 
resolved to devote the youthful co-heircss 
to a convent, ;pid by that means to appro* 


* For further notice of Riibiiii, we refer to our criliijurs upon the King’e Theatre, 
f The following Tales of the English Chronicles h ivo been publishefl in this Magazine; via— 
No. 1. Hubert de burgh, (hu ihrourite of King Henry the Third, January, 1831, p. ti. 

No. 3. The Sanctuary, in the asme reign, April, 183T. p. 306. 

No. 3. The Prisoner of State, during the Wars of York end Lancaster, December, 1834, 
p. 378; and January, 1835, p. 10. 

No. 4. The Double Bridal, during the same period. Mi r:h, 181.5, p. l.W. 

No. 5. Sir Lucas Stsonmre and the I.,ord High Admiral, February and Msrol-, 1836, pp. 103 
and 160. 
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priate the vhole of the lands and honours 
of Hereford to his own use, in right of 
his wife. 

The Duchess Eleanor, even If con¬ 
sulted in this matter, which is a very 
doubtful point, offered no opposition in 
her sister’s behalf to the pleasure of her 
princely consort, for she was one of those 
quiet patterns of conjugal duty who knew 
no other law than the will of an impe¬ 
rious husband, and the royal duke her 
spouse was absolute master of his own 
house, from the lowest cellar to the loftiest 
attic. 

He was, it is true, the most strenuous 
advocate for public liberty that ever courted 
the favour of the Commons ; but woe to 
those who nurtured the slightest resistance 
to his own private despotism, or interfered 
with his schemes cither of gain or ambi¬ 
tion. 

Had he obeyed the dictates of his 
arbitrary and covetous temper, he would 
immediately, upon her father’s death, 
have consigned his young sislcr-in-Iaw to 
the dreary shades of a cloister, without 
condescending either to consult her 
inclination, or to have recourse to any 
sort of device to lead her taste that way: 
but the wealthy co-heiress of Hereft)rd 
was an object of eager attctition, not only 
to all the needy courtiers and profligate 
favourites of King Richard 11., but also 
to every bachelor member of the royal 
family, all of whom kept a jealous eye 
upon the duke’s procccding>, and he was, 
therefore, constrained to dissemble his 
designs, and play a cautious game with 
respect to his rich wanl. 

■rhe Lady Mary do Bohun was in her 
iiilteenth year at the time of her father’s 
death; ** a perilous age," as her guardian 
observed with a deep sigh to his ever 
acquiescent consort, the Duchess Eleanor. 
Moreover, she was of a high spirit; and 
since tho marriage of her elder sister, 
she had governed her governesses, ruled 
her masters, and rendered hor noble 
fiither, the lord bigh-constable of England 
himself, the puppet of her baby whims. 

Tho Duke of Gloucester was aware he 
had to deal with a damsel who, young as 
she was, know her own consequence— 
one who, had she boon the elder sister, 
would have claimed her father’s oflicc 
of 1oKl‘high*constable of England, and, 
sconted. to pfictice it by deputy, even 
though^laf Meputy wore her own hus¬ 
band, atRl a Plantagenet, 


She knew the omnipotence of wealth, 
girl as she was, as well as if she had been 
the lord chancellor. She had been 
taught by her father to look down with 
pity, allied to contempt, on tho poverty 
of her sovereign, and to treat the preten¬ 
sions of all the noble suitors who had 
hitherto sought her hand with utter dis¬ 
dain. 

The confiding frankness of early youth, 
which hopeth all things and belicvcth all 
things, had been carefully checked and 
repressed by the worldly wisdom of her 
cautious father, who taught her to suspect 
guile and deep design in every one about 
her. 

This w’as one of the pains and penal¬ 
ties attached to the envied possession of 
lichcs which the heiresses of all ages 
are doomed to pay: those gilded fetters 
which restrain the sweet flame of natural 
feeling, and chock the warm afiections of 
a young heart, before the cold, cruel world, 
has thrown its first blight upon them. 

The Duke of Gloucester observed the 
state of his sister-in-law’s mind with secret 
satUfaclion. It augured well for his pro¬ 
ject of keeping her single, 

“ She distrusts men, already,” said he; 
“ she is jealous of tho probable influence 
of her wealth upon those who have sought 
her in marriage of her father. She ha.<i 
never loved, and, if discreetly managed, 
she never may. The energies of her 
strong mind shall bo directed another 
way. Praise bo to the saints, she is no 
beauty, and she has too much sense to 
fancy herself one. She will betake her¬ 
self to a convent of her own accord, if 
only to evince her contempt for the flat¬ 
teries of mercenary wooers; and in the 
mean time, I will turn her attention both 
to learning and religion.” 

The result of the wily duke’s first con¬ 
versation with the Lady Mary was suffi¬ 
cient to discourage a less resolved per¬ 
son ; for though she could both read and 
wTite, which were rare accomplishments 
for females of the fourteenth century, 
she yawned aloud at his artful commenda¬ 
tions of the beauty of learning, and as¬ 
sured him “ she was a prodigy in compa¬ 
rison with the Duchess Eleanor her sis¬ 
ter, and that she already knew more than 
was required of any lady of rankand 
when he cunningly attempted to dis¬ 
course on piety and the charms of a holy 
life, she, with equal candour and truth, 
informed him, “ j|hat she was not a whit 
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more heavenly-minded than himself 
and furthermore protested, “ by her yea 
and nay, that she should consider it expe¬ 
dient for him to set her the example of 
embracing a monastic life, before she 
could resolve to give up the pomps and 
vanities of this vricked world/' 

The Duchess Eleanor stood amazed at 
the pertness of her young sister, and the 
imperious duke regretted that his office 
of guardian to this perverse damsel ditl 
not invest him with the power of bestow¬ 
ing a paternal chastisement upon her. 
However, he dissembled his wrath, spoke 
her fair, and requested the family con¬ 
fessor to enjoin a sharp ])cnanco for the 
good of her soul the next lime she went 
to him for spiritual consolation. 

This was rather an odd way of creating 
a relish for a religious life in the mind of 
a young lady wlio had avowed a profane 
disinclination for such things; but poli¬ 
ticians, when tlicy give w.iy to the indul¬ 
gence of ill temper, are very likely to 
defeat their own prefects. The mighty 
Duke of Gloucester was not profound 
enough in his observations of the move¬ 
ments of tlic human heart to bo aware 
of his own want of judgment in trilles, 
and the great chain of the events in every 
person's life are linked hv minute springs, 
and those springs arc, in nine cases out 
of ten, moved by trilles. 

The Lady Mary de Bohim had no^cr 
been enjoined to perform penance before, 
and though she could not prove the fact, 
she somehow or other suspected that the 
infliction proceeded from the inffnonce of 
her princely brotlier-in-law on her hi¬ 
therto complaisant spiritual director. She 
did not take the thing at all graciously, 
and a few days afierwards informed her 
si-ster of Gloiiccater, “ that .she found no 
comfort in Father Benedict’s ministry, 
therefore it was her intention to choose a 
new confessor and almoner." 

The Duchess Eleanor held up both 
hands and eyes in amazement at hearing 
a girl of fifteen talking of so presump¬ 
tuous a thing as discharging the family 
priest, and using her own understanding 
in the selection of another to supply his 
place. 

For the first time in her life she was 
eloquent in discussing the monstrousness 
of such a proceeding. 

Notwithstanding ali the sage exordiums 
of her married sister, the perverse co- 
heirew of Hereford wu resolute io her 


refusal to confess any more of her pec¬ 
cadilloes to the man who had venturra to 
enjoin her first penance. 

Father Benedict made a solemn com¬ 
plaint to the Duke of Gloucester on the 
contumacy of his ward. The duke ele¬ 
vated his eyebrows when he heard the 
charge, till they touched the top of his 
low stern forehead, and addressed the 
young lady in these words 

** Why, how now, my lady sister! art 
thou bent upon incurring the foul name 
of a Wicklillitc, by this perverse folly of 
thine, in refusing to confess thy sins, and 
obtain godly shrift for the same ?’’ 

“ N.iy, marry, my princely brother," 
replied the damsel, “ I wot not of having 
done any thing lately which requireth 
shrift of any niiiii; 1 know 1 lead a more 
sober life at this dull castle of Fleshy 
than the priest who enjoincth me pe¬ 
nances; yea, and a mure innocent one 
than he who hath put such grievous 
tyranny into luy confessor’s head; and I 
tell you fait-Iv, that rather than bo sub¬ 
jected to such a yoke, I will profess my¬ 
self n follower of the parson of Lutter¬ 
worth oiilrighl, and claim the protection 
of the right royal and puissant Duke of 
Lancaster, voiir brother, who is the shield 
of the Wiiklifliles.” 

“ My fair sister, this is idle discourse,” 
said the Duke of Gloucester; but light 
as it seeinulh, it is weighty enough to 
bring you umlcr the papal censure, if 
repeated before persons less lovingly dis¬ 
posed towards you than myself ancf your 
sister, my princely duchess; and I pray 
you to consider how grievously you may 
be mulcted botli in penance of body and 
of purse, before reconciliation witn the 
church may be effected fur you; therefore, 

I beseech you to call to mind the expe¬ 
diency of removing the evil scandal of 
your late heretical life, by setting an 
edifying example of holiness and saintly 
deuicaiiour.” 

1 have no objection," said the young 
lady, “ to undertake a pilgrimage to the 
shrine of St. Thomas ol Canterboiy, for 
the good of roy soul." 

f dare say not," muttered the dhke 
between bis shut teeth; ** these same pil¬ 
grimages are pleasant pastime for idle 
demoiselles who are on the look-out for 
lone aiiientures. No, no, mv fair sister," 
ursued he aloud, “ it is not for those who 
ave been leading (he life of vile beretutf, 
to presume to approach that holy sbriili," 
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“ Theni’,’ ibid the Lad) Mary,1 will 
bound me to the holy land of blessed 
Walsingham, and expiate my late disobe¬ 
dience, bv sAbring a pearl necklace upon 
our Lady a stirine.” 

, *< Our Lady will accept nothing at thy 
hand, Lady Mary de Bohun, till thou 
.host made the amends of leading a godly 
and devout life for at least six months 
to come,” said the duke; “ therefore, 1 
counsel thee to begin a notable course of 
pious exercises forthwith.’’ 

“ The first rtf which shall be to provide 
Wtlielf with a truly (ie\out and irreproach- 
aide almoner,” replied the l.ady Mary. 

'i'hc Duke of (iloucester did not cun- 
. test that point with his resolute ward. 
His forbearance did not proceed from an 
inclination of indulging her in her way¬ 
ward opposition to his pleasure, but 
because ho suddenly called to mind an 
ecclesiastic far more likely to forward his 
object with a damsel of Lady Mary's 
temper than Father llcncdict, who was, 
in sooth, a very sleepy sort of person, 
who loved Burgundian w ino better than his 
breviary, and was little likely to persuade 
a spoiled girl of fifteen, and the wealthiest 
heiress in Kngland, withal, to renounce 
the pomps, and \aiiItios, and riches of 
this world for a dull eon^entual life. It 
was the height of folly in the duke, to 
imagine that it would be in the power of 
any otic to accomplish such a change in 
the inclinations of his spright ly, self-Avilled 
sister-in-law ; hut great politicians often 
deceive themselves by making absurd cal¬ 
culations, so he said to himself—“The 
learned and eloquent Sylvanus Vaux, 
of Oxenford, shall be the new almoner 
fur my froward ward; and if it be in the 

{ tower of any one to entice a maiden of 
ter temper to book learning and devotion, 
he is the man ; and 1 swear by my hopes 
of the undivided lands of Hereford, that 
if Sylvanus prevail upon her young lady¬ 
ship to profess herself a nun, he shall be 
rewarded with a bishop's mitre for his 
pains.” 

Venr small aficction had the Lady Maty 
de Bohun for a father confessor of the 
Duke of Gloucester's providing, for she 
had many confessions to make of her dis¬ 
like to his gnanlianship-—her distaste to 
the dull seclusion of Fleshy Castle, where 
she Wfs as carefully mewed up from the 
sight of man, as if she had been already 
vowed' a ^i^nh, and some shrewd sus- 
piciotjiofh er own, that it was his design 


to keep her single, because she was, as 
co-heiress with his wife, entitled to half the 
lands of Hereford, which he at present 
held in wanlsliip. 

Now she knew she could not indulge 
herself by making disclosures of an im¬ 
portant nature to a priest, whom he had 
recommended so warmly as the soft 
spoken Sylvanus, of Oxenford, so she re¬ 
solved to treat him as a snake in the grass, 
and honour him with very little of her 
notice. It Avas, lioiA'crer, far easier to 
make such a resolution than to keep it, 
for Sylvanus, of Oxenford, Aivas so cour¬ 
teous, so affectionate, and so agreeable 
in his behaAiour to her, that, despite of 
herself, she was enticed into con\evs.e 
with him, both on spiritual and temporal 
matters, a dozen times a d.iy; and though 
she often studied disobliging speeches for 
his discomfiture, she could not find it in 
her heart to address premeditated insult 
to one so meek, so pious, and so learned, 
as the venerable Father Sylvanus. Such 
were the prevailing charms of his man¬ 
ners and conversation, that he, insensibly, 
and cAen against her own consent, as it 
AA'cro, led her to take delight in the 
various studies to Avhich he directed her 
attention. Books, he soon convinced the 
Lady Mary, Avnuld afford her a constant 
and pleasing resource against the dulness 
of Fleshy Castle, and the wearisome 
society of her sister and her handmaidens, 
whose whole discourse Avas confined to 
such topics, as patterns for embroidery 
and tapestry, llie relathe merits of silks 
or crcAvcIs fur the execution of the same, 
or the best and most improved methods 
of weaving the fine threads they spun 
from Suffolk hemp into sheets and napery. 

The Lady Mary took no pleasure 
either in stitching, spinning, or weaving. 
She had no mother; and ever since her 
sister’s marriage she had been accustomed 
to unbounded liberty. Hunting, hawking, 
and riding with her noble sire, had been 
among her favourite pursuits; and now 
she had attained to the important age of 
fifteen, she felt it difficult to conform to 
the quiet occupations of a spinster or a 
liouseAA’ife. She did not consider that it 
was any point of duty in the heiress of 
fifty thousand nobles a year, to put any 
constraint on her inclinations; and having 
no employment but grumbling, no amuse¬ 
ment but quarrelling with her princely 
brother-in-law and guardian, the tedium 
of her life till the arrival of Father Syl- 
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vanu» at IMcsliy Castle, can scarcely be 
described. 

If the personal advantages of her new 
almoner had borne any proportion to the 
beauty of his mind or the chands of liis 
conversation, and he had happened to 
be forty years younger than he was, it is 
possible that some of the wealth of the 
younger co-heiress of Hereford might 
have been employed in purchasing from 
the pope a dispensation from his mo¬ 
nastic vows for Father Sylvanus Vaux, with 
liberty to marry; but the accomplished 
almoner was a little old man, blind of one 
eye, and grievously afflicted with gout 
and other maladies, which, albeit, they 
might render him the object of a fair 
young lady’s pity, were not very likely to 
create a feeling any way allied to love. 

Notwithstanding these outward defects, 
the genius and graceful manners of Father 
Sylvanus obtained for him that influence 
over the mind of the haughty Lady Mary 
dc Bohun, which no former preceptor had 
ever possessed. He succeeded in con¬ 
vincing her of the value of intellectual 
cultivation, and she became eager to 
avail herself of the advantages of in¬ 
struction from such a master. To make 
up for lost time, she now studied with 
such persevering assiduity, tiiut the Duko 
of Gloucester began to exult in the suc¬ 
cess of ids scheme. Had that scheme 
been merely to render his petulant unin¬ 
formed, the most learned woman of the 
age in which she lived, he might have 
rejoiced with reason ; hut he only sought 
to inspire her with a thirst fur knowledge 
and a taste for studious pursuits, in the 
hope that she might be induced to retire 
to the quiet shades of a cloister, as other 
learned females had dune before her, in 
Older to enjoy leisure and opportunity fur 
their indulgence. 

Although at that period England was 
beginning to emerge in some degree 
from the profound depths of ignorance, 
which from the time of the Norman con¬ 
quest had overshadowed the land, yet 
learning was still in a great measure 
confined to conventual cells: which cir¬ 
cumstance may well account for the 
great influence of churchmen in tem¬ 
poral affairs, since “ those who think will 
rule.” The Duke of Gloucester had no 
intention of endowing his sister-in-law 
with this perilous faculty, when he took 
such exceeding pains to turn her young 
mind to the acquisition of knowledge. 

E—Vou IX.—Jotv. 


sai 

On the' contraiy*; he fanqied that such 
pursuits as those to which she had fMeii 
artfully drawn, would have-the effect of 
rendering her a puisne votary' of ideel 
perfection an<l moral beauty, not to'b'd 
met with in the coarse deiiui'ii’s of the'^ 
work-day world, from which ho tniste4 
she would, in the romantic fervour ol 
youthful enthusiasm, turn away with dis- ' 
gust, and in some moment of high- 
wrought feeling, pledge herself to a ce-i 
lestial spouse. 

Now it happened that the Lady Maty 
had not a single spice of romance in her 
composition; site iiad at fifteen an equal 
share of worldly wisdom, and twice as 
much keeimess of perception as the 
royal duko licr hrother-in-law ; and after 
three yixirs’ intense study under the aus¬ 
pices of one of the clearcst-headeil cc- 
flosiastics of Oxford, she improved her 
natural abiliti<>s by the acquisition of 
both learning and reflection; and while 
she preserved and even affected a child¬ 
ish petnliiiice of manner, she was in ef¬ 
fect a inalcli for a po[io’s legato in diplo¬ 
matic .nidross. 

Fleshy I'uslle was now the resort of all 
the learned ecclesiastics in the neighbour¬ 
hood, wliowereiiivitedthitlierby thoDuko 
of Gloucester, in the hope of increasing the 
Lady Mary’s relish for that peculiar cast 
of society, in which alone acquirements 
could be understood and appreciated. 
Her vanity was indeed flattered by tho 
commendations and admiration which 
she received from persons whose intel¬ 
lectual powers had liceii so carefully cul¬ 
tivated and adorned, and whose manners, 
like those of Father Sylvanus, were re¬ 
markable for their agreeable insinuation; 
but when they enlarged on tho glory 
of sacrificing all earthly vanities and dis¬ 
tinctions for the good of the -church, 
she candiiily a.ssiircd them her ambition 
pointed to a difl'erent goal. 

Father .Sylvanus had long ceased to 
exhort her on subjects of the mind. He 
understood her character perfectly well, 
and in his own mind transferred his ex¬ 
pectations of a mitre from the Duke of 
Gloucester to hi-, wealthy pupil at some 
future period. That period, however, 
never came. The almoner was stricken 
with a mortal sickness in the midst of 
all his brilliant visions of preferment. 

The Lady Mary de Bohun, who really 
valued the one-eyed little old priest 
better tlian any thing in the world. 
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litAdd a friendly VUit of sympathy to hia 
bfed'side, attended by her damsels and 
paze of honour. 

Father Sylvanus, greatly touched by 
this condescension on the part of his 
high-bom pupil, expressed an earnest 
titUh to speak to her alone ; and when her 
Attendants had withdrawn, he disclosed 
tU her all the Duke of Gloucester’s si¬ 
nister designs with regard to beguiling 
hdr into a life of celibacy, which he as¬ 
sured her, on the word of a dying man, 
ifraS neither so honourable, nor yet so 
^od for the soul, as the state of holy 
matrimony. 

The Lady Mary evinced no surprise 
it this information, for she hail seen 
through her guardian’s shallow project 
from the first; and she told Father Syl- 
tanus that she lived in the hope of out¬ 
witting him. 

The father cautioned her against 
ipeaking her mind too openly at Fleshy, 
and obliged her with much useful ad¬ 
vice as to her future conduct with re¬ 
gard to her princely relatives, and soon 
after expired with a clear conscience. 

After the death of Father Sylvanus, 
the Lady Mary de Bohun demeaned 
heiself with great circumspection. She 
divided her time between her study and 
her oratory, and discoursed in a very 
edifying manner of virgins and martyrs to 
all the ecclesiastical visiters who resorted 
to Fleshy Castle to feast at the royal 
duke’s expense, and to lay plans of their 
own for appropriating the lands of the 
young co-heiress of Hereford, not to the 
use of their noble patron, but to the ser¬ 
vice of holy mother church; hut they 
had to deal not with a weak, igno- 
Vatil girl, who might be flattered or 
played upon at will, but with a shrewd, 
sharp-sighted damsel, who had been 
trained and educated by one of their 
own craft; so they only wasted their 
peins on her, and gained nothing. 

About this lime, the Duchess Eleanor, 
who had hitherto borne ftnly daughters, 
oriented her princely consort with an 
neit*, whose birth was the commencement 
fif a series of festivities and rejoicings, such 

Ihd glooitay shades of Fleshy had never 
Witbdssed, since the foundation of the 
bAstId was laid by the first high-constabic 

ofEn|l&b<l; 

^Tljo bdbO was an uncommonly lovely 
0^ iind ilvfi welcomed by his voung aUht 
wHikliut«>aiBktloh as a fair living toy, 


who would afford her some amusement 
during the long dull winter that was ap¬ 
proaching ; and so well pleased was the 
Duke of Gloucester at the symptoms of 
regard which she bestowed on his heir, 
that he actually invited her to act as god¬ 
mother to the new-horn at the approach¬ 
ing splendid ceromonial of his christening. 

The duke had a provident eye to the 
interests of his infant son in this arrange¬ 
ment, hoping to behold the whole of the 
lands and honours of Hereford eventually 
centre in him cither by heirship or bequest. 

The Lady Mary made a demure curt¬ 
sey and a suitable acknowledgment for 
the honour that was designed her, be¬ 
stowed a second caress on the baby Plan- 
tageiiet, and withdrew counting her beads. 

The duke was in a perfect ecstacy at 
her behaviour, which he considered re¬ 
markably promising; and when he ob¬ 
served her a few minutes afterwards, 
w'alking on the esplanade of the castle, 
in earnetit conference with the bishop, 
w'ho came to administer the rite of bap¬ 
tism to his infant heir, he made no doubt 
but she was c«)iisulting that reverend 
prelate on her pions intention of retiring 
from the world. He was somewhat mis¬ 
taken SIS to the natuiM of the colloquy, for 
the yoimg lady was employed in extract- 
isig all the information she could from 
the bishop respecting the names and 
persons of the courtly guests who were 
expected to attend the approaching stately 
ceremonial. 

She could not ha\c applied to any one 
who was Itetter able, or, indeed, more 
willing to satisfy her curiosity on this 

point, for the Bishop of -was in 

possession of a list of all the guests whom 
the Duke of Gloucester had bidden on 
this occasion; and being greatly charmed 
with the learning, engaging manners, and 
sprightly wit of the fair querist, he obli¬ 
gingly drew a slip of vellum from his 
sleeve, and read as follows, to his atten¬ 
tive companion;— 

“ A true and faithful catalogue of the 
royal, noble, and worshipful guests who 
hate hecti bidden hv that most royal and 
redoubted prince, Thomas of Woodstock, 
Duke of Gloucester, Earl of Buckingham, 
and High-Constable of England, to the 
christening of the puissant prince, his heir, 
whom may God preserve and bless. Amen. 
Sponsors': finst, the illustrious and nnist 
royal Prince Edmund of Langtev, Duke of 
York, ahd Ekrl of Citnbridge, fifth son laf 
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our late Lord King Edward. Secondly, 
the right valiant and royal Prince Henry of 
Lancaster, Ear! of Derby, the nephew to 
my Lord the Duke of (ijoucesfor.” 

“ Dotli he in any wise resemhle him, 
holy father?" interrupted the Lady Mary, 
with sonic vivacity. 

** I grieve to say he doth not, f.iir 
daughter,” replied the prelate, “ for, sooth 
to say, he savourcth of the vile heresies 
of the e\il parson of Lutterworth.” 

“ Doubtless, he is a. very ugly and ill- 
favoured person,’' said the J^ady Mary, 
crossing herself. 

“ All heretics arc unlovely,” replied 
the bishop. 

“ Poradventurc he is old, too ?” said 
the young ladv. 

“ His iniquities cvcecd his years," re¬ 
plied the bishop, “ for ho is not more 
than two-and-tvvenly at the utmost.” 

“ I suppose ho resembles, in shajie, his 
grandfather, Henry Duke of Liineii.<>ti‘r, 
who was siirnamed vvry-ueck ?observed 
the Lady IMary. 

“ He is of a stilf-nocked and perverse 
generation,” replieil the bishop, “ like 
others of his evil line." 

“ I pray you, reverend father, to dip 
iny fair young nephew thrice in holy 
water after tliis foul sponsor hath em¬ 
braced lilui,’’ s„id the Lady Mary, “ or I 
shall never endure to kiss liim again." 

“ All proper puriiicatiou shall bo re¬ 
sorted to, believe me, daughter; and we 
must pray that grace may bo given the 
babe to renonneo and defy this gudfal her, 
along with his other gliostly enemies, us 
soon as he shall be able to pronounce the 
vulgar tongue.” 

“ Which will be at a very early ago, I 
will answer for him, or ho is no true scion 
of the Gloucester line of Plantageael,” 
thought the Lady Mary. However, slie 
did not make her opinion on this point 
known to the l)isho]i, who was a noted 
court gossip, but took a second peep over 
his shoulder at the list of the drumnlis 
personcBf among whom she was to play 
so conspicuous a part at the approaciiing 
pageant. 

Her OA'n name occurred, of course, 
next in order, as godmother to the most 
high and puissant prince of ten days old; 
then was written in fair characters, “ Item, 
Sir Richard Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel, 
and I^ord Admiral of England.” 

“’That noble is my kinsman,” cried 
Ibf; Lady Maryt with much pleasure. 


“Thy cousin in the third degree, 
lady," said the bishop. “ The Lady 
Eleanor, Countess of Arundel," pursued 
he, recurring to the list. 

“ Mine own dear aunt, whom I have 
not seen sinco the sorrowful day when I 
became nn orphan 1” exclaimed the Lady 
Mary. 

“Sir Richard ncaucliamp, Earl df 
Warwick," continued the bishop. 

“ Is he an oli man ?" asked the young 
lady. 

“ No, daughter, a sprightly bachelor," 
replied the bisliop. “ Let me see wjip 
coineth next: oh ! tho Lord Mayor of I,on- 
don, and six of the worshipful alderqi.en 
of that great city, besides a train of 
knights, squires, and fair and iioblp 
ladies, too numerous to he counted over 
this time : howhoit, they arc all fairly ^nd 
(lartieularly sol forth in this parchment, 
which was sent to me by niy lord duke's 
confessor, ere 1 set forth on my progress to 
Fleshy.” 

The Lady Mary de Bohun went to 
bed that night in a livelier mood than 
she hud dour since her father's death, 
and dreamed pleasant dreams of gallant 
knights and stately nobles who sought 
her favour, and craved permission to we^r 
licr colours at tilts and tourneys, where 
they swore to maintain her beauty at the 
point of lance against all challengers. 

This appeared the more agreeable to 
the sleeping fancy of the noble demoi¬ 
selle, because her charms had never been 
extolled by any one, and the Duke of 
Gloucester had frequently repeated a 
mortifying thanksgiving in tier ear, 
“ that she was no beauty." 

A bcaiily she certainly was not; but 
even the diike's retainers and men at 
arms were wont to say of her, “ that tlip 
Lady Mary du |loliun was a pretty brown 
maid, light of step, and blithe of browi 
whose merry glance might have won matjy 
a true pere, hud she been of lower degree.'’ 
Compliments, for which even the lofW 
co-heiress of Hereford would h^ve 
grateful, as alTonling a gratifying coq|^- 
diction to her guardian’s di8(}ualifying 
observations; but she remainedjpeifeetiy 
unconscious of the fact, that her high 
name was ever made the subject qf d^- 
cussion by persons qf inferior sfaUon: 
and men of her own degree had had no 
opportunity of forming an opinioq pf b^ 
personal charms, since she hpd att^pj^ 
to womanly atatpre and presenpp* 
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CHAPTER III. 

, The Inorning of the important day 
that was to bring so much good company 
to Fleshy Castle, was ushered in with the 
ringing of bolls, and a most surprising 
bustle, both within and without the castle, 
of servants running in one another’s way, 
and rciiling each other, in their zeal to 
get all things in the best possible order 
for the approaching festive solemnity. 

The Lady ."Mary do Bohun was awa¬ 
kened two hours liefore her usual time 
for rising, bv the hasty entrance of Mrs. 
.loan, the iliichess’s own gentlewoman, 
attended by two of the .silk-maidens, as 
the young persons nsiially employed in 
embroidering and other fancy works 
were called, bearing between them the 
cosily mantle of while and silver brocade, 
fringed and pow<lered with goodly j)earls, 
and lined with rose-coloured satin, in 
which the wealthy young godmother was 
to hold the high and puissant ])rince, her 
nephew, at the baptismal font, together 
with the delieale square of la(c and 
point-worked lawn, wherein she was to 
receive and lap him after his immersion 
in the consecrated water. 

“Is that all I ’ said this undutiful aunt 
and godmother, rubbing her eyes. 

“All!” responded the astonished and 
indignant gentlewoman of the Duchess 
Eleanor; “what would your ladyship 
have over and above this worshipful 
christening-mantle of white, the founda¬ 
tion whereof cost no less than ten crowns 
per ell at Padua, beyond the seas; as for 
the precious pearls wherewith it is fringed 
and wrought, they woidd sell for more 
sterling gold than our late Lord King 
Edward gave in dowry with either of 
his daughters. Then there arc three 
ounds of threaris of burnished silver, 
roidered in rare poesy work and dainty 
devires to enrich it, to siiy nothing df 
a whole mouth’s hard and cunning la¬ 
bour of these jvoor wenches, Judith ami 
Bridgv’t, who came hither in the hope of 
receiving praise and largess from you 
ladyship.” 

“ Oh I if it be money you vs'ant of mo,” 
said the Lady Mary, “ yon must send my 
'woman Margery to fetch hither my purse 
of silver groats; methought it had been 
herself entering with my silver broidered 
liirtle and watered coloured cote hardi, 
with ^0 hanging sleeves that 1 ordered 
to be purfled with satin and edged with 
instead of the fur of martins, 


which ill become a summer’s day; albeit, 
It will be well suited to my degree.” 

“ May it please your ladyship, Master 
Nykiii, the tailor, hath been too busily 
employed with my lady duchess’s tire to 
attend to the speeding of your ladyshi[>’s 
order,’’ cried Margery, entering with a 
face of coiKsternation. 

“Iloncc!” cried the Lady Mary, 
s|)ringing out of bed, and hastily cast¬ 
ing her chamber robe about her, “ are 
not my garments ready for me ?” 

“ Woe betide the false loon who pro- 
ini.sed mo so fair, that all should be featy- 
fjshioned and fairly stitcheil by peep of 
dawn, and then hath foresworn himself to 
oiir utter confusion and dismay,” cried 
Margery, in a doleful to^e. 

“ Go to him, good Margery, and tell 
him, that if they he rcaily by nine of the 
clock, I w'ill reward liiin with a brace of 
nobles,’’ said the Lady Mary. 

Margery returned with a blank coun¬ 
tenance, exclaiming, “The villany of 
tailors hafli been a proverb ever since the 
(lavs of Adam, who was the first of that 
evil fraternity, 1 trow; and now hath this 
wretcln'd fellow Nvkin verily cast aside 
your ladyship’s christening garments, 
with all their he.iiity and bravery, to 
stitch up a now court pic kirtle, and with 
all appurtenances—impertinences, I call 
them, for Mrs. Joan yomlor, and not only 
to view the.se my masters, but a high 
doulitc-jiouked (;n]v, iiv which she will look 
like the horned owl in the desert.” 

“Hold-fac(', I defy }ou!” cried tho 
indignant waiting woman of the duchess, 
'riiiit double-peaked cap, as yon, in your 
ignorance, call my dainty head-tiro, is 
from a choice pattern, privily obtained 
from one of the Bohemian waiting women 
of her grace Queen Anne, which I have 
obtained my lord the duke's sanction to 
wear at the christening of my young lord 
the J’rince of Gloucester, to do him 
honour withal.” 

“ And hath the Duke of Gloucester 
also given you authority to break the 
tailor off from my work to employ him 
on thy garmenture, the fashion of which, 
I trow, is of passing small import to any 
one?” exclaimed the Lady Mary. 

“ Ay, marry, hath his princely worship,” 
replied Mistress Joan, “ by this token, 
that he said ‘ As for my gentle sister, 
the Lady Matr of Hereford, she affecteth 
not the worldly vanities of tricking and 
trouncing up new ’parelling on every idle 
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pretence, like ihe vain «lanisels whoso 
outward comeliness eniiceth them to such 
follies. My Lady Mary iicudeth no new 
robin", having vast store of costly gear, 
which she inherited from her lady mother, 
laid np in lavender, always reaily against 
such occasions as the present; tlierofore, 
may Master Nykin, after he has done his 
stitchery for my lady duchess, ho well 
spared to sew for thee and the nurse.' ” 

“ My Lady Mary of Hereford is be¬ 
holden to the thrifty consideration of her 
princely brother-in-law, forsooth !" cried 
the co-heiress, with inlinite disdain ; “ but 
by the blood of all the llohuns, if I a:u to 
be dictated to like one of his houseliold 
retainers touching mine army I will ap¬ 
peal to King Uicharil himself, against his 
tyranny, and pray him of his royal grace 
to provide me with a husband, to take ihe 
wardship, both of my lands and |)erson, 
out of his hands." 

M’hen the Duke of (iloncester heard 
this bold saying of the Lady Mary, he 
repented his own rash folly in having 
intermeddled in such matters, as neither 
become a prince nor a geiilleinan to con¬ 
cern himself withal. 

*• liy my troth. ’ said he to the Duclie<s 
Lleanor, “ I believe I might with greater 
impunity have burned one of jour si>ter‘s 
castles to the ground, than curtailed one 
plait or ])urlle of tin* gown of while and 
silver stutl' it hath listed her to employ 
my tailor in fabricating for her use at this 
busy season.” 

“ My princely spouse," quoth tin* 
Duchess Eleanor, “ I warned von not to 
troid)le yourself with my sister’s array. 
It is a thing no laily will einhire from 
meii-folk. as w herofore should she 

“ My iaviy vluchess, 1 admit that 1 was 
to blame in the matter," responded the 
duke ; '* hut methoiight it vvoidd lead to 
worse follies, if she were permitted to dis¬ 
sipate her godly thoughts, and consume 
her time and treasure in the outwani 
vanities of dress and decoration; for look 
ye, Nell, she would next ho exercising her 
glances, right and left, to discern how 
the young gallants of the court, whom I 
was perforce compelled to invite to the 
christening of our heir, affected her in 
lier new-fangled bravery.” 

Nay, my good lord, but the damsel 
would esteem herself free to do that, if 
so be she were only clad in russet or Nor¬ 
wich say,’’ observed the duchess; and 
as for the chance of her makbg the deeper 


impression on (he hearts of the men of 
King Riihanl's court on account of the 
fashion or richness of her array, that is 
bvit ail idle fancy, I trow; for ihev "'ho 
knew the golden lining of her gown, will 
see ('harms in the wealthy co-lieiress of 
my father's liuuls, beyond the power of 
the coarsest mulller to ohsenre." 

“ Perchance,'* said the duke, “she may 
lake such a hutV about this slight, which 
Nykin hath otl'ured to her white and silver 
kirtio and rnhe, that she will utterly re¬ 
fuse to honour our ehristeiiiiig with her 
presence." 

“ And then onr fair son will lose all 
the brave christening offerings which she 
hath prepared for him,” returned the 
duchess. 

‘•'I'liat would be hefterthnn the chance 
of her making away with all her demesni's 
in marriage with one or oth(*r of the greedy 
nol'les who have lived their eyes upon 
the inheritance of Hereford, and are eager 
to ])ay their court to her, of vvliich they 
will iiav(> only too good an oppurlnnity if 
she mal\(‘ her appearaiue at this chrisleii- 
iiig. riiere is llie haiuUomu Richard 
lle.uicliamp, I:arl of Warwick, for one, 
hath live tiiiu's over made suit to me for 
iier hand, with the impudent pertiiinrity 
of a liiizz-lly, that let you drive it from 
yuir nose ever so often, reliirnetli to 
tea.,e you again and again, in spile of all 
your hiiifeliiig." 

“ Is not that tlio iiohle who sued fur 
leave to l)('ur the taper of virgin wax at 
the lioy's christening.” 

“ Yea, Eleanor; hut not forlovo of us, 
or out of re.s))('ct to the babe, I trow; 
though he hath sent in, as his christening 
present, a curiously chased s[iicu-l)ox of 
solid gold, which is v'crily the bravest 
offering he hath yet received; iiatheless, 

1 am persuaded that it was only given to 
pui'cha'to for iiiniself a convenient stand¬ 
ing near our young co-heircss during the 
ceremony, which would also afford him 
the license of saluting her at the conclu¬ 
sion of the* rite; and who kiiuwetb what, 
mischief may result therefrom. So I 
tliiiik, iny lady duchess, that the affront 
vvhich hath been offered to your sUtcr is 
well-timed and seasonable, ifit operate to 
prevent her from making her appearance 
in either the chapel or the hall.” 

Here the conjugal conference was in¬ 
terrupted by the entrance of Mistress 
Joan, who burst into the ducal chamber 
with the air of a distracted person^ wring- 
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ing her hands and tearing her hair with 
the most frantic demonstrations of (ies- 
pair. “ The boy, the precious boy ! hath 
aught amiss befallen him?” cried the 
duchess in a fit of maternal alarm. 

Oh, worse than that, my lady!” ex¬ 
claimed the waiting woman, boating her 
breast. 

“ Worse!” cried the duke indignantly, 
“ is the woman mad ?” 

“ Well nigh, in sooth, most puissant 
lord iluke, for my Lady Mary of Flereford 
—my Lady Mary of Ileroford—my Lady 
Mary of Ilerefonl - sobbed Joan, ap¬ 
parently unable to articulate any tiling 
beyond' the name of that noble damsel, 
thoiigb ready to choke with the violence 
of the emotion that impeded her utter¬ 
ance. 

“ The Lady Mary of Hereford,” re¬ 
peated the tiukc, “ what of her?” 

“ Oh ! saints and angels, she hath com¬ 
mitted such a deed; but she will be 
punislicd for it, I hope, for all her great¬ 
ness.” 

“ What is it she hath done ?” cried the 
duke. 

“ A very foul and evil deed,” said Joan, 
wringing her hands: “sure there will be 
no eliristciiing after all to-day ul Pleshv, 
for she hath with her own hands must 
barliarously and maliciously 

“Oh, heavens!” cried the diikc, turning 
deadly pale, “ whose hloud hath she been 
shedding ?” 

“ lllood 1” repeated Joan, staring 
wildly upon the duke. 

“ Don't drive me frantic!" exclaimed 
the duchess, “but let me hear the worst 
at once. Is it my little daughter, or my 
sweet son, whom she hath slain ?” 

“ Dear, my lady,” cried Judith, the 
silk-maiden, who had crept to the 
door to listen, “ be not so sorely affrayed, 
I beseech you, with Mistress Joan’s 
peevish coil; one would think she were 
stark mad to scare you thus. There 
i$ 00 blood spilled, nor any thing in the 


castle slain, save Mistress Joan’s high¬ 
horned cap, which my Lady Mary of 
Hereford hath cut in sunder with Master 
Nykiii the tailor’s great shears, out of 
despite, because they had had the inso¬ 
lence to put aside that right noble Indy's 
worshipful work, to give place to Joan’s 
outlandish head-tire.” 

“ Is that all!” cried the Duchess of 
Gloucester, bursting into an immoderate 
lit of laughter, “ I would that my sister 
had cut olT a hit of the %vcnch’s scrccch- 
owl tongue over and above when she had 
the shears in her hand, ere she had 
so frighted mo with her intolerable polhe- 
ration about her own frippery fool’s-cap, 
as if the princely duke and I cared fur 
such gear for servants’ wearing.” 

“ AJoreovor,” said the duke, who ap¬ 
peared highly amused at the adventure, 
“ Nvkin can make the wench another be- 
fore the christening hour he come.” 

“ Nay, but that is what he cannot do,” 
sobbed the alTlicted waiting-w'oman, “ for 
my Lady Mary of Hereford, not contented 
with the slaughter of my brave cap, the 
cost of which, to say nothing of the buck¬ 
ram and the wire for the scalfolding of 
the horns thereof, which I had by me, 
was no less than six silver groats, has 
seized upon the christening mantle of my 
young lord prince, which she voweth she 
will not resign until Master Nykin have 
tinished her robe and klrtle, to which she 
lialli been pleased, out of malice to me, 
to add so many devices of cuts, and loops, 
and points, and pnrtlings, that the poor 
soul will be hanl set to gut it done by 
high noon, and then what chance have I 
for my head-gear ?” 

“ In good sooth,” said the duke, laugh¬ 
ing, “it must be owned that my Lady 
Mary hath fairly outwitted us all, and 
thnii art likely to go without thy horn^, 
good Joan; for the christening mantle 
must be redeemed, even if 1 take needle 
and thimble in hand to speed Master 
Nykin in his stitcheries.” 


(To lit eontinwilj 


IMPROMPTU 

On picked Editor, who would disturb our deceased Contributors (John QuU and others), 

by writing letters to them thus :— ' 

One who scarce can spell a letter 
Would by letter 'tempt a spell. 

Would he time not spend much better 
Himself going flown to * f * *. 
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THE QUAKER FAMILY, OR THE ILL-OMENED MARRIAGE. 

A DOMESTIC TALE. 


Ill the West Riding of Yorkshire, there 
Stands, in gothic niagiiiliccnce, the ancient 
castle of Montulingliam ; and in a beau¬ 
tiful valley, little more than a mile from 
this baronial residence, rose the modest 
mansion of Josinh Primrose, one of the 
people commonly called Quakers: the 
exact regularity of tlie building, tho order 
fend neatness of the grounds, wore perfect 
emb'ems of the quiet spirits which reigned 
within. The father of Mr. Primrose had 
left New York with an immense accumu¬ 
lation of wealth, acquired by mercantile 
speculations, which had succeeded, and 
with his only son, then in infancy, fixed his 
abode in this spot. lie had been edu¬ 
cated in the most rigid manner; those 
finer feelings of the heart, which from 
some traits in his character, might hate 
done honour to inimanity if sull'ered to 
expand, wore contracted and chillod hv 
precise austerity. ! le married him, at an 
early age, to one of his own persuasion, 
and soon after paid the debt of nature, 
bequeathing him his whole possessions, 
withoitt one generous passion to gratify. 
The fair friend, whom he had made the 
wife of his bosom, had a superior mind, 
and more elevated sentiments. “ Thinkest 
thee. Friend Primrose,” .she vvoiihl say, 
with rather an arch look, “ that tliy broad- 
brimmed hat, or tho little close, pinched 
cap of tliy Miriam, will lead her or thee 
one stej> nearer heaven ? Verily, verily, I 
tell tlicc, no; and that our community re¬ 
gard too much the outside of the platter, 
but consider not the foulness that lieth 
hidden within.” 

She was the mother of two amiable 
children, and as their father left them 
solely to her gnidaiice, without any other 
conceriw than keeping them strictly to 
their religious duties, they received rather 
a liberal education: her daughter Miriam, 
to a lovely figure, united the sweetest dis¬ 
position, and the gentlest manners. An 
intimacy, not very common with people 
of their reserved profession, was estab¬ 
lished between them and the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring castle; and the young 
Miriam, being much beloved there, often 
shared the lessons of wisdom from the 
instructive lips of Lady Montalingham, 
who educated her own daughtetw. Her 
hito afecess to Such ele^dt societyj im¬ 


proved those talents with which nature 
Iiad bles.sed her, and gave her a vivacilv, 
wliicl), tempered by her innate softness, 
rendered her a truly pleasing and estima¬ 
ble female character. She was usually dis¬ 
tinguished, wherever she appeared, by the 
ap|>elIiition of the accomplished Quaker: 
yet, so modest was her demeanour, ami 
so strict her piety, that even tlie most 
severe of lii'r own people approved her 
condnol. V.mitv is inherent, wo believe, 
in the female liearl: Miriam’s intimacy 
with the ladies of the castle gave her a 
blameless pleasure in dress, which her 
mother cu'iily allowed; and it was not 
uncommon to see her while frock deco¬ 
rated with a broad sash, her straw hat 
tied with rihhons, and her fine flaxen 
hair in ringlets : these little infringements 
procured Friend Primrose the title of the 
“gay sister;” perhaps .-he was not alto¬ 
gether niule-serving of it, for she would 
look with |)iuasiire at her daughter join¬ 
ing the ladies of the castle in the lively 
dance; hut this vva.s, indeed, unknown, 
and frequently, tho modest, nnpretendiiig 
woman vvoiihf say, with an inquiring eye, 
“ Surely, surely. Friend Montalingham, 
this must be innocent, else thee vvouldst 
not permit it in thy presence.” “ Are wo 
not told,” l.ady Montalingham would re¬ 
ply, “ihatinnocenlchcerfnlnessis pleasing 
to Heaven; and that they arc neither true 
nor judicious promoters of religion, who 
dress hor in such gloomy colours?” By 
such softening arguments, Lady Monta¬ 
lingham was sure to procure her favourite 
a participation of all tho innocent amuse¬ 
ments of the castle. 

Josiali Primrose, the brother of Miriam, 
possessed all those virtues that give dig¬ 
nity to human nature; the most uiiafTcCtiaci 
piety without bigotry, justice without se- 
vcriiy, and mercy and tolerance without 
weakness; though comjvelicd by a strict 
father to follow the rigid tenets of a per¬ 
suasion, w'hose principles are good, but 
clouded with many errors, his philan¬ 
thropy was unbounded; and he considered 
himikcif as a member of one vast body, 
whose charities should be distributed to 
all in distress without confining them to 
one set of people, merely because they 
happened to bo of the same religious 
opinloiii: hU undentanding #ai good 
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and higlily improved, and when he u Ishcd 
to enjoy superior satisfactions, he went to 
the castle where he was sure to find tlie 
purest benevolence and exalted friend¬ 
ship, with all the relinoments of sense; 
but the young .losiah found an attraction 
above all others, drawing him to the 
castle; for the fair Mailoline he felt more 
than a brothers alTcction ; there was a 
congeniality of mind and similarity of 
sentiment, and the nllaehmcnt strength¬ 
ened with their years till they both readied 
maturity, when they were the dearest 
friends. 

Lady Moiilalingham had established 
a scliool ill the village; and one fine 
mnrninj; she walked to the valley to so- 
licit a subscription, and on being an. 
nounced, was desired to enter: she 
found Mrs. Primrose sealed at work, 
and the gentle .Miriam by her siilo copy¬ 
ing with her pencil a branch of roses 
which lav on a table before her.—“ Sit 
thee down. Friend .Moiitaliiigham,” said 
Mrs. Primrose, while the ijiiiet smile 
which beamed on the mild countonaiice, 
displayed the serenity w liicli dwelt within ; 
“ thee hast pleased me much by this 
unceremonious visit; verily I feared that 
which thy people call politeness wonid 
not have allowed friendly intercourse, 
but gladly 1 liutl thee art above it.’’ 

“ Indeed, my dear Mrs. Primrose," re¬ 
plied her ladyship, “ true jiolitcness so 
much talked of is little iindersloud ; it 
i-s rongeuial with delieate miiuls, ex¬ 
cludes formality, and consists in an easy 
attention to the wishes of others; it is 
equally remote from ooremony and low 
familiarity.” 

“ Thee hast well defined it, friend,” 
said Mrs. Primrose; “ and now practice 
thine own principles; throw aside thy 
shawl, 1 pray thee, and share our dinner; 
.Tosiah walkelh out with his son, but will 
soon return.” 

When all were assembled round the 
Quakers hospitable board, I.ady Mon- 
talingiiam explained the advantages of 
her school; it being an asylum for the 
aged, and affording education and cloth¬ 
ing to the young:—“ I know you are 
charitable and humane,” she continued, 
“ and entreat your contribution.” 

“ Thee art a faithful servant to thy 
Maker,” said Mrs. Primrose; ” and he 
who marked and applauded the widow's 
mit4, will reward thee.” 

V thee,” intcmipted Mr. 


Primrose, “ that we ought to aid thine 
niidertakiiig; verily, thee knowest that 
the poor of our people trouble not thee 
nor thine ?*’ 

“ We are all the children of one great 
and good **arent,’' said Lady Montaling- 
ham, “ and equally the objects of his 
care.” 

“ True, neighbour,” said the Quaker, 

but all his stewards do not equally their 
duty; didst thine eye ever behold one 
in our simple habit hang on thy door for 
food ? were tlnno ears ever assailed with 
their whine for charity ?” 

“ When the poor ask our assistance, 
we seldom inquire their faith; nor can 
we assert that none of your persuasion 
over begged for alms; for the neatness 
of yonr modest attire could not be dis¬ 
cerned through the rags of poverty.” 

The Quaker wished not to extend the 
argument: he highly appreciated the 
characters of all at the castle; and he 
closi'd the subject by saying—“ Thee 
hast gained thy point, Friend Monta- 
llnghnm, and while thine asylum stands, 
it shall have a supporter in .losiah Prim¬ 
rose.” 

Ill miiiiterriiplcd peace and pleasing 
intercourse, several years slipped away ; 
the young pi'ople of the castle and valley 
reached maturity, rich in every mental 
grace and personal qiialilication; Josiah's 
utUachinciit to Madeline was 6rm and 
decided; but it was unreturned and 
iiopelcss—and yet it continued unsubdued 
by time and circumstances: he had re¬ 
fused to unite himself with a rich daugh¬ 
ter of his poo]>le, ami provoked his aus¬ 
tere father to meditate sending him 
abroad: meantime an unaccountable 
gloom seemed to gather round the in¬ 
habitants of the castle ; and the sensible 
gentle heart of Madeline found her chief 
solace in communicating her unquiet an¬ 
ticipations to her sympathising friend, 
Miriam Primrose. One morning they 
were indulging in a melancholy walk in 
the most retired part of the castle * 
grounds, when they were rather startled 
by the sudden appearance of a gentle¬ 
man, who, bowing with respect as they 
past him, took the direction of a private 
road to the castle; he wore the artilleiy 
uniform, and had a crape round his arm 
and hat. As this gentleman is the hero 
of our talc, it may be necessary to give 
a short sketch of his history. 

Captain Adolphus Glanville was de- 
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seended from an ancient family, whoso 
respectability had sundvcd its pecuniary 
means of supporting it; and the young 
man’s relations, conceiving a military ap¬ 
pointment the most likely method to bo re¬ 
lieved from his complaints, at the age of 
sixteen he received his first commission ; 
he possessed strict honour, amiable man¬ 
ners, and a fine figure; afid he was uni¬ 
versally esteemed as a soldier, and re¬ 
spected as a man of worth and integrity. 
In country quarters, a young lady of in¬ 
dependent fortune., saw and loved him. 
Glanville was twenty-two, and with an 
unengaged heart, felt no reluctance in 
accepting a young creature with a tole¬ 
rable fortune; though not a fond lot or, 
he ever treated her with tender compla¬ 
cency; and with'a mind more .sensible 
and refined, domestic happiness might 
h.ive been established; lint no .sooner 
had slie escaped from the wntelifnl care 
of her gnardian.s, than forgetful of her 
duties, she imlulged in c\ory kind of 
dis.sipation. Her husband strove to lead 
her back to the quiet paths of propriety, 
but in vain—she proved incorrigilile; 
and though she accompanied him to 
America, she unbliishingly owned that 
love of change was her only inducement. 

Glanville w.as attacked by a fever: 
with looks of aifection, softened by ill¬ 
ness, when slowly recovering, he begged 
her one day to stay with him, she coolly 
replied, “ Not to-day ; I assure you I am 
engaged wdtli a party on the water; 1 
trust the fortune I brougiit can afford 
to hire a nurse.” She would listen to 
no further remonstrance : she loft the 
apartment, never more to enter it ; the 
pleasure-boat was driven out to .sea by 
a sudden squall, several bodies were cast 
ashore; but that of Mrs. Glanville, after 
the strictest search, was never found. 
Her husband mourned her early fate, 
while his friends thought he had some 
cause rather to rejoice. Miriam’s frequent 
visits to the castle produced an intimacy 
with the piodcst maiden; and before 
either understood the nature of their 
feelings, they became devotedly attached 
to each other: in vain poor Miriam strug¬ 
gled with her guiltless passion, still the 
form of Glanville would obtrude—his 
faith, her father’s, his rigid tenets; true, 
her mother did not confine all righteous¬ 
ness, all perfection to her own sect, and 
she might have sanctioned her tiaughter’s 
attachment. Things were in this uncer- 
F—Voi. ix.-Jwtv. 
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tain, and, wc may add, unhappy sitviation, 
when Glanville, who had been several 
months a visiter at the castle, resolved 
to know his fate ; and as .Toslali was his 
confidant, he set out on a walk to the 
valley, intending, through his medialion, 
to acquaint Mr. Primrose with his pro- 

[ losaLs for Miriam. In medialive mood 
le had passed a Chinese bridge which led 
to the valley, when he fmind himself in 
a wood that bound the gardens of the 
mansion; the shades of night were sur¬ 
rounding him, but the moon was rising 
in ail her silent majesty, when, as he 
advanced through the trees, in a littlo 
rustic temple which stood on oievatod 
ground, he perceived a glimmering light; 
it might he Miriam; he qniekened his 
steps, and was ascending those lending 
to the building, when a shriek was Insird, 
followed by grouii.s, as if from one in pain : 
he aihanced, and beheld a figure ex¬ 
tended on the earth, with a man's foot 
stumping on it. A blow was aimed at 
the pro.strate vieliin, which Glanville 
received on his shoulder: another assas¬ 
sin raising his arm hud laid him with 
the dead, but drawing a small sword from 
a stick wliieh he usually carried, he 
parried the blow, and plunged the weapon 
into the villain's breast. The accomplices 
raised the body, and tied, while (ilaii- 
ville knelt by the unfortunate stranger; 
but who can describe his horror—hw 
anguish, when he dUeovored in the one 
he had rescni>d, the brother of his beloved 
Miriam, the excellent iinoirendiiig Jasiah. 
—My friend—niy presen er I” lie cried, 

in faint accents, “ Miriam -” ho 

couhl ad<l no mf)ro ; for enfeebled by 
loss of blood, he became in.seiisible ; and 
in that state, filunvilic, though writhing 
in the agony of his own wound, sup¬ 
ported him home ; and us the door was 
opened, both fell clasped in each other’s 
arms. The family had waited supper 
for Josiah, and his iinii.sual absence had 
occasioned painful anxiety; the opening 
door hod brought Miriam to the hall, 
and when she beheld the tiyo beings 
dearest to her on earth, pale and covered 
with blood, and, as she supposed, life¬ 
less, she shrieked, *• My Glanville—my 
murdered Glanville 1” brother she would 
have added, but she lost all remembrance 
in insensibiUty. They were both ten¬ 
derly, anxiously attended by Miriam and- 
her mother. Josiah’s wounds were pro¬ 
nounced neither mortal nor dangerous, 
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Gianville’s shoulder was dislocated, and 
a fever ensued; at length both were con¬ 
valescent. Josiah could give little in¬ 
formation of the accident, hut as his 
pockets were emptied, the attack was 
attributed to robbers. Glanvillt; had 
perfectly recovered ; hut excessive weak¬ 
ness and spitting of blood, occasioned bv 
the violent blow on his stomach, still 
^flSicted Josiah, for which the physicians 
ordered him to a milder climate: this 
arrangement suited not his wislics ; hiit 
the despair of his mother, and the stern 
commands of his father, who welcomed 
finy |>rete\t to .separate' him from the 
fascinations of INladelinc, at lengtli pre¬ 
vailed. He left, the valley, but not before 
he had cemented eternal friendsliip with 
Glanvillc, by a {tromisu to sanction, and 

( trumote his wishes with Itliriarn, who in 
lis presence pUghtetl vows of constancy 
to each other. The departure of Josiah, 
and the hnpcfulne.ss, the despondency of 
Miriam, which visibly began to undermine 
her delicate constitution, so afl’ected the 
declining health of Mrs. Primrose, that 
in language soft as, if an angel spoke, 
the mother would fold the melancholy 
cirl in her arms, she would tell her of her 
faith, the blessings wbicli attend obedience 
to parents, the pleasures of friendship, 
and would describe the illusions of pas¬ 
sion. Miriam listened with much atten¬ 
tion ; tears were her answer, 4leeper suf¬ 
fering the coiisetpience. “ Oh, Josiah Prim¬ 
rose r cried the sorrowful mother, sinking 
at her husband’s feet, yielding to the 
strong impulsive feeling of the moment, 
husband of my youth—hiishaud of my 
heart, bercavo me not of my children ; 
1 am about to leave thee, Josiah ; soon, 
very soon, thee wilt close my weary eyes; 
ana when 1 lie cold in the earth, thee 
Josiah, wilt in bitterness deplore thine 
obduracy, yield then : my husband, 
give thv daughter in holy marriage to 
GUttvillo ; his principles arc great and 
l^d, with him her faith will be secure, 
and thee wilt behold her persevering in 
that modest simplicity of life, we deem 
the most unerring.” 

He heaH this with an immoveable ex¬ 
pression of countenance; at length he 
|pok<9—“ I may lose thee; yea, wife of 
my liosuot, I mav love thee; but will not 
Jose toy Ood ; tfiec may’st fall, butnever 
... iloke ihy firmness; let me hear no more, 
IfOrd livoth, and as my spul 
* tno hour that maketh Miriam the 


wife of a husband beyond our pale, the 

bitterest-1 curse not, but the God of 

light will punish !” 

“ Cease, cease! thou man of sin I” 
said hi.s wife. “Oh, Source of being, uni¬ 
versal God ! let thine all-pervading spirit 
illumine the benighted mind of him who 
dares to circumscribe thy wondrous good¬ 
ness—confine thy unbounded mercy to a 
scanty few! Oh dawn, auspicious morning, 
with a light shall lighten our darkened 
path that ne'er shall fade, when earth 
shall be dissolved, the mountains melt 
away, the chain of being broken, dis¬ 
tinct :on.s lost, and glad creation in one 
general voice without those forms which 
dim devotion here, shall hail and praise 
thy excellence to never-ending ages!” 

Miriam had contrived to have one 
secret interview with Glanvillc .after her 
hrollier’s departure, and tlicii meekly re¬ 
signed to sulfcr, devoted all her time and 
attention to soothe her dec.liiiing motiicr. 
In these hallowed duties her mind ac- 
([uirod a holy calm, and when discomfort 
could prevail, the thought, and it was com¬ 
fort, tliat each moment takes away a grain 
at least from the drear lead that's on me, 
and gives a nearer prospect of the grave. 

The lapse of a very few years pro¬ 
duced circumstances most unexpected, 
vicissitudes unanticipated, and events dis¬ 
astrous in the families that have employ¬ 
ed our pen: a change came over the 
castle and its inhabitants, and the gloom 
of sadness ovorwhclinod the retirement 
of the valley. Sir C'harles Montalingham 
had become securitj for a brother officer 
endeared to him by early associations, and 
long military intercourse: his friend 
speculated deeply ; his schemes failed, 
and the lands, and also for a time the 
liberty, of the too-coutiding baronet, were 
forfeited. His property was brought to 
the hammer, and purchased by Josiah 
Primrose, the austere, opulent Quaker. 
Ivady Montalingham’s hc.art was broken; 
she died. Sir Charles declined, he sun]( 
gradually in health and spirits, and was 
ordered by his medical attendants to try 
R milder climate. His excellent daugh- 
'ter Madeline, who had married Mr. Glen- 
dinninp, a young man of high family and 
splendid fortune, ever fondly devoted to 
her father, attended him to Lisbon; 
but grief lay too heavy at his heart, dear 
remembrances pressed too heavily on his 
mind, for climate to afiect; he was beyond 
the reach of human eoQsolatton ; 
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knowing his beloved child secure in the 
bosom of honour and happiness, had but 
one earthly wish—to be laid in the grave 
of his wifi% in the vaulb of his ancestors. 

“ Farewell, my son, take niy darling from 
these feeble arms. She i. an angel, that 
will bless her husband as she has blessed 
her father. May the God of consolation 
preserve and guide you through this pe¬ 
rilous world, and may we meet in purer 
regions never to part again.” He e.xpircd 
in his daughter’s arms witliout a groan. 
Surely the end of the good man is peace ! 
how silent his passage, how quiet his joiir- 
nev, how blessed liis death ! No misery 
unrelieved, no talents misapplied, no error 
iinrepented, no wealth abused, disturb 
the solemn moment; but the soul, re¬ 
posing on Almighty mercy, wings her 
mystic flight to fiUure worlds. 

The shades of night were descending, 
when, with slow and heavy pace, the 
hoarse containing Sir C’harles’s remains, 
attended by Matleline and her husband, 
entered the valley of Montalingham: a 
dense fog precluded every object from 
tlieir view ; and a low wind, stealing 
tlirongli the apertures of tiie carriage, 
sounded in their ears like the passing 
sigh of nature to the memory of ^Ionta- 
lingham. 'I'he gates of Mr. Primrose 
were closed ; the servant rung and 
knocked, reverberating echo returned the 
sound, hut no one appeared ; a stinging- 
nettle and the deadly nightshade grew 
by the threshold. “ Cheerless plants,” 
exclaimed Madeline, “ ye were not wont 
to rear your noxious heads around this 
dwelling.” At length a servant appeared; 
Josiah Primrose was asleep. 

“Our business is urgent,” said Mr.Glen- 
dinning; “ we will wait till he awakes.” 

“ Thee mayst leave it, then, in writ¬ 
ing ; for Josiah Primrose communeth not 
with strangers,” answered the domestic, 
and the doors were about to be closed, 
when a maiden of the hoasuhold, who 
recollected Madeline, obtained them ad¬ 
mission. They entered the veranda; re¬ 
membrance crowded on Madeline; she 
looked around; “All are gone: nothing 
left,” she exclaimed, as Mr. Primrose 
appeared. A chilling gloom hung over 
his heavy eyes, his face was pale and 
emaciated, and his bending figure was 
supported on a staff. After a cold salute 
from him, Madeline said, “ I intrude on 
your solitude, Mr. Primrose, with the re¬ 
quest of my dying father.'* 


“ Then thy hither is departed," inteN 
rupted he. 

“His hallowed clay rests at youif 
gates.” 

“ Oh, he is happy,” rejoined the 
Quaker, while something like a sigh was 
stealing from his heart, which severity 
cliilled ere it could bo re.spircd. To 
spare the feelings of Madeline, her hus¬ 
band addressed him, “ .4s the proprietor 
of Montalingham (?astle, I present Sir 
Charles's last request to be laid at the 
side of his deceased wife ; w’ill you have 
(lie kimhicss to give the necessary 
orders ?” 

“ Kindness and I have parted for 
ever," he replied in hollow voice; “ yes, 
for ever: but the dead—I war not with 
the dead. Deposit (he body, and never 
interrupt my hours again.” 

“ Yet hear me," criwl .Madeline, in a 
hcseecliing tone ; “ your wife———” 

“ She sleepotli in the dust.” 

“ Dear Josiah f" 

“ He returnetli soon ; now depart." 

“ Yet once more—my Miriam ?” 

“ Name her not !*’ and (he Quaker's 
wasted frame shouk wilh irrepressible 
passion: “ name licr not! her ways are 
wickedness, her path destruction, and 
her steps lead viovvn to hell; forsaken by 
her father iiiid her (iod, like unto Cain 
she vvaiiderelli upon earth, marked. 
But I ciu'se not—yet, hitter as is my 
heart, so keenly bitter will be yet her 
portion." 

IMadeliiio appeared fainting, while her 
husliuiid, shocked, exclaimed, “ Poor 
erring mortal,” and supported her from 
the presence of the austere sectarian. 

Their melancholy hiisiiiess over with 
the reettor, at whose residence tlicv were 
received wilh a warm wtdeome, iMado- 
line’s inquiries were aii.svrercd, respecting 
all that had occurred since she and her 
family were driven from the protecting 
roof of the castle: it was left uninhabited^ 
the lands let out, and only the garden^ 
were kept in order by a man, who gained 
8ub.sistciice from their produce. After 
the death of Mrs. Primrose, poor Miriam 
resolved to devote her days to her father, 
and, if possible, subdue her fatal love for 
Glanvillc : she had entreated, and at 
length commanded him to depart, and 
no more to tempt her to forsake her 
duty; but still, unknown to her, he re • 
remained in the neighbourhood, add 
watched her steps : meauirbO^ |po^ 
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Miriam felt the extremity of wretched¬ 
ness ; her mother dead, her brother ab¬ 
sent, her friends dispersed, witiiout solace 
and without sympathy, still she mioht, 
strengthened by her piety, have succeeded, 
but that her father, {'roanino: beneath 
the load of many self-created sorrows, 
imposed such severe restraint on her, 
that Hfo.became a burthen. She was one 
morning <loploring her relentless destiny 
in the gloomiest recesses of Montalirig- 
ham forest, when (ilanville overheard her, 
and kneeling at her feet, conjured her, 
with resistless tenderness, to save him 
from despair, and make herself happy; 
and he recalled her mother’s sanction and 
blessing, her brother's wishes to remem¬ 
brance: to 1)0 brief, Miriam yielded, and 
became the wife of Cllaiivilk*. Upon 
their return from the borders, they forced 
themselves on tlie presence of their father. 
It is true, he imprecated not curses, but, 
like St. Paul with the oll’ending copper¬ 
smith, it amounted to tlie same. 

“Lord, in the day of thy wrath, forget 
not (lie bitterness of a father’s heart.” 

She fell at his feet; he spurned her, 
and the gales of the remorseless father 
were for ever elosed on his imploring 
(laughter. Her meek and filial heart 
long mourned his Inirshncss and nnre- 
leiiling obilnracj ; but the kindness of 
her hnsbnml, and the hope of her bro¬ 
ther’s return, restored her to tolerable 
frampiillity. She had become the mo¬ 
ther of a little girl, whom she named 
Madeline; and, on her friend’s return to 
England, she soon discovered her resi¬ 
dence, when their early friendship was 
renewed, and the most satisfactory hours 
of both families were passed in mutual 
intercourse with each other. They had 
engaged a heantifnl and commodious rc- 
sideiiec on the banks of the Thames for 
the summer months ; the river flowed 
smoothly at the bottom of the garden 
behind the house, and with books, music, 
and tlieir pencils, they never found the 
longest day too long. 

One morning the ladies were at work, 
their children rolling on the carpet (Mrs. 
Glendinning had a little boy), and Mr. 
Glunville and his friend wore fishing, one 
of the servants entered, saying, a lady 
desired to speak to Mrs. Glaiiville; she 
was introduced; she was tall, very hand¬ 
some, with an air of hauteur, which im¬ 
parted i^vere expression to every liiie 
feature of her &ce: on entering, she 
desired kiiow which of the ladies 


called herself Mrs. Glanville? Made¬ 
line felt surprised, but that mode of ad¬ 
dress having been familiar to Miriam 
among her own people, calmly replied, 
“ Thee beholdcst her in my friend.” 

“ Where is Mr. Glanville ?” demanded 
the stranger. 

“ He angicth near the garden, verily, 
he catcheth a fish even now,” said Miriam, 
looking through the window. 

“ Indeed!” interrupted the visiter sar¬ 
castically, tliat element seems particularly 
bountiful to him, though I fancy it has 
restored a certain sort of fish to-day, that 
he will find more difficult to manage than 
any one he has ever hooked.” 

“ Thee speakest in parable, I will call 
friend Glanville, pcrcliance he may com¬ 
prehend them.” 

“ Perchance so,” replied the lady. 

'Had the infernal gulph opened and 
disclosed its fiery horrors, Glanville had 
felt less dismay ; casting one fearful look 
at the stranger and exclaimed, “ Oh, 
Providence!” he sunk on the nearest chair. 
Fatal conviction flashed on the. mind of 
Glendinning and his wife: Miriam sat 
pale and apparently calm, while the lady 
said scornfully—“ You are certainly very 
grateful to Providence for restoring to 
yon a wife, after supposing her three years 
dead but, however, return me my for¬ 
tune, and yon may go with your Quaking 
trmn{)ory where you phrase.” Only Glen- 
diiming had the powerof spi^ech; “ Retire, 
madam,” said he, “ you shall have cveiy 
justice, but do not offer insult at flic 
shrine of virtue.” 

“Indeed, sir, I shall not retire; my 
husband being here, makes it my home, 
nor will I leave him an opportunity to 
abscond with his Quaker, and deprive me 
of my right.”—“ Unkind, iidiuman wo¬ 
man, this is my house.” Glendinning was 
interrupted; the trembling Miriam arose, 
Madeline would have assisted her, “ Fear 
not,” said she, “ my righteous purpose will 
support me;” when kneeling at the feet 
of Glanville, she thus addressed him— 
“ Beloved of thy Miriam’s heart, let the 
voice which hath so often pleased thee, 
now soothe thy perturbed spirits to com¬ 
posure, and let the happy learn from our 
fate not to exalt in blessings which hang 
on the hazard of an hour. We have 
walked in the paths of peace together, 
no guilt profaned our moments, for we 
believed our union sanctified; then let 
the sweet reflection soothe thy soul; thee 
art not comfortless, only to me it was a 
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work of darkness; black were the aus¬ 
pices; a father’s veprobatin;! voice ox- 
clattnecl, ‘ Forbear!’ friends exulted over 
my fatal vows; for I was a disobedient 
child : and now I behold the bitter wish 
descendeth on my devoted head; betake 
thee dear, dear, (Tlan\illo, to the help¬ 
mate of thy first affections, while I, for¬ 
lorn and desolate, like the poor prodigal, 
return unto a father's dwelling, and with 
a contrite heart exclaim, ‘ I have sinned 
against Heaven, and before thee, and am 
no longer worthy to be called thy child; 
but accept me as the lowest of thine 
hired servants,” that by penitence and 
sad days and nights, I may expiate mine 
olTences. Yet never, Glanville, can I 
forsake thy loved image,yea, I will cherisli 
it till death ; in innocent prayer will sanc¬ 
tify it, and in >screner regions we sliall 
meet, where the holy tie will bo perfected, 
and we rejoice in the presence of eternal 
love for ever.” Her sleeping infant caugiit 
her eye, “ for that poor orphan I also 
have a home ; Glendinning take her, she 
is a Madeline," rising then from her knees, 
she impressed a soft kiss on the cold 
hand of Glanville, saying Fare liiee well, 
fare thee; well.” 

'i'hc wretclied husband started from his 
seat, he ventured one look around, the 
sight was insupportable, and shrieking with 
despair, he rushed from their j>resence.” 
“ Save him, save him!” cried Miriam, 
falling lifeless into GIcndinning’s arms. 
Madeline followed him to his apartment, 
where ho had flown ; he hud fallen on his 
knees, holding a loaded pistol to his head, 
while his lips moved in silent prayer. 
Madeline feared to advance, but dropping 
at the door in the same attitude, she 
cried “ Stop 1”—the pistol fell. “ Kler- 
nity! Glanville! oh, Glanville! if thou 
canst not bear thy triah here, force not 
thyself upon a Power that can make them 
gnaw thy spirit evermore, unaltered and 
the same; he who, self-destroyed, dies to 
shun his fate, may find the will, to which 
he bids defiance, may doom the soul to 
foci its agonies through endless ages." 

Glanville seemed passive, he looked 
around mournfully; “My heart,” said he, 
“ is cold and desolate, and Miriam comes 
not now to warm it, all is dark. Pity 
me—sure, what man can pity, Heaven 
can forgive.” She had taken up the 
pistol, “ Do not take it from me,'* his 
voice was beseeching and meek, and he 
repeated, Do not take it from me.” 


Poor Glanville 1” resumed Madclino, 
“would you destroy Miriam, who che¬ 
rishes the hope to meet you in a happier 
world ?” He appeared to recollect, “ Yes, 
yes, take the pistol, I am safe, quite safe, 
and feel well now; I will Ho ilown, and 
when I awake, will think upon your 
arguments: yes, conviction may have 
leached me, and mercy pardon despo- 
rutinii.” Madeline then taking the pis¬ 
tols with her, left him. 

iMr. Glendinning had attended the 
new-come Mra. Glanville to a neigh¬ 
bouring inn, promising to send her hus¬ 
band to her. Madeline found her friend 
JMiriaui sitting with her child upon her 
knee; a sweet serenity was dift'used over 
her cuuuteiiance, and taking her friend’s 
hand, she soon yielded to a quiet slumber; 
and while Madeline sat watching her, 
and meditating on the uncertainty of 
human happiness, it may he necessary to 
account for the unwelcome appearance 
of Captain Glauville’s first wife. 

The pleasure yacht in which she had 
embarked having boon driven out to sea, 
she was taken up when clinging to tho 
wreck, by an outward-lioimd East India- 
man, and was treated with kindness and 
respect by tho ladies on board; on her 
nirival in India, she formed a liaison not 
very respectable with an ofliccr of high 
rank, but his lady at length joining him, 
Mrs. Glanville thought proper to return 
to Englaiul. Her husband w'ould have 
never been sought by her if he had not 
possessed her fortune, and recollecting 
tlie name of his agent, to him she went, 
and from him had the information of his 
marriage with the modest Friend, and 
their place of residence: love had never 
been tho inmate of a br>som so governed 
by degrading passions, but she anticipated 
a malignant pleasurn in being able to in¬ 
terrupt their innocent enjoyments ; and 
though a re-union with her husband she 
knew to be impossible, she resolved to 
pay her fatal visit, and enjoy her fancied 
trium|)h. 

In less than a quarter of an hour the 
repose of Miriam and tho deep thought¬ 
fulness of Madeline were disturbed by a 
' dismal shriek, and Miriam’s own maid 
rushing into the room, crying, “My 
master! my master I tho sword is in his 
breast!” The child fell from Miriam’s 
arms, and darting from her seat, stuped 
not till she reached the expiring Glan¬ 
ville, who had taken advantage o| Made- 
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line leaving him to execute his? fatal 
purpose: her maid passsing the door heard 
him fall, entered the room, when seeing 
the hushaiid of her beloved mistress 
fallen and bleeding, she sent forth the 
shriek, and (lew to her presence. AsMiriam 
threw herself beside the bleeding body 
of Glanville, he raised his d,\ing eyes 
to take a last look of her angelic face, 
feebly pressed her hand, smiled, and his 
agonized spirit (led to the presence of 
that Being whom tiie compassionate 
heart will hope would not reject him. 

When Miriam beheld the last breath 
of separating nature leave his lips, the 
extremest point of sorrow struck her 
heart, though a few minutes before she was 
calm ; hope upon the wings of faith bore 
her beyond tht: limits of mortality, when 
ill a brighter state she should meet her 
Glan\ille. Now, wrapped in a shroud 
vStained with self-shed blood, was the 
last look she feared over to have: sensi¬ 
ble to all her wretchedness, she hung 
over the body ; “ Poor, poor Glanville," 
she cried: “ oh, Madeline, though lost to 
mo on earth, 1 hoped to have met him 
with an angel's joy in tho bright courU 
above; but now his fatid arm hath raised 
a barrier even stronger than death; no 
penitence cun absolve him, for there is 
no repentance iu the grave. Poor soul! 
didst thou not start on enteringcte.ruity? 
to rush unhidden on a worlil of saints, 
and of accusing angels ? oh ! could 
prayers, could ceaseless anguish through 
a weary life avail—hut no, all beyond the 
hour of dissolution is fixed by power 
immutable, the awful fiat passes, hut 
whither go my thoughts?—1—I——." 
She soon was seized with faiutings, and 
iu a few hours was delivered of a dead 
child, when feeling the springs of life 
running low, she cnlloctcdall her strength, 
and advlresscd her mourning friends, “ I 
thought to seek a father's arms," she said, 
iu feeble accents, “ to have implored ins 
pardon,” a.faint red tinged her cheeks, 
as she added, ‘‘his blessing; but a kinder 
Parent calls mo to repose, peace is dawn¬ 
ing on my soul, angels are waiting to 
guide me to realms of bliss, there, be¬ 
loved Madeline, shall I meet thee and 
thy husband, and thank thee for protect¬ 
ing my poor child: cherish her, she hath 
no name but thine, she hath no friend 
but thee ; and when thee lookest on her 
smiling fdee, think on poor Miriam, who 
sd much hath loved thee: when my Jbsiah 


returneth, give him the dying blessing of 
his sister, from thy lips the nlTering will 
be sweet; say that, when trembling on 
the verge of life, I had no friend but thee 
to close my weary eyes—say, when my 
heart had ceased to beat, 1 had no friend 
but thee to lay me in the dust—say, for 
my child, I only ask him to remember 
her name is Madeline : now, my friend^ 
my ])recious friend, my Madeline, fare 
thee well ! dearest Giendinning, fare 
thee well ! thee art so happy, I cannot 
wish thee happier until all meet above.'* 
Exhausted, she sunk on her pillow, but 
soon recovering, with an angelic smile, 
and iu accents fainter and fainter, she 
said, “ Bless ! blcssthce I Heaven.- 

Her lovely face W'ore every vernal 
charm, her eyes serenely closed, while 
her meek spirit, guided by waiting angels, 
ascended to the mansions of everlasting 
repose. “ Blessed friend ! sweet com¬ 
panion !” exclaimed the w'eeping Made¬ 
line, kissing her cold, yet charming face; 
never iimre shall I be cheered by thy 
allfectioii, nor soothed by thy sweet tongue; 
but I will love, will guide thy orphan 
baby, and make her like thee.” 

Most religiously and tenderly did she 
and Mr. Glendiuniiig perform tho pro¬ 
mise given over the corpse of the early- 
fated Miriam. Josiah Primrose returned 
in time to close the eyes of his father, 
and no more; he was past speech, and 
his son was informed that he fcdl the vic¬ 
tim of Ids own severity and despair. Such 
baneful bigotry, are thi* triumphs 1 Pon¬ 
der well, ye parents—ponder well, ye dul- 
dren; who dare decide whether disobe¬ 
dience iu the one, or maledictions in the 
other, be most oll'ensivc in the sight of 
Him who judgest righteously. 

In a private cabinet belonging to the 
old Quaker, Josiah, when examining his 
father’s papers, found a note to the fol¬ 
lowing elfcct: “ Son Josiah, though severe, 
thy father would be just; I pray thee, 
then, restore unto Madeline the castle and 
lands of Montalingham. I understand 
she nurturcth a daughter of the damsel 
who was thy sister; something therefore 
belongeth unto her. Thee hast wealth, 
more than needful; pray thee make it a 
greater blessing unto thyself than did thy 
father. 

“ Thine, Josiah, in the spirit of truth.*' 

The village, the mansion in which 
Miriam and Glanville had expired! ap¬ 
peared a desert; every sound seemed the 
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echo of their dying groans, an<l they re¬ 
solved to bid the scene adieu for ever: 
but previous to their departure, in a re¬ 
mote niche of the church, in which their 
remains were interred, to secure the hal¬ 
lowed spot from disturbance, Mr. Glen- 
dinning ordered a plain marble monument 
to be erected, with the following inscrip¬ 
tion : 

“ Sacred to the memory of 
Adolphus and Miriiiiii. 

Friendship consecrates their hallowed dust. 

Fear not piety to drop a tear. 

Fear not viitue to breathe a si^h. 
Innocence and misfortune marked them fur their 
own. 

And ever as beneath this lintnhie stone, 
May one kind grave unite each hapless name.’' 

MORAL. 

Let parents consider that there are two 
obligations—honour from children, and 
with it obedience ; and from themselves, 
a constant remembrance that the divine 
precept commands “ every man to do unto 
others as he would be done unto.” If these 
two rules were strictly observed, the world 
would rarely be conscious of disobedience 
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on the one hand, and the most offensive 
cruelty on the other. If an individual 
by following his own will, (a will wherein 
none is deeply interested but. himself, whe¬ 
ther man or woman,) coiilravy to the 
opinion, inclination, or wish of a parent, 
commit a marriage act of disobedience; 
(presuming there e.vistcd noughiof solid ob¬ 
jection, but simply the acting contrary to 
an arbitrary rule;) the same will hold when 
a parent’s choice is retpiired to be the will 
of the child—that also is negative disobe¬ 
dience, when his will is not complied with. 
In this talc, as often in the events of life, 
the child’s act of disobedience is made to 
be the catise of that misery, which would 
have been the same to the young couple, had 
the most unequivocal sanction been given 
by the parents. 'I’he only difference would 
have been, that Mr. Priiiiroso, the father, 
free from self-blame, miglit have still made 
a Inqipy home for his distressed children> 
and departed this life tvith some hope of 
ticavcu in the uc.vi. This harlering of 
souls ill wedlock, a scheme of the evil otie 
to sow discord in the norhl, and fill it 
full of misery, must he most oB'ensive to 
a God of charity and love. 


LINES, 

ON AN EDITOR PROMISING Ills READERS TO SOLICIT CONTRIBUTIONS FROM 

PERSONS LONG DE.\U. 

Man of might and magic power, 

Whence, oh whence, thy fearful dower ? 

Canst thou summon from the grave. 

Comrades of t'anibuscan brave ? 

Or dost-merely wisli to know. 

Doom of ttdm when sent below? 

Sure thou’lt tell a fearful story! 

Are thy spirits Whig or Tory? 

Haste to let us have their papers— 

Will their blue-lights make our tapers ? 

If they come from Pluto’s furnace, 

Pray, good sir, don’t let ’em burn us; 

Let the misses three stand by. 

Milk and water to supply; 

Should there fowler business be. 

You have yet another p. 

Trust me, he will do right well. 

For the thing which them befel. 
iiut the matter to complete. 

Give us soon a well-fill'd sheet 
Of Hygeian and Plutnncan lure; 

I would sell you magazines a score; 

And sure it cannot blacker be. 

More vile in taste, more foul to see, 

More full of malice, hatred, rage. 

And now you have a common page ! 

So pray, great sir, your promise keep, 

And rouse de Traeba from his sleep. 

And force the Eremite to tell 
How matters go in heaven and * • • 
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ST. SAVIOUR’S CHURCH, SOUTHWARK. 


' •' ‘ 7*0 the EditoY of the Ladfs 'Magazine and Museim. 

JW* puUiah this letter ae sincere, but not as partisan friends, of every public improvement.] 
Sir,—'The excellent taste yon have ever building of a new church (for which in 

• " ■ ■ *• some other part of so large a pansH there 

was admitted to be also a necessity.) In 
vain M'as remonstrance made against po¬ 
litical brawlers . and church destroyers, 
they were deaf to argument, and they un¬ 
fortunately succeeded in defeating the 
measure. Two days’ poll took place; and 
although 253 inhahitanls, chiefly the most 
respectable, and friends of church and 
state, whose aggregate rental amounted fo 
upwards of 4000Z. per annum more than 
their opponents, yet the latter brought up 
431 inhabitants of all classe-s, and gained 
a majority against the reparation of the 
dilnpidate<lnave, which therefore remains 
in its desolated state, a reproacli to their 
misguided views.* The' poll took place on 
the 7th and 8tli of Aine. Such acts as 
this requires the u'atchful attention and 
assistance of every lover of his country 
and friend of religion, to stem the torrent 
which now threatens to sweep away and 
destroy our ecclesiastical establishment, 
and the choicest monuments of the works 
and genius of our forefathers. 

If you look around, in the environs of 
the metropolis, at the new churches and 
chapels, hideous incongruities assume the 
name of modern gothic, lean and mean, 
with .«])its for spires, and button-holes for 
windows—would' not one suppose that 
there existed not a pure model within a 
hundred miles of the metropolis? In 
jiity then, sir, to the moles and bats that 
devise and patronise such pert structures, 
exert your influence that the finest church 
in the metropolis may not be left desolate, 
and then, peradventure, some person con¬ 
nected with the arts may happen one day to 
open his eyes, and after looking at it be in¬ 
spired to devise structures in better taste 
than these wretched specimens of modern 
gothic. 

With this wish, 1 subscribe myself, 

One of the Restorers of the 
Ladye Chapel, and a con¬ 
stant reader of the Lady’s 
Magazine and Museum. 


.erinced forthe improvement of the metro¬ 
polis, and the admirable style of criticism 
with which you have discussed the iinpor- 
.tautsulnect of the choice of the models 
for the Houses of Parliament, convince me 
that you will not be insensible to the de¬ 
plorable stale in which certain parties have 
united to leave the nave of the venerable 
and magnificent church of St, Saviour’s, 
Southwark. The public have looked on 
with deep interest for scveriil years past 
at the efforts which have been made to 
save this splendid edifice from destruction, 
and they have witnessed the masterly man- 
* ner in which the tower, choir, transepts, 
and Ladye Chapel have been restored. It 
is now, however, a subject of deep grief 
to me, to have to inform you, that the 
long-wi.shed object of completing the whole 
of the structure, Ims for the present, at least, 
been defeated, 'i he zealous eonsen'ators of 
the sacred pile, accompanied with the iicst 
wishes of many of the wise and the good 
throughout the Brilisli empire, have liad 
thejr proposal for restoring the nave re¬ 
jected. They intended that this, the only 
remaining dilapidated pari of the building, 
should he renovated in accordance witli 
the style of the original strnctiire, and un¬ 
der the direction of Mr. Henry Rose, the 
parish surveyor, be adapted with the beau¬ 
tiful choir anil transepts to the purposes of 
divine worship, affording accominodation 
for 1659 persons, besides room for foo paro¬ 
chial children; and this, too, in a parish con¬ 
taining a population of 10,000 souls, and 
having in it no other established church to 
which the poor as well as the rich can resort. 
The most solemn pledge, founded upon 
accurate and indisputable calculation and 
professional skill, was given, that a rate 
of 3i(/. in the pound for a limited number 
of years would be ample to accomplish 
this great work; but a union of parties, 
some for pulfing down altogether the whole 
edilice; serme for building a new church 
upon the site of the present nave, (not in 
accordance with its style,) and some advo¬ 
cates for the voluntary system of contribu¬ 
tion, aU united to reject the just, moderate, 
and, 1 may add, necessary application made 
to them. In vain was it argued that the 
present proposal would accomplish it on 
the plans produced, both in point of num¬ 
ber of sittiugs, warmth, hearing, and see¬ 
ing, all that could be eflected by the 


* Wo would strongly reooinraead all parties 
to reeoandi r the subject eooffy, as an object of 
national, if not of liiguer intereati aiul we hope 
yi't to see the restoration effected, and Jet there 
be a motnimental atone, with tliis inscription— 
“Uks» oul'd by the parish, W the glory of God, 
as the bond Of future uaioD."— £n. 





Chanees and Changes: a Domestic Story. 

3 volg. By the Author of “ Six Weeks 

on the Loire.” Smith, Elder, and Co. 

We are happy to greet a second time 
the approach of a great favourite of ours, 
whose first edition was welcomed with our 
warmest approbation, fairly won by intrin¬ 
sic merit. More than a twelvemonth has 
passed since forgetful in its pages we were 
reading for review, we were only alive to 
its acute perception of character and 
charming style ; whilst we feel convinced 
that the preference of the present age for 
the mental alcohol of Byronic romance 
will have a most pernicious effect on the 
rising generation. Such domestic novels 
as “ Chances and Changes " can be put 
into the hands of a girl of fifteen, with the 
perfect certainty that she would draw de¬ 
light and instruction from its pages, in¬ 
stead of the mental poison which some 
works supply. We have before entered 
into a more close analysis of the construc¬ 
tion of this work, therefore we will now 
take leave of it with our best wishes, and a 
few farther extracts than our limits for¬ 
merly permitted. 

“ It is impossible to bo very busy nnd very 
uiibsppy St tlio siime timo. CitiberinB soon 
forgot llint she wns alone. She ordered dinner 
early, and ihu ins'iinttbutit wns over she began 
her plan of operations. The hours flew by un- 
perceived, on the wings of occnputioii, and 
evening cameos unexpectedly as it had seemed 
to do, when she hud her sister to talk to, sitid 
her little niece nnd nephew to play with. She 
Iind just mounted on her music-stool, to mea¬ 
sure the length of the windows, when she 
fancied she heard the sound of wheels. She 
stopped, nnd listened— 

'• • Surely, Margaret,' said she, ‘ I hear a 
chsiise' I'hope my father has nut been taken 
ill.* * 

*'' No, miss, it can't be menstor, for Cmsar 
keeps sio n barking—it’s moast likely currier, 
it's just about bis lime.' 

“ • Then very likely it m.iy be, and I hope he 
has brought me my books,' said Catherine, 
making a fresh effort to raise her hands high 
enough to hang a breadth of chintz from the 
top of the window; but whilst she was so 
doing, and just as Margaret was saying she 
knew it was the carrier, for she could sw’nar to 
his step, the door was thrown open, and in 
walked a tall man, wrapped up in a military 
great coat, trimmed with fur, and braided, and 
frogged, in all the * pride, pomp, and circum- 
Btaiee’ of modern fashion. 

•• Ca lierine immediately deacended from her 
elevation; not tjtiile able to aujiprets a smile, 
as she thought of the ridiculous ligure she must 
have mado on it, half hidden in folds of drapery, 
which, sweeping to the ground and covering the 
stool on which she was standing, prevented tbe 
eauee of her heightened stature from being at 
first discovend. Shs however sdvsacsd t« 
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meet the stranger, who looked paletnd fatigued 
and who, she perceived, on looking mare nar¬ 
rowly at him, wore liia left arm in a gling. He 
bowed with easy grace, nnd alter expressing 
bimself unfortunate in not finding Mr. Ne«iHe 
at home, begged leave to inquire bow long hit 
absence might be protracted. Catherine repUed 
she was expecting him every instant, and re* 
quested that in tbe interval site might give 
orders for the horses to bo put into the stable. 
Tho ‘ Unknown* chose however to keep them 
in waiting, nor would he even lay aside liia 
great coat, though he condescended to throw 
himself into tbe chair, which Margaret, after 
she had cleared it of its share of lining and 
fringes, had re.speclfully handed to him. 

' Catherine whs somewhst tisliameil of the 
confusion in which the room appeared ; for she 
was bware that men make no distinction with 
respect to the cniise or nature of a lifter ; they 
see something that they fanry looks uiiromfort- 
nblu, but what it is, or how long it may con¬ 
tinue, they never think of ascertaining. Mar- 
gaier, however, soon put every thing to rights, 
nnd then, hringiiigiii the candle- nnd teii-thii-gs, 
grealTy relieved her young mistros by giving 
her something to do; for she could scarcely 
find a word to say to her unexpected visi'er, 
who looked very grave nnd very ill; and though 
he occasionally addressed himself to her with 
an air of politeness, and even of interest, yet he 
aeomod greatly to prefer remaining silent, with 
his large dark eyes fixed on a wood-fire, ivliich 
threw such n vivid light upon his sallow com* 
plexion, as made it look altogether ghastly. 
Ten, however, seemed to have the eff'ect of u 
Cordial on him; the expression of unensineas 
in his countenance gradually abated, nnd Cailie- 
rifle would have begun to feel quite at ease in 
his pre.oence; but she heard the rain and sleet 
patter against the windows, and she could not 
helj) thinking of the horse.s and post-boy; she 
ventured to say something in their heliiilf to her 
guest, but he, oppesito to the full blaze of the 
fire, nnd his great coat still buttoned, said that 
it was not at all cold, nnd that a little waiting 
would do neither the horses nor the driver any 
more harm than it would the chivse. ‘All 
machines together, I suppose,' tlioiiglit Cathe¬ 
rine, ‘in his estimation, flow Amelia would 
have disliked this man if she had been here!’ 
This reflection, as well as all the reflections 
winch it might have involved, was, perhaps for¬ 
tunately for him who had given rise to it, inter¬ 
rupted by the well-known regular trot of the 
grey pony.’’ 

'htc ixiarner in which this grand tem¬ 
pered gentleman ejects his friend from the 
possession of Catherine's apartment, after 
hi condescends to be in love, roust be ad¬ 
mitted to be very well done. 

" As soon as ever Hamilton had closed his 
room door, nn indescribable feeling of satisfac¬ 
tion, at tbe thought of being once more under 
the same roof with Catherine, diffused^ Itself 
over his breast; but in thinking of her it sud¬ 
denly came into bis mind, that she must have 
given up her own ^srtmeot to Halstoo; for be 
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was well enough acquainted with thetopograpbjr 
of (he house to be certain that tbetre were no 
more spare bed-rooms in it, than (hose occupied 
by (he Bartons and liimself; and be as suddenly 
resolved that if Catherine’s apartment were 
indeed destined to admit any other occupant 
than its lawful mistress, llalston, at all events, 
aliou d not be the occupier. 

" * Her dressing-glass would take fright at bis 
long nose poking against it,’ said ho, aa hc 
seised bis portmanteau, and gathered up the 
tiiinga le had scattered about the floor; ‘ and 
well it might; it is used to very different re¬ 
flections.’ 

“ In a minute be was at TIalston’s door, and 
found bis compngnon de vmjiige in the act of 
binding a broad i ibbon round bis head,in order 
to keep his hair as lie h.id previously niranged 
it, that is to say, as be did many other tliiDg.s, 
the wiong « ay. 

‘•‘Mv dear fellow,’ said Hamilton, * when 
you have settled voiir brain-belt, you mustcniiie 
^aloiig with me, 1 want to show you something 
iu my loom.’ 

’■ * But perhaps I don't want to see it; ho ! 
bo ! he '—n hat is it t—a ghost, or a rat, or a 
pretty face! he I ho' he!’ 

"Aye! tlieie you've guessed it, Come, 
make haste.’ 

" • By-tlie-bye. talking of pretty faces, what 
a slv fellow you mere to tell me so niucli about 
the old parson, niiU so little about his daugh¬ 
ters. Kgad ! 1 like your notions of retirement! 
be! he ! he! with such companions 1 would 
turn hermit to-morrow.' 

’“Don’t tell them so. Ilullv, for fear they 
slioul‘1 forswe.ir the world in a burry. But 
what do you think of Mr. Neville?' 

" ' Oh, ho’.-, 11 veiier.ible ; a better-looking old 
fellow than my old Big-wig was, that hummed 
Greek and Laiin into me.' 

" • riiat tru'd to do it. I su|ipose you mean.” 

’* ‘ lie ! he ! he ! well it woiil.l h.ive been all 
the sniiie by this time—Greek and Latin are so 
thoroughly out. The Persic and Moslem are 
the things, Kgad! I should like to liave the 
teaching uf them to that delicious little priido, 
that sate next me at dinner; 1 would be her 
iBuibuIwho is she V 

*“ Mr. Neville’s eldest daughter, and wife to 
the young man Catherine speaks so affertion- 
utely to. and calls Henry.’ • * * 

«• Well, she can't help that,’ said llalston, 
■ it wouldn’t bo fair to try her by such a 
standard. Yet the girl would make a figure at 
Almnck's, as well as the best of them ; her eyes 
and complexion would astonish some of our 
fashionables, after uU; and then what a bead 
she has !’ 

" ‘ Aye, it would be worth changing with, 
would It not Hally ?’ said Hamilton: ‘ inside 
snd out it wuuld be a good bargain ; but co^e 
BOW, pray, my dcarfe11on',flnisb swathing your 
own skuii, such as it is, and cotne along. Now 
don't begin with your eye-brows, for I swear I 
will not wait another minute.’ 

*’ 8o saying, Hamilton hurried Halaton off: 
and wben,;be bad got him into bis own room, 
he pushed him towards the glass. * There,’ 
aaid he, ’ givO me your opinion of the pre ty 
face 1 proimsed to show you—you may look at 
it till 1 coiK back, for 1 am going to bring you 
your gim-crocka,' 


« «What do you mean ?’ cried Ralston, 

‘ I only mean,' replied Hamilton, returning 
almost instantly with Halston’s portmanteau, 
‘ to change rnoiiis with you, for 1 hale moreen 
curtains, and you are not fond of dimity.’ 

“ ‘ No more I am ; one wakes too soon by half 
in those cur»ed white bells. I like ascailet or 
a criiiiBon the best ; tlie more positive colour I 
have about me the better I look.' 

Ah, you will look very captivating in this, 
I dare say, when you are fast asleep, k ou are 
like old hock, you look best in green.’ 

" And so sayingj-lliiiiiilton wished his friend 
good night, and lelt him to meditate upon the 
theory of colours, ns far as it co>icerned coats, 
curtains, and complexions. 

" Hamilton had no sooner shut himself ae* 
curely into the room from which be had so 
dexterousW contrived to eject llalston, that ha 

looked I'.iuiid it with feelings iiliiiost uiiioiiiiMiig 
to reverence. J be perlect neatness ot it.s ar- 
r.ingeiuenls, the uuassiimiiig witne.sa tli.il it 
seemed to bo r to tlio innocent and r.iiional 
piirsiiil.s of her to wliom it belonged, all struck 
so forcibly upon Ins mind, that iio was over¬ 
come with a tenderness wliuli seemed to spi¬ 
ritualise him in the purity of her that inspired it. 

’“Dear C.iHierine,'' he exclaimed, as ha 
pressed to his lips a book of devotional exer¬ 
cises, which ho found on her ttnlelle t<d>le, and 
which opened of itself at a discourse on self- 
examiiiiitiori, ‘ Hoiv ‘ sweetly good,’ how ' in¬ 
nocently g.iy I" Of such a vvomiin well may it 
be said, llnit ‘ tho believing wife shall sanctily 
Iho unbelieving hiish.ind !’’’ 

Rhymes for the Romantic and the Chivalrous. 

lly D. W. 1). kVhittaker and Co. 
This is not a volume in which a reviewer 
has to search long for a specimen poem that 
will do credit to the pages of a carefully 
selecletl jieriorlical j the dilliculty is to 
choose from among the rich store of true 
lyrics which we find gemming its pages. 
Not often does so elegant an exterior possess 
such intrinsic worth. It is, in truth, a book 
of beauty, quite worthy of being placed in 
the boudoir with the most splendid of our 
annuals. The vignette, by Wichelo and 
Finden, is a perfect piece of art, both in 
design and execution. The design of the 
frontispiece certainly does not accord with 
our taste; yet Finden has handled the 
graver as well as could be expected w’ith 
an untoward subject. 

The lyrical portion of the volume is of 
a very superior cast to the commencing 
metrical tales. We could hazard our cri¬ 
tical reputation on the guess, that the latter 
are earlier productions, and the author does 
not show taste in making them companions 
of the brilliant and beautiful things ranged 
under the head of lyrics. Many of these 
would be easily arranged to music, as they 
are brief, full of spirit and fire, and written 
under the guidance of an ear which is 
accurate in accentuation. We like the fol. 
lowing song ill praise of an amusement 
which we cannot help thinking more in 
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consonance with the manly spirit of our 
island nobility, than the turf or the rinsr,* 
polluted as these [are with the sordid 
spirit of gambling trickery; besides, that 
sailors are better companions than grooms 
and jockeys;— 

YACHT SONO. 

Hurrah! for that ocean gem, the Pearl, 

The gallant bark of our British earl; 

Is there the vessel wonhl match with lierl 
She must fly like the cour-er that feels the spur. 

With a cloud of sail on each bonding spar. 

And the spray from her sharp bows flying far, 

And a snorv-wliitc wake left for roods behind, 

She glides o’er the ware like the sweeping wind. 

When the sea is smooth as the ciniidloss sky, 

And the breezi-s of summer nearly die, 

O'er the waveless water Mill gently burne, 

She mures like a maid on hci bridal morn. 

When the waves are like bills, and the winds are 
loud. 

And the send flies fast with the sable oloiid. 

She meets the swift billow, and roves tbe main 
Like a eon<]iiering eliief on tbe battle plain. 

She is all that a vessi-l should ever be, 

The pride of tbe port, and the ark of the sea ; 

Siie is fast in tlie temin-st, nnil fast in the calm, 

111 the r.i.'u of the swift she has won the palm. 

O well did thev learn her pcerlt -.s p ier. 

Will'll they followed heron in the fruitless chase, 
As from thraldom, proud of her prize, she bore 
The fairest girl of the Grecian shore. 

Hurrah ! for that neean gem, the Peail, 

The gallant bark of our Untisli earl, 

There is not a vessel of war or peiiue, 

To mateh with that bark on tlieeoasiof Greece.'* 

There is also pretty imagery in the 
“ Fairies' Gathering— 

THU FAIMUS’ GATlIERtNO. 

O where, O where do the fairies meet 1 
They meet in their foix'si-liull, 

With a pavement of verdure beneath their feet. 
And pillars of ouk-sienis tall; 

Wlieru liiiugli clasps bough, and the foliage 
weaves 

A shadowy dome from its emerald Icas’cs, 

And the enpse-sereen foiiris each wall; 

'Where the glistening planeUaie peeping through 
Por lamps, like drops of Mom's diainuud dew. 
And when, 0 when do the luiries meet! 

They mict when the moon is strong, 

0(1 the wood’s green sward, and the lake's broad 
sheet, 

When the trees cast Uieir shadows long; 

They meet at the noon of the summer's night, 
When the glowworms, tbe stars of the ground, 
are bright. 

And the bird chirps its vesper*song; 

When o’er the morass, with their torches lit. 

The merry wild meteors in revel flit. 

And why do the fairies meet I—They meet 
To dance round their mazy ring. 

And list to the nightingale’s wood-notes sweet, 

When those minstrel s of midnight sing_ 

■i* See our correspondent’s letter last month, 
and some awakeoing comments in tins number. 
.^En. 


To the moon; and to drink from their blotson- 

bowls, , 

The nectary dew-drops that feed the souls 
or the fairest flowers that spring; 

And they meet to torment with inalieinus mirth. 
And to laugh at the doings of foolish Earth. 

Many people may find truth in the fol¬ 
lowing pretty lines:— 

BONO. 

She wrote no word—she sent no scroll. 

Though moons bad past since lost they met ; 

He could nut think it in his soul. 

That one like her could e’er forget. 

Ah, foolish onel for long he shed 
The bitter tear, iind mourned her dead! 

He little ilreamcd that absence parts 
Those fr.igilL‘ links, by whieli love binds 
The vain desires of flekle hearts, 

The wandering aims of empty miads-» 

And he was in a foreign land. 

And other suitors sought her hand, 
lleleased at length from duty's throne, 

^giiiii he trod Ins native clime, 

And luund the maid once called his own, 

Anotlier'.s bride —iiiul from that time, 

'Wuinan hath only been a term 
For fickleness, and f.iitli ii/ifirin. 

Perhaps the last we quote is the best :•«> 

THU LOVIVO CIISFUSSOR. 

He hath donned the confesMir's gloomy gown, 
From Ills giaeeful shoulders the foMs bang down, 
They hide liis swoid, and his gliitciing vest, 

'J'liey hide the jewel-, upon his bru,i>t. 

And who would kiio v Tis Uoil Carlos now 
With the monk's giey cowl ucr bis noble bmwt 
Hu hath Iriends in the priests of St. Jago's 
shrine. 

For they love his revels, and ruby wine; 

So the ni.iid lie hath stiiven so long to win^ 

To the mock-eonfessor will say her sin. 

Her bashful lips may impart to his ear 
E^en mure than was iiieaiit for a monk to hear. 
And the loveliest lady of Seville’s town, 

Who deals forth death with her slightest frown, 
Whole smile is linnour, and life to all. 

Now sits in the lone eunfessional; 

AikI her lover learn-, what she would not own 
'f'u her sceret Self—and what none have known. 
Ilal iia! there is none like a gallant bold 
To biing to eonfession the maiden uulj; 

And the Oonna Inez, the over-coy. 

When she proves the pure, and Die pci feet jny 
or a worshipped bride, will forgive and bless 
The art that hath made her at length eunfess. 

Many others would give pleasure to our 
readers, which we have read with great 
satisfaction. The “ Kentish Bowmen,'* 
the “Pole Star,” the “liar-shell,” the 
“ Forest King, ” and the “ Heather 
Wreath,” but we have already exceeded 
our limits for quotation. 


Edinburgh Cabinet Librarg, Nos- 19 and 20. 
An Historical and Descriptive Account 
qf China. In 3 vols. Vols. 2 and 3. 
Oliver and Boyd. 

We thought very highly of the first vo¬ 
lume of this history of Cbioa, reviewed at 
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page 34S ; but the second is one of the 
most entertaininK*books we ever read; 
and we be^in to he of opinion that the 
general curiositjr of Europeans, in regard 
to the domestic routine of the Chinese, 
has occasioned such a mass of information 
to he gathered, here a little and there a 
little,” that the individual detail of Chi¬ 
nese life is now more minutely developed 
than that of any nation of the east. I he 
learned conductors of this work have, 
in the discussion of Chinese literature, 
availed themselves of the labours of >ta- 
nisluus Julien; in this matter we have 
anticipated them, as our readers will re¬ 
member that two or three years ago 
we translated a curious ballad from Sta¬ 
nislaus Julicn’s specimens of Chinese 
poetry. It was partly illustrative of fe¬ 
male life, and therefore it attracted our 
jittenlion. For this reason we prefer now 
presenting our readers with an c.\tract, 
descriptive of the life of a Chinese female, 
drawn from the works of a Chinese au¬ 
thoress, and most judiciously transferred 
to the pages of this volume of the Edin¬ 
burgh (Cabinet Library. The detestable 
manner in which females are treated from 
the cradle to maturity, we think, must 
make the name of China abhorrent to 
every woman. Crippled and imprisoned 
as the China ladies are, the painful distor* 
tions of their feet, inflicted by the odious 
jealousy of their tyrants, it seems, does not 
exonerate them from domestic si .very. 
One shudders at the female infanticide 
authorised by the fiendish laws of this 
over populated and over-civilized state ; 
yet the fate of the poor baby who shrieked 
for three days, dying by inches and neg¬ 
lect and famine, was pcrliaps enviable in 
comparison with that of females permitted 
to attain woman’s estate. As for the 
slavish creature who writes on the subject, 
it is evident that she feels for her own in¬ 
dividual sufferings, but has not the least 
sympathy for the miseries of the rest of 
her sex; indeed, in a passage which will 
be too extensive for our extracts, we find 
that this venomous China Slue, recom¬ 
mends a still more cruel yoke to be laid 
on her miserable sex. There is no doubt 
that such an atrocious system has the na¬ 
tural effect of making the female cha¬ 
racter malicious and mischievous to a 
fearful degree; still, Mrs. Pan-hoei-panhad 
better have pointed out the main-spring of 
the evil, than recommended greater seve¬ 
rity. Uur extracts will make our English 
ladies thankful that they were born in 
this our Christian land. 

“ Even the celebrated female writer, Fan- 
hoei-pan, sfrongly inculcates on her sex their 
own inferiority, observing that they bold the 
lowvst rank hriiih human species, and that the 
least exaUe#functions ought to bo, and in fact 
. are, aisignsd to them. 


“ A girl from the moment of her birth expe 
rionces the sinister influence of these maxims. 
Whenever a supposed necessity impels pa¬ 
rents to the crime of infanticide, a daughter la 
selected ns the victim; and those who escape 
this late are by no means treated with the ten¬ 
derness shown to male children. Dr. MorriS'.>n 
makes a curious quotation from a native^ work, 
which seems accurately to describe the diflerent 
treatment of the two sexes. 

‘ When a son is born, 

He sleeps cm a Iwd, 

He is clulhcd in robes, 

He plays «iih gems. 

His cry is prinerly hind,— 

But when a ilaiigliter is born, 

She sleeps on the ground, 

S)ie is uiuthed uitli a wrapper. 

She plays wiili a tile, 

SliB is inenpnble either of evil or good; 

It is hers only to think of preparing wine and food. 
And not giving any occasion of gi iet to her parents.' 

“ Even Pan-hoei-pim refers to an ancient 
custom, that when a female iiilunt was born, she 
was left for three days upon some r<igs on the 
floor, and the family went on without taking the 
slightest notice that any new event had occurred. 
After that period some slight ceieraonies and 
rejoicings took place. 1 his is applauded us a 
useful warning to woman, indicating the con¬ 
tempt which she must expect to meet with 
through life. 'Fathersand mothers,’ says this 
wiiter, • seem to have eyes only lor their sons ; 
their daughters they scarce deign to look upon.' 

“ The education of beings buving such an 
humble destination must of course be very 
limiieil. '1 he lirst principles of iniirality, with 
skill to perlorm the necessary household tasks, 
ought, according to the souiideat ethical witters, 
to comprise ilie whole circle of ihi-ir studies. 
One author, indeed, relerririg to the frequi-nt 
complaint ol ihehusb.iiid tliat he finds very little 
griitificiition in the scciety of a partner whose 
inentiil resources are so small, seems to advise 
that he sliould leach her something, and eii- 
courages him by the remark, that even muiikeys 
can be taught to J'lay an ics; but in this instruc¬ 
tion notliing intellectual can be intended, since 
be concurs with other nior.dists in declaring that 
she ought never to open a book. It must at the 
same lime be remaiked that several females who 
have obtained bigh literary eminence, and be¬ 
queathed learned woiksto posterity, particularly 
I'an-hoei-pan hersell, are held by the people in 
peculiar esteem. Nay, in two of the most po¬ 
pular novels, the heroines are represented as 
having reached great distinction by their wit 
and learning, and thus rendered themselves ob¬ 
jects of general admiration. One of them com¬ 
poses a piece of poetry, which is published with 
a notice, that the youth who shall produce a 
correspoyiding one to the same rhymes will be 
honoured with her hand. 'J'his step, extra- 
diiiary as it may appear to us, is highly approved, 
as a most happy uiode of finding a husband of 
congenial character. To account for such ano- 
inslies must, to a foreign writer, be very diffi¬ 
cult ; and we aball only observe, that, amid the 
varied impulses that sway the human mind, 
similar contradictions are not very unusual, lo 
China, for inatance, as in ancient Rome, while 
celibacy is generally held in disgrace, peculiar 
honours are nevertheless rendered to the few 
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vho voluntarily embrace that state,’and strictly extreme dil^nce in bandaging, nnd guarding 

lultil its duties. against every attempt hIiicIi the child niiglit 

"As soon Bs B young lady bas reached the make to relievo herself from tins piii..iul 
age ot ten or tivelve, alio is, in all families of prvs-ure. As soon, however, us the Inner is 
any rank, placed in a state of the strictest able to comprehend the vast tiiiportimcu ot the 
seclusion. Her chamber from this time must object, the iiiuriyrdom necessary tur aituiniug 
be her sole abode ; her mother and a lew female it is cheerlully submitted to. 1 iiese deiormud 
friends her only societyand, with the excep- parts are termed Mhe golden lilies uud if a 
tion of her nearest refutioiia, she ought never lady ever breaks through the prahibaiuiingHiiist 
to be seen by an individual of the other sex. displaying her person, she presents her levc us 
Once to have been beheld by a youthlul admirer, the surest duns with which n lover's heui t can 
is considered an indelible hlui on her repuia- be assailed. They iiidicule, moreover, the rank 
tion.. A company of ladies, when in motion, of her who completely undergoes tins inijiilu> 
are described as resembling a procession of tion; fur it is not utteiiipled at all by the 
nuns. The custom of covering the face does labouring class, and by others who have not an 
not indeed prevail os in Mobtimnieduii couii* entire coiuinund of time the etfuit could only bo 
tries; but a peculiar reserve appears to be lelt crowned with imjierfeet success, 
with regard to the bunds, wiiich ure cure- *' Some have ascribed this preposterous 
fully concealed from view by sleeves of extra* ciistuiii to the Jealousy oi tlte men, who thereby 
ordinary length. Mencius, the philosopher, seek to check that propensity to gadding 
while iiiculciitiiig the strict separation (o bo abroud to which the sex is represented us 
maintained between the sexes, wus pressed prone; lul thereseemslitllegroundforthiscuii* 
with the question, whether, if be saw hie sister* jecture ; ihe laws, winch deal ulten with inuib 
iii*law drowning, he would not take hold ot her smaller matters, ure silent with regard to this 
baud in order to save her? His answer was, usage, and leiive it eniirely under the sway of 
that in such an emergency the principle of fiuhiun. It does not, in laci, prevent nioiiun, 
decorum might be violated; but tliiit a general and that even with some degree of speed- 
rule should not be tried by so extreme a case. Le Coiiqite assures us, * walk they do, and 
It appears, however, that the fair inmuies ot the would walk ull day lung, with their good will.' 
doiiitstic piison are not without exjiedients to Ihe slender base upon which they move, how- 
enlivcn its solitude. Sometimes two mirrors ever, renders it impossible that * giaeu should 
skillully placed, one facing the door, will enable be in their steps,’ uud allows only a hubhiiiig 
them to observe all who enter or go out, with* and tutieiiiig gait, which has been compared lo 
out the hazard of being theinselvea perceived. the waddling ol a Muscovy duck. Aiiuiher 
A class of females go from house to house to tradition, which refers the origin ul tins cuaUim 
amuse them, by the recitation of songs and to the example of a rclebiaied imperiid beauty, 
tales, 'i'hey announce their a|iproach by a though nut luliy auih iiticated, ..eetiis iiiiher 
little drum, when they are admitted into the more accordant with the usual march ol iusliiou. 
outer hull, and soon hud their way into ihc To the means of eiiibelli'limeiit we may add 
inner apuitnitiiis. l.adies claim also the that ot painting the face! fur, though the aiitiior 
privilege of going to burn perfumes in the just quoted questions, whciher the pniciice ho 
I'ugodus, when occasions must occur of seeing, general, there is no doubt that it prevails to a 
and perhaps of being seen; tior do they hesiiaie great extent, rouge being iiieiiiiuncd among 
to take the iiir in covered barks upon the water, the customary presents made to a young tuny 
Kven when ploys are acted in the great hull, on her marriage. Kxlreme delicacy upjieitrs 

many do n> t scruple to place themselves behind to enter into the Chinese idea of a perlect 

a liitiice, where there are not wanting crevices, beauty'. The licioine of the ‘ Fortunate Union’ 
through which may be descried some portion of is compared to a web of the finest silk ; her 
their persons; and occasional bursts ol laughter waist, U is said, 'like a thread in fineness, 
attract all etca towards that quarter. This, seemed ready to breok.’ 
however, is, W strict Riotalists, decidedly con- *• Though young women are secluded from 
demued, and considered as the mark of a the world, it is deemed right to inform them 

degenerate age. that their cbarocters, nevertheless, may bo per- 

"Another circumstance in which Chinese fectly known; and that no one can expe, tto 

wrhera gi nerully concur is, that this seclusion be married unless she lias tlie reputation of 

from ihe world does not III any degree abate the possessing sueb qualities as will make her a 
seal ot the fair lor the enibellisliuient ol their good wile. W ith t'lia view, they are told, that 
persons, to which they devote a large portion tiny ought to be quiet, industrious, timid, and 
of iheir leisure. Tbeir ideas of loveliness are constantly by the aide of their mothers. To 
peculiar, and often fantastic, and they hold speak loud is, in a young lady, to apeak ill. 
in the very highest estimation a delicaie and ‘ V\ liut a fine hope for a family,* exclaims a 
slender form. This appears above ull in tbeir jnoralist, ‘ is a maiden with lips of carniine and 
endeavours to reduce the foot to apreteriiutuiul cheeks of paint* i be more she strives lo nuke 
smallness,—an efiect produced by checking its herself an idol, the less will she be worsbipjied. 
growth in the nsiural direction. From the 1 f she laughs bt fore speaking, walks languisli- 
period of birth, all the toes, except the grest ingly. and gives bersell sft'ecied airs, she is fit 
one, sre doubled down beneath the sole, so that only for the llieaire.* lie thinks it necessary 
St lbs sge of msturity, the whole fore-pat t of also to insinuate, that in vain will the rosea of 
the foot appeals os il’ampuiated, while tlie re- her lips and the lilies of her complexion eclipse 
rasining portion is swelled to an unnatural the lustre of the morning and of the spring, if the 
bulk. Mothers, who are so careless in every fire of anger mount upjmd inllam^her e^cs,** 
other point nlating to tbeir daughters, bestow 
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“The youu^ wife, wo-are tol^Koon fiiids daughter, seated like an invited g'uesi, spent 

her situation far from being improved by Imv- the diy in preparing and putting on her dreas. 

ingquitted the piiterual roof. The degree of 'J’lio lowest ho ischold l.ibour made the sweat 

thraldom in which she was there held w.is flow ftoiii inv Ibiehead. I was obliged to rise 

liberty itself when compared with the house of lielbre ninrnmg : ami when night had extended 

bondage into which she now outers. She is her deepest veil, the hour ot rest for me was 

bound to render unqualified submission to onu not yet come. 

who views bor as unlit to bo a ru'ional com- “ 1 became a mother; this was a new weight 
panion, and scarcely belongs to the same added to iny yoke of iron. If 1 watered with 

species with himself. The fair I’.an-hoeipaii my tears the counletraiice of my diild, I was 

instructs her sex, tint they owe to their Jius- unwilling to afliict mv huahan I, and concealed 


bands an obedience, * wiiliout exccjt'ion of 
times or circumstances, exiemling to, and 
exercised upon, evcTy thing, lie he ugieoable 
or disiigrceahln, he i.s hcrcliiof, hurm.mter, her 
companion, her only one, licr all.’ This sub¬ 
jection, however, might b» felt us iii some 
degree natural, and probihly tempered with 
the exercise of uflbction ; but tlieto is another 
yoke which presses still heavier, and is hard, r 
to bo borne. 'J'he mutber-in-law, so long as 
she lives, is complete mistress of the liuii-c,— 
entitled to treat the young wife as a s"rvant, 
and even as a sl.ivo. The l,i-ki e.xpres'tly 
States, that n daugUtor-in law can have nothing 
personally biduiiging to iier; iiotliiii'' wliicli 
the is entitled to give or even to lend; wlnt* 
ever she receives as a iiresmit mmst he taken to 
her iiiother-in law, when, if nut neeepted, it 
may bo raadestly reeeiveil from lic-r a, a gift. 
That lady, if every thing cninniamled l)v her bo 
not strictly fulfijlod, may both inflict diasti.sc- 
ment herself, and command her sou to follow 
the e.<cumple. Kvon the si'.ter-in-law aisunies 
airi of superiority over this new inmate, who, 
according to an author qiioleil with applaiuo 
by Paii-hooi.pan, ought to bn ' iiutliiiig in the 
house beyond a pure shadow and u siiiiplu 
echo.’ According to a maxim of luglier iiii- 
tboL'ity, It is butter to mak'o a wife weep a 
hundred times than a mother sigh oiieo, A 
friendly moialist remark.s, that it is hard for 
female pride thus to bend heiiealh one, and 
yiehl precedence to another, of her nearest 
relations. The series of nrseiies which the 
sex enduros are forcibly depicted in the lollow- 
ing poem;— 

“ tVhat II di.sinnl rendition i.s that of a 
woman ! her lot is in the Iriiids of the husband 
to whom she has been given away. Snircely 
is she united to him when she inu,st follow him 
as a slave does Ins master, Kiiteriiig into liis 
family she loses her own. So bitter n separa¬ 
tion pierces her heart; her eyes become foun¬ 
tains of tears. She receives hor mother's last 
adieu without hearing it from the excess of her 
grief, and no one sympathizes with her. Even 
her brothers and sisters return nono of her sighs ; 
while she boats her breast in the magnificent 
chair where they have shut her iiji, instru¬ 
ments of joy resound on every side. Her fore¬ 
head is adorned with jewels and flowers; her 
ears are loaded^ with pearls; gold and em¬ 
broidery slnno in her dress; this is tho last 
effort of her parents’ temlerneas. The porch 
of her husband's mansion is adorned with silk 
flags and garlands of flowers, yet within she 
often fin.cis only poverty and indigence. I 
found worse, poverty and pride ; a sour step- 
mniber, gn iofim father-in-law, seemed to 
contrive ffbw they might make roe feel that I 
▼as QOm#<mly to serve them; while their 


tliom before him. My cliildren increased my 
trouble; they were frozen with cold, mid I had 
nothing to cover them ; lliey cried to me for 
JireaU! they (lisjiuted for my breasts, and found 
them dry. How olten have 1 taken up a cord 
to end my sorrows. Oh, my son! oh, my 
daiigiitor! my teinleruoss for you made it fall 
from my huud'i, niid the idea of leiviug you 
orph.ins appeared moro frightful than all my 
griefs. How little did it cost me to cut my 
longhair, and sell it to relievo you! I would 
have .sold inysLlf had it been possible!’’ 

:i: * >K * ♦ * * 

‘‘Tho fem do sex, that oppressed and de¬ 
spised poititiii of the species, me almost ex¬ 
clusively tho victims of iufiinticule. Life is 
usii.illy e.xtiiieui^hi il by immersing tho head of 
the. iiiC.int ill water; b.it s uiieiimes a l.irge dish 
i.s inei Illy placed above her, and she is lelt to 
die a liu;uiiug di*aih. Maviir. Ite saw one who 
had rcm.iiiiod three days in tins condition ; s!io 
was p.irted only by a few hoards from her 
mother; her f.iihur, "r.inill'.itlier, and grand¬ 
mother, were eon&tautlv passing the s|)et; yet 
her cues, which pieieed tho he.iil of tho 
iMissiuuai'v, ‘could luako tio impiession ujum 
lliose monsters.’ lie obtained permis.sion to 
t.ike away the ebild ; hut she w.is p.ist recovery, 
an 1 died in a few d.iy i, after suvcie siilTerings. 
Still thero have not been wanting natue authors 
who have raised their voice a;ainst this 
enormity. ])r. Morrison quotes ono of high 
repuiatimi, i\lio tells Ins countrymen that tho 
‘ drowning of daughters is a most wick'-d thing,’ 
and declares the perpetrators lobe ‘ worse than 
wolve.5 or tigers.’ Unable, seemingly, to im¬ 
press upon them tho value of tho sex upon 
other grounds, he reminds them, ‘if thero were 
no daughters, thero could be no mothers.’ Not- 
wuhst.iiiding those precepts, cert.iin it i.s, that 
the law, otherwi.se so rigorous, does no. take tho 
slightest coiigiiizancc of this crime, nor ever 
sulijecl thoso guilty of it to punishment. 
Aniiot oven chuiges the government with 
inviting to its perpetration ; for eveiy morning, 
before it is light, avagons t>averse the dilforeiit 
quarters of Po-kiiig to receive tho dead infants. 
They are all conveyed to a paiticular place, and 
those in whom there are any renieins of life, 
lire said to bo nursed and educated. The dead 
are deposited in a huge crypt or vault, and 
quicklime is thrown upon them that tho flesh 
may be speedily consumed. Onco a-year the 
bones are collected, and burnt in presence of 
commissioners sent by the Li-pou board. Tbe 
ashes tiro thrown into tho river, tho Bonzes 
uttering a prayer, that the next life may be 
longer nnd happier than tho unfortunate ono 
which bad so quickly closed, and tliat thesn 
remains may serve as materials for tho forma* 
tiou of other beings. Amiot suspects that tiua 
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process is psrtly prompted hy tho dread tliat the 
skeletons may be applied to some unhalloived 
use, eilher of magic or sorcery, or is connected 
with tile absurd idea, that a mixture of llieiu 
itnpruces the beauty of porcelain. The mission¬ 
aries at Pe-king apiiear lo liavo obtaiic'd such 
details as to justilv the bi'li»f, that the iiuiuber 
of iiiraiiis destioyi'd was upwards of ."dOO 
aiiniiallv. Ibis pro|inrlion, if supposed to 
extend over only half the einpiie, would give 
a very largo amount.’* 

We must pass by without commeudation 
the ainusimr.spedraens given in Ihn vo¬ 
lume of the Cbinc'se hieroglyphic writ¬ 
ing, nor the arhuirable portion devoted to 
the satistics of this counlry. The soloc- 
lions from the maxims of Confucius, con¬ 
vince us tliat the allainmcnts of this great 
civilizer as a literary comiioser, have been 
overrated by I'lm^ipe, lie was, in all jiru- 
bability, the first person who avvakened a 
savage aboriginal jicople to the evcelhmce 
and beauty of moral triuli. No doubt, 
Confucius was a beloved instrument iu the 
hands of the Most High; but to us who 
are used to the full bla'.e of revealed truth 
in Scriptures, the celeliratcd maxims of 
Confnciijs appears as truisms, little cal¬ 
culated to command attention from an in¬ 
tellectual people. One and one alone of 
these, though without any pretence to re¬ 
ligion or morality, strikes us ns witty and 
original:— 

“ To feed one and not to love him is to treat 
]iim as a pig.” 

The third s'olnme is by its nature more 
useful to men than attractive to women; 
notwithslanding, under the heads naviga¬ 
tion and commerce, much amusement may 
be gathered; the zoology is extremely en¬ 
tertaining: we think among the other ab¬ 
horrent practices of these over-civilizeil 
brutes, the murder of their poor domestic 
creatures, cats, and dogs, is most hideous; 
and the perusal of the following passage 
is almost as shocking to us as the murder 
of female babes ;— 

“ Uu Ilaldfi observes, that it is ‘ a very good 
diversion to see tho butchers, when they are 
carrying dog’s flesh to any place, or when they 
are leading live or six dogs to the slaiighter- 
linuse ; for all tho dogs in the street, drawn to- 
gether by the cries of those going to be killed, 
or tho smell of tliosa already deail, fall upon tho 
butchers, who are obliged to go always armed 
with a long staflFor great ivhip, to defend them¬ 
selves from their attack, ns also to keep their 
doors close shot, that they may exercise their 
trade in safety.’ 

“The Chinese, according to Meyen, eat 
almost everything that comes to band. ’ Upon 
the streets of the city, but particularly on the 
large s<]uare before tne factories, a number of 
birds are daily exposed for sale, wliich amongst 
tiabave not yet gained much repute for flavour; 
among othera, hawks, owls, eaglea, and storks, 
X® » European, nothing can have a more 
laughable effect than to see the Chinese arrive 
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with a carr}'ing-pole, supporting twobird-eagea, 
which contniu Hogs and cats instead of bird® ! 
A small thin sort of spaniel appeared to ui to 
ho most ill request; they sit quite downcast in 
their temporary dwellings when they are 
brought to market, while tho cats make a dread¬ 
ful squalling, as if conscious of their fntp.” 

Ou the whole, we make no scruple in 
(leclnrinjr, that this history of China now 
comiilctc, is the best production of the 
periodical libraries wc have yet seen, and 
will gain much renown for the Edinburgh 
Cabinet Jdbrary. 

Thv Adeentures of Gil Bias of Siintillane. 

Smoi.lic'I’v’s translation : illustrated by 

Jean (Jiool'x. Part 1. Duhochet. 

Here French art and English type go 
baud iu baud, tve think greatly to the 
a.lv.aiiiage of the public ; for this edition of 
“ Gil Ulas”isapcrfecttroasuryforl!ic wood¬ 
cut connoisseur; wc own, wc prefer our 
own style of comic design lo Gigoux, yet 
English art must he henefitted by the in- 
(roiluetion of the broad and daring effect 
of the French blocks,—there is a constant 
aim at hold originality iu these designs of 
GigO'.ix ; sometimes the attempt is hafUed, 
hut freipiently the critic is gratified by the 
com[)letc success of the vignettes. The 
Departure of Gil lilas, page 14, is good; 
the Parasite, page 1 {), first-rate ; the Arrest, 
the Issue from the Cavern, the Monk and 
Mule, and above all, the Escape with 
DonnaM -rcia, and the Conversation, in tho 
next jia,; ', are capital. 

Tho figure of Rolando, though n fine 
broad work of art, ought to have had a 
jiage to itself, it is too large for a vignette. 
The initial designs arc beautiful, and on 
the whole it is a publication of great merit, 
likely to form a good example to English 
art, if the succeeding numbers are equally 
sustained. 


IVe shall meet ar/am. Original Pieces in 
Verse and Prose. Totham. 

Wc are glad to meet this old friend, though 
with a new face. It is a collection of reli¬ 
gious essays and poems, chiefly by the 
same contributors that supportea its elder 
sister—“Remember me!” There are many 
well-known contributors to its well-filled 
pages ; tve think our readers will be well 
satisfied with thr. following 

niE STAR IN THE XA8T. 

BV MISS AONES STRICKLAND. 

Long had the eastern sages waked, to keep 
'1 heir heaven-directed vigils; on the height 
Of solitary cliff, or lofty tower, 

Watciiiog the courses of those radiant orbs 
Of living light, whose sparkling myriads gCtt 
Tho darkly beautifol array of nigbt. 

Confused to slight observers ; yet to eyes 
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Verg’d in celestial science, every star 
Shining sublime, distinct, and differing 
In brightness from the rest; and each adorn'd 
\Viih some particular gl^ry of its own. 

From glowing sunset to the deep serene 
Of B.iblo night, the rapt Chaldeans gas’d 
On that resplendent train, 'till bl 'shing morn 
Surpris'd them, a'ill unwearied at their task ! 
And tho first i>lanet, glimmering on the brow 
Of dewy eve, beheld their silent watch 
Once more resumed ; 'till in the asure cast. 
With brighter beams adorn’d tlian ever shone 
To moital eves midst that celestial choir. 

They saw the long-expected star arise, 
1‘oriontous of an infant Saviour's birth. 


A Letter to the Directors and Subscribers 
of the (ieueral Cemetery Company. By 
G. F. Caudkn, Kaa. the founder. H. 
S. Street, 15, Garey-street. 

This letter statement was published for 
the occasion of the annual meeting, on the 
9lh of June, and particularly with refer¬ 
ence to the new elections. Professedly the 
management declares for economy, but 
it seems that, contrary to every jiledge of 
tho original prospectus, and their own, 
so large a sum as £.‘16,000 is about to he 
cx]»cn(le(l, as Mr. Carden shows (unneces¬ 
sarily) in brick and mortar, for the making 
of vaults and brick graves. The letter 
strongly recommends Mr. Kendall’s much 
approved and beautiful design, for which 
he received, as a competitor, 100 guineas 
preinitiin from the coiiipaiiy, as far back as 
the year 1832, the cost of e.vecuting which 
would only be £10 000. Whether guided 
by taste, or influenced by honour and just 
dealing, we hardly think the Directors 
will venture upon this hold, and appar¬ 
ently dishonest, and extravagant outlay of 
£36,000, in a cemetery which is considered 
to he finishetl, anil on which some £50,(M)0 
have been already expended. Mr. Carden 
has given the Directors a hard bone to 
pick ; hut we shall delay further comment, 
in the expectation of having a counter 
statement; for there are several gentle¬ 
men named, who would not like to he re¬ 
proached as defrauders, whose transactions 
in this company set forth, with most un- 
compromi'ing accuiacy, appear in a very 
questionable light. 

Arboretum Brifannicum, Nos. 18,19,20,21, 
the last entitled. Arboretum et Frutice- 
turn Britannicum. Longman. 

We are concerned when our limits will 
not permit us to n(<tice this admirable 
work, number by number, as we did on its 
first vttablisbincnt; it richly deserves more 
elaborate coneideration than when we first 
revived it* for Mr. Loudon is never con¬ 
tent \|ith fame, but is ever striving to effect 
some new improvement. We had con- 
•idered Arboretum Latin sufficient to imply 


fruHcetam, therefore, the addition is not, in 
our mind, an improvement. 

As to the merit of the number on which 
this additional name is imposed there can 
be but one opinion, it is excellent in every 
respect; the woodcuts have resumed their 
clearness and boldness. The Japan Gli- 
ditschia, the Eastern Oleaster, and the 
Flat-leaved Elm, are perfect patterns of 
excellence in wood-cutting; nor could we 
point out one cut in this number which is 
not very good; the Ailantus Glandulous 
was in the spotty style which we love not. 
Many of the cuts in the double number 
are in this trifling style: we are pleased to 
see the free, natural leafing restored in the 
last number. The histories of many of the 
trees depicted are now to be found among 
the letter-press, they abound with valuable 
and entertaining information, and the mar¬ 
ginal wood-cuts and descriptions of flower¬ 
ing shrubs, are features in the work which 
give us great pleasure. We think the 
large cuts of leaves of various trees, in their 
natural size, were scarcely needed, and not 
in harmony with the delicate finish of the 
rest of the embellishments; these occur, 
perhaps, for experiment, in the double 
number 18 and 19- W’e think their omis¬ 
sion would be desirable, for a stran-jer 
opening the volume, would be struck with 
a coarseness that can be found in no other 
department. 


Magazine of Health. Nos. 4 an d 5. Tilt. 

The Magazine of Health dabbles not in 
quackeries, its rules wisely incidcate the 
best way of keeping the human fabric in 
proper strength. VVe extract the follow¬ 
ing wholesome stave as a specimen of its 
spirit:— 

“ 1 h« soul nnd the body are so linked and 
joined together, ns partners of each other's ills, 
and of each other’s welfare, that the one cannot 
he aflfected without the otber'e being so too. 
They mutually iiiilitence one another, sliare 
e.ich other’s jovs, nnd )inrlicipate in each other’s 
suti'erings, until death breaks the bonds of tiieir 
union asunder. Hence it is. that a diseased 
body makes a heavy drooping mind, and a 
wounded, disturbed, or restless mind, makes a 
Youthful healthy body to laiiguisb and decay. 
The man who seeks for the health of his body, 
must procure ease, and rest, an'l tranquillity of 
mind. A man who is thoughtful to sn intense 
degree, who is always or unsessonsbiy em¬ 
ploying bis mind seriously and eagerly, whether 
ill rent or fictitious matters, disturbs and inter¬ 
feres with bis other organs, enervates and 
interrupts them in the discharge of their func¬ 
tions, impairs bis health, and hastens on old 
age. By bow much the mtionsl faculty is over¬ 
busy, or exercised at improper times, drawing 
the full vigour of the soul into die exercise of 
that faculty, and robbing the oilier organa of 
tbeir necessary influential supply; by s6 much 
are the other faenltiee impovenebed, end tbeir 
duliea languidly and inperfeedy perferaMd, 
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A closfr ttudant’s ’life i«, therefore, most ua- 
bealtbr: ha is iisble to many infirmities, and 
bie life is aeee'stsrily abort. 

“ The foregoing observatioos may be thus 
eiramed np 

' It cannot bnt be, nhcn the roiiiil's not \rell, 

IH linked, fsbrio miMi endure aome nroug. 

Drink smriiigly; 

, Eat inoumteiy; 

EarreUc your limbs: 

Rise early from your bod; 

Keep your mind tranquil; 

Act temperately in all things, 

And inlemperately in none.’" 

The rule is short; the lilo it leads to, long. 


Switzerland. Nos. 23 and 24. By W. 

Bkattib, M. D. Illustrated by W. 

II. Bautlett, Esq. Virtue. 

Tliis number (23) contains ‘‘ Tell’s Cha¬ 
pel and the Meadow of Gruth,” which well 
exhibits the lake of Lucerne, and the re¬ 
flection of the mountains upon its glassy 
surface, but not strikingly 'I'cll’s chapel. 

" The Wildkirchlein, or Hermitage, Canton 
of .\ppenzee.” This is the first we rcincinber 
to have seen of this description of I iermit- 
age or secluded sanctuary in this present 
collection; many a mile nave we paced to 
see a hermitage cut out of, and in a rock, of 
which the neighbourhood spoke in terms 
of divine sanctity. “ Wetterhorn, Boson- 
lain,” e.\hibit$ snow-clad mountain<, and 
mountains covered with fir, peasant’s hut 
and cattle, engraved with good cflTect by 
W. Taylor; the cattle are very well done, 
and the figures also. 

“ The .\ar-fall at Handek,” engraved by 
W. Woolnoth, is nobly executed, and in 
every respect good: reader, fancy yourself 
there, and there you may in reality be. 
From Heaven abovn tucartli below 
You see llio foaming walor flow ; 

Anil walcb the “ Hell of waters'* under, 
Swift us light, and loud as thunder. 

The swain’s midnight visit to his fair 
chosen one at page SS, is very feelingly 
and naturally told \Vc will not question 
Dr Beattie’s knowledge of what look place 
formerly in Scotland, whicli gave rise to the 
popular .Scotch '• wooing” song, but we 
much question, whether any thing at all 
resembling the Swiss peasant's vi^its, e.vi$ts 
at the present time in the ' land of cakes.’ 
With the Swiss in this respect there is far 
greater latitude than the doctor prudently 
mentions, and much less than he alludes 
to with the Scot. 

'I'helst. plate exhibits “Lucem,” engraved 
by Wallis,and oneof the three extraordinary 
bridges built for the convenience of stran¬ 
gers in connexion with the town: they are, 
as stated at page 109, the greatest curiosi¬ 
ties to a stranger. “ 'I’he Hof-briike” (here 
depicted) is 1380 feet in length, covered 
with illustrations of sacred history. 
Anotb^ comprises all the important events 
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from the first dawn of liberty downwards, 
faithfully represented in oil colours, and 
tending to keep alive amnng the youth a 
knowledge of their heroic annals, and 
spirit of independence. A third bridge ir 
embellished with pictures from ” Holbein’s 
Dance of Deathand a fourth, apparently 
of great antiquity, uncovered. This design 
is excellently true, and elKciently done. 
The next is ” Lake Leman,” engraved by 
\V. Hill, in which great efTect is given to 
a tranquil scene. Next follows ” The Sta¬ 
tue of Arnold Von Winkelreid, at Stantz, 
Canton Unterw.ilder,” engraved by E. J. 
Roberts, a piece of very great merit: but 
we must here, as we have on several occa¬ 
sions, bint to the talented artist, that how¬ 
ever excellent, in some departments, the 
face.s and figures should be executed by 
some other hands; in this department, alone 
(and it is an almost exclusive art) they are 
deficient in jiowcr, and greatly so. As a 
whole, we repeat most sincerely, that this 
publication is one of extraordinary merit; 
but with attention to this branch it would 
he still nearer perfi’'^‘y,n, and in none 
other is there visih'm cither hurry or care¬ 
lessness. The last plate represenis “ The 
Gorge of the Tainina an awful pass, 
which marks at once the ingenuity and the 
daring enterprise of the Swiss. Mr. WaU 
lis has done it ample justice. 

Stanfield's Coast Scenery. Parts 0 and lO. 

Smith, Elder, and Co. 

We have travelled month by month with 
tlii.s beautiful work from beginning to the 
end, .and can say with truth that we have 
seen few of the artistical periodicals of the 
day sustained with greater excellence all 
the way through, ^tanfield's Coast Sce¬ 
nery soon deservedly gained a great name, 
but there was no flagging or falling oflT in 
consequence,—the last issue is still better 
than the first; and in support of this decla¬ 
ration we call to witiies.s, the beautiful 
plates of Falmouth, the frontispiece en¬ 
graved by Cousin, the exquisite sky and 
distance of ihe Martello Tower by Cooke, 
Wurthharrow Bay by Appleton, and the 
Lands’ End by Kcrnot, and the Hrdves by 
Highams. There is but one plate in the 
two numbers that is not decidedly suc¬ 
cessful, and this is St. Pierre I’ort, by W. 
Finden: tlie printing of this plate is not 
good, and we are inclined to think the 
/aults of undue blackness and hardness 
in the distance is a mannerism, that some¬ 
times we have faulted in Stanfield’s de¬ 
signs, though it has seldom occurred in this 
collection, which altr^ether is nearly per¬ 
fect. We cannot bid farewell without a 
word of praise for the letter-press; it is full 
of entertaining and choice morsels from 
scarce books. 
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HER MAJESTY’S SIXTH DRAWING-ROOM. 

{Concluded from p. 44.) 


• DUCIIESSKS. 

NoRTiiOMBEnLANU; Mttgnificent silver bro* 
csded Irish tabinet, train and bodico lined with 
white satin, beautifully trimmed with elegant 
silver-sprigged tulle, with blonde and ribands ; 
rich white satin petticoat, covered with tulle, 
trimmed with ceruse and silver ribands. Jlead- 
dress, lappets, splendid diamonds.— KoxneRoii: 
Ulondo over white satin ; pale lilac satin damask 
train, lined with white, trimmed w’lth riband and 
gold. Head-dress, feathers, diamonds. 

JMAHCII10M'.SS. 

Avi.FSBUiir : lllonde ilre.ss, looped with roses ; 
rich pink satin slip; blonde body, sloevcs to 
cuirt'spond; blonde train, over rich pink satin, 
trimmed with rOses anil blonde. Coitlhre, lna> 
thors, splendid di.imonds; lappets, ricii blonde. 

COI'N TKSSKS. 

Cniriii sTi'ii; Whitesatin, with blondefloiiiices, 
headed with tulle and sniin hows; tram and 
corsage, gray satin, richly trimmed w'itli hlunda, 
lined with white satin. Ilead-drcss, plume, 
toque, splendid diamomis.—C.xuoo.w : ’I'raiii 
tiiid bodice, green satin, lined with whito, bro¬ 
caded in bundles of gold llowers, elegantly trim- 
iiii’d with gold liinia and blonde; petticoat, rich 
white satin. lload-t\,;,‘:S, teatliers, lappets, dia- 
inonds.—Kosiiii'iiy; i ••■'.‘•i and bodice, lilac 
salin, brocaded sviili while, lined with white 
satin, tiiiniiiud with blonde and rih.iud; rich 
svhiln satin petticoat, deep blondo flounce. 
Head-dress, teatliors, lappets, diamonds.— 
l,iciiMKi.i>: \Miito S'llin petticoat, on tahliur in 
silver, edged svilli blonde, looped back with 
hows and diamonds; body, tram rich lilac fi- 
giinid satin, triinineil with silver and blonde, 
iloiid-drcss, feathers, diamond comb, ear-rings, 
iiocklaco.—K innooi, : Superb lliu'.scls point 
lace, over bine satin, cn tablier, ivitli Jlni,ssels 
liico, diainoiids, pearls, and bouquets of blue 
rnuvolvoliis iiiidsilver wlicat-oar.s; corsagoniiig. 
niticeiitlyornnniented with diamonds and pearls; 
rich blue satin triiin,oinhroidered with gold and 
hilver, lined wiih white satin. Head-dress, 
splendid diamond comb, toatliers, and point liicu 
lappets; diamonds and pearls.—C i.vnwilli.v.u : 
'J rain and biidieo, rich pink figured satin, lined 
with whito, triininod with uoiiitlae.e; beautiful 
w into satin petticoat. Head-dress, feathers, dia¬ 
monds, lappets.— II■iniiow iiY White satin, 
with green satin and gold curdelieru ; light green 
ferry velvet train, richly trimmed ; corsage a 
pointe, with rich blondo. Head-dress, feathers, 
lappets, and splendid diamonds—li,ciissrKn : 
White eri'po over white satin ; rich lavender fi¬ 
gured satin train, lined with white, trimmed 
with riband ; body and sleeves with blondo; dia¬ 
mond stomacher. Head-dress, toque, feathers, 
diamonds, and lappets.—JhnMvs; Urusselslace, 
over pink satin; mautuau and bodice pink figured 
gauze, lined with white satin garniture ; pink 
satin riband, with bouquets of flowers; bodice 
and sleeves trimme.l wifli llrussels lace, tlead- 
dress, feaibors and llrussels lappels, with dia¬ 
monds.—Un Law.xrr: White satin, embroi¬ 
dered with gold lama ; white velours d'Afrique 
train, trimmed with llrussels lace. Head-dress, 
feathers, diamonds.—Kii.unuEy : Tulle blanc, 
embroidered with pearls, over satin; corsage 
and sleeves, trimmed with blonde; rich jonquil 
satin broebe manteau, ruban et de perle. Head¬ 
dress, Tenters, lappets, diamonds.—S koastiani: 
tjplendid Court dress, tulle lama argent, over 
eatiii: maatMU iPtfire bleu, richly embroidered ; 
corsage ji pdfate,*<flriiamented with dentelle soie. 
Head-dresstMTegUters, lappets, pearls, diamonds. 


— 1)e Silts: Superb Court dress, velours do la 
Heine bleu; corsage, ornamented with Chan¬ 
tilly ; dress, rich blonde n fleurs, magnificent 
blonde flounce, over rich blue satincheruse 
blondo. Head-dress, feathers, turquoises, dia¬ 
monds. 

Vl.SCOUNTESS. 

D 11 . 1 . 0 .S : Train, rich pink brocaded^ satin, or¬ 
namented with satin; superior British lace 
(lre.s8, over rich wiiite satin. Head-dress, fea¬ 
thers, lappets. 

BAUO NESSES. 

Leiizen ; Blonde, over white satin f body and 
sleeves trimmed with blonde ; rich lilac figured 
satin train, lined with gros, triiiimcd with riband 
and blonde. Heiid.druss, feathers, peai Is.— Kut- 
/TN ; Kreoch blonde,a colonncs,orcr white satin, 
cn tablicr with wreaths of pink hyacinths and cod- 
vulvoluses, silver wheat-ears, and grapes; body 
and train, rich pink figured satin, trimmed with 
blondo and flowers. Head-dress, feathers, flow 
er.s, and diamonds; necklace and ear-rings to 
mutch.—H e Blomi'. . Itloiide, over satin ; man- 
te.iu, green and whito poult dc soie, with Chan¬ 
tilly blonde. Jlciul-dress, feathers, lappets, dia¬ 
monds.—D'O.iien i>A ; Tulle, ill silver, over sa¬ 
tin ; train, einhrnidercd satin, jnune f.iconne. 
]lead-dre.ss, foathers, lappets, peuils, diuiuonds. 

LAHl ES. 

Ma.\wf.t.i, : White satin, with Grecian tulle 
and bouquets of flowers; train, superb brocaded 
greeu satin, lined iiith whito satin, ornamented 
with Grociuu tulle and houqiiets of flowers; 
blondo luiintille and riifilos. Head-dress, fea¬ 
thers, lappets and pearls, necklace and ear¬ 
rings, on siiito—Ei.iz.iiieiii iMi'rrav: Tulle 
blonde, with rich s.itin under, beautiful pink 
salin train, tigiirod white, tiimnied with white 
and roso satin ribands ; mantilla, sabots, and 
hippots. Coifl'iire, feathers and tine pearls.— 
C.JMi'itnM: Tulle blundo. under iiliitesatin ; 
light Tosu satin figured whito train, with white 
and roso ribands; blonde mantilla, sabots, and 
lappets. Coifture, fontliers and lino pe.irls.—- 
Havfn.mvorih : Crape, embroidered with silk, 
trimmed witli blondo and lilac-gray iibands: 
poplin train, figured white ; mantilla, sabots, ami 
lappets of rich blonde. Coiffure, o.strich feutliers, 
diiimoiid suit.— Alois; Fink satin tram, lined 
and trimmed with white satin and blonde ; cin- 
hroiderud crape dress, with blondo and rosettes 
of diamonds, over whito .satin. Head-dress, 
feathers, lappets, and diamonds.—11. B.icor: 
Tulle, with ribands and flowers, gold and blue ; 
white satin under; train, orieutal fabric, figured 
in gold ; mantilla, sabots, lappets, superb Brus¬ 
sels lace. Coifl'ure, feathers, diamonds.— 
W\Avr: Tulle, over rich satin, trimmed with 
tulle and bouquets of roses, a lion of silver, 
body I'ancieniie style, deep rich blonde; rich 
lilac and white figured satin train, with bouf* 
innts of tulle, looped with roses and silver. 
Coiffure, feathers and diamonds, lappets.-- 
VoiiNc: Embroidered crape, over white satin, 
trimmed with silver lama; pearl-colour tabinet 
mantsan, lined with white satin, and rich silver 
border; body and sleeves same; antique ruffles, 
and leontine broad blonde, with rosettes of sil¬ 
ver. Head-dress, feathers, silver lesille, lappets, 
and diamonds.—H ridgbs : Rich white broche 
silk, with blonde and bunches of riband; bicha 
satin manteau, lined with white, trimmed with 
ruches of tulle and satin roses; corsage and 
sleeves as manteau, trimmed with blonde. Sil¬ 
ver resille and plume.—Ds Tabiby. White 
satin, silver end blonde garniture; manteau, su> 
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perk (treeii satin, ombroiJcretl in silver. Heed- 
dress, plume, lappets, diamonds.—D’O hsay ; 
Klocan'. omliossed tulle over « kite .satin ; Court 
rube rick broeiided lavender satin, with boutpiets 
of geranium and laurel blossom ; corsage Maria 
Stuart, triiiiined wiik kluiiile. Head dress, fea- 
tlieis and diainoiids; necklace and eiirriii'^'s eii- 
suice.— Piuc'l: Kick wliito satin petticoat and 
deep blonde flounce; blue broelie satin train, 
lined wiik white satin, garni with bouquets of 
blush roses and lorget-iuo-iiots; corsage uinl 
sleeves Louis XIV.; stomacher, neckl.ice and 
earrings, costly dianioiids. Ilead-dreas, feathers, 
di.iiiioiids, lappets—C anmvc: Wliite crupo 
dress, green anil gold a bouquets, over rich satin ; 
manteau broche, green and gold, with bloiida 
and satin gariiitiiro. Headdress, feathers, lap- 
pots, diamonds—P ili,: Dress broche, over 
white satin, rich garniture ; superb white satin 
innnteaii, richly triinnied, looped with gold tas< 
sols; corsage ornaineiited with blonde, lle.id- 
urcss, feathers, lappets, pearls, diainoiids.— 
].it.roi(D: Snporb train maize terry velvet, em¬ 
broidered with silver; body and sleeves a I'e.ii- 
tiqiie, triniiued wpli blonde; sabots of blonde ; 
dress, rich white brocaded .satin, with hloiido 
and satin Head dress, feather.-,, l.ippets, dia¬ 
monds.—D(i Ai'ii 11 >: llicli broc.ided hltio satin 
train, torsades of blonde and riband ; body and 
sleeves a I'aiitiqiie, w illi blonde and sabots ; 
drcs.s, tulle illusion, over rich white satin, ti mi¬ 
med with bruad hloiitle releve en pointe. Head¬ 
dress, feiitlieis, duuiioiul wreath, diamond 
wheat-ears, l.ippets—.I ounsion: Rich mauve 
brocaded satin train, with di aperies oi tulle illu¬ 
sion, blonde, and nbiiiiils; body and slucve.s a 
rantique; sabots costly broad blonde ; wbile 
ricb brocaded poiilt do sole dress, with blonde 
and satin. Head-dress, featheis, lappets, and 
profusion of diiiinonds—(J iiant: Rich blonde 
robe, with flow'd s and rih.iiids, over white satin ; 
rich lilac satin niaiiteaii, lined with white satin, 
trimmed with flowers and bloinle; mantilla and 
sabots rich blonde. Head ilriMs, feathers, lap¬ 
pets, diniiionds and amethysts.—,\ m.miii; 
Costly green broeaded satin tram, with blonde, 
and riband ; body iiiid sleeves ii I'nntiquu, with 
blonde, lined with wliito satin; blonde petti, 
coat, over white satin. Head-dress, feathers, 
diamonds, lappeta.--Sifi'M.v: Pulu-aiiihergrus- 
de-Xuple-s train ; body and sleeves a rantique, 
with blonde anil white lilacs ; blonde petticoat, 
over while satin, with white lilac. Heail-dre.ss, 
feathers, diamonds, white lilac, blonde lappets. 
—Cuiiiis: Costume do Cour (moyen age), rich 
white satin, with tulle and blue flowers; rich 
blue satin tr.iin; Cbatililly body and sleeves, 
llertbe and sabots. Plume, blopde lappets, 
brilliants.—S tuam Worii.lv: llriti.-ili blonde, 
over while saim, triniraed with white satin ri¬ 
band ; mantilla rnflles liritish Idondc, violet 
satin inanteiui, lined with white silk : garniture 
orange-coloured satin, festooned with niruils of 
satin liband. Ileiid-dress, plume ostrich fea¬ 
thers, lappets blonde, ornaments, diamonds, 
earls.—l.uMt.Kv: IMaiitenu and bodice rich blue 
rocaded satin, lined with white ditto, tulle and 
satin garniture, French blonde, rosettes of blue 
satin riband: bodice and sleeves trimmed witli 
rich french blonde lace ; potticoot ricb french 
white satin, garniture tulle and blue satin ri¬ 
band. Head-dress, panache of ostrich feathers, 
lappets, diamonds, and chrysolites.—S. Km : 
Afais crape, over rich satin slip; body ala jeone 
franco, with blonde; superb silk train, ele. 
gnriily trimmed. Coiffure feathers, pearls, lap¬ 
pets.— L. Ci.ive; Train and bodice magnificent 
pink satin, lined with white, beautifully trimmed 
with blonde and ribands; petticoat rich vi-hite 
Mtin. Head'dresi, plume, blonde lappets, end 


diamonds.— C. Lsoov.: Train mid bodice mag¬ 
nificent lilac and white figured satin, with Mondo 
and ribimds; petticoat rich white satin. Head¬ 
dress, feathers, diamonds, hippnls,—I., .Psiicv : 
Rich figured ducape, with tulle and blue ri¬ 
bands; iiiHiitilia, sahuts blonde laco ; train, blue 
s.iliii. Hoad-dress, foiithors, diumoiids, limpets. 
C.aiid M. Hii.i-s; W lute crape, with blonde and 
riband ; (rain rich figured white irisli tnbiiiut, 
lined with silk, with niches of tulle, interiuixod 
with coekiules of pink rihniid. J loud-dress, fen- 
tliors, diamonds, l.ip]>i)ls—{joi'i.o; Train and 
bodioo honulifiil sky satin, lined with white, 
triininod with tulle, bows of riband, and profu¬ 
sion of blonde luce; petticoat ricb white antin' 
uiili ribands. Head-dress, feathers, dininonds, 
lappets.—liivLiii.v : Train and bodice splendid 
maize silk, lined with white, triniiiied wiUi 
blonde net and ribands ; hiiiidsonie luiiiitdlaaiid 
sabots; petticoat wliilo satin. Head-dress, fea- 
tbors, diamonds, and lappets.—S. N l■•l■■l)HAM : 
Wliitu oiapi‘,nvor rioli wliitesatin,with blonde; 
niaiite.ui iicb I'ump.iduiir, broche feuillede rose, 
garni de riibaii. lioad-ilro.ss, foatliers, lappets, 
and poarl-s—S. .Mom'iiisoii : Court dress, poult 
do soil' ro.-ie f.iconno,AMiii point lace; driiss, rich 
wliito satin fiicoiiiie. 1 load-dross, featliers, 
point lappets, (iianioiids.—W iiatiia; White 
iigiiruJ satin, witli siiliii garnitiiro, rich Cliaii- 
tilly on tablier imigiiiliceni brocaded velvet 
manteau. Head-dros-«. blonde toque, pliiine, 
l.ippets, profii.--ion of diunioiuls.—Doiri niN : 
Dloiide over wliito satin ; siiperli Hliie figured 
satin inaiitciiii, Iiiiod with liili white satin ; cor¬ 
sage oriiiiiiioiited witli blonde. Head-dress, 
plume, lappets, and ilianionds. —Ruud: White 
tulle, splendidly ornbreidcreil with gold and co¬ 
lours over lick white satin; body iiiiil sleeves 
iiiiiiililla ami sabots siiperh blonde; train, rich 
watered silk, superbly ornamr-nU<d with gold. 
Head-dress, fuaibers, lappets, and ametbysls.— 
G. Ciinio.n: White tulle, with boiiqnels of sil¬ 
ver flowers over rich while satin; body and 
sleeves triiuined witli silver; blonde mantilla 
and sabots; train, gold coloured satin, lined 
with white, trimmed with silver. Head-dress, 
feathers, lappets, yellow topaz.—C. Ci.iSTOv: 
The same. J’liik topazorimiiieiils—DF.sVir.iix; 
Rich mai'ze hroebe toiuiirs des Judies manteau, 
with Clnintilly blonde, looped witli siiliii riband 
rosctte.s; corsage and sleeves same, splenilidiy 
trimmed with hloude and diamonds ; petticoat 
white Siiiin, voliiniu superb blonde. Jiead-drcss, 
lappets, feathers, tiara dinninnds; nerklaco and 
earrings on suite.—C. St-o-i i : Dress, tulle over 
white satin, willi ptifliiigs of net and flower-i, 
body a ill je.iine franco, deep-f.ill rich blonde 
branches, ii la Cloliidu; train,rich poplin,hand¬ 
some trimming net and flowers. Heiid-dresx, 
ostrich feathers, and pearls; blonde lappets.— 
iSoiniiAMi'ioN: White velvet, a rileiiie.Ade¬ 
laide, with nidi llriissels lace, a pointe a la Uo- 
line, with rich blonde mancbes.a la Louis XIV ; 
blonde sabots; train, velours blanc a la Heine 
Adeiaido, with ruche and riband. Coiffure, len- 
thers, pearls, and diamonds; blonde lappets — 
foLi.rri: Ricb white figured satin, with wreaths 
of jasmine and white roses, festooned with ro- 
settes of satin riband ; train, rich green and 
'white figured satin, lined with white satin, with 
blonde ; rich blonde mantilla and sabots. Head¬ 
dress. plume, lappets, pearls.—J amfs O’Riiii'.n : 
While broeaded dress, garniture de rubsn et 
flenrs ; mauve satin manteau broche en blnnc et 

S arni de ruban; blonde mantilla. Hlad-dress, 
iamonds, feathers.— C. Friznov : Rich gray 
figured silk train; blonde mantille and sohots: 
white Crepe petticoat over white satin, trimmed 
en tabUer with blonde. Head-dress, feathers, 
lappets, diunotids.—T rimlestowm ; White lit* 
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tin petticoat, enbroidered with gold ; mnntenii, 
green mid irbite brocuded siUiti; bodice nod 
sloeres, with blonde; mantilla, siibols blonde. 
Head-dress, diamonds, and I.ippeta. —Dicki.ns; 
Tnlle petticoat, embroidered in gold lama over 
white satin ; train, corsage lavender and white 
rich broche satin, nil round with blonde, lined 
with white gros; mantilla, and sabots superb 
Chantilly. Head-dress, feathers, lappets, dia- 
notids,nnd pearls— Macoonald : Hrussels lace, 
over while satin : tniin, body, sleeves, gray sa¬ 
tin, lined and trimmed with point. Head-dress, 
feathers, ninelhysts.—UicksoN : Court _dre>.s, a 
in Huguenot, iviiite gros-de-Naples ; tunic body, 
•leeves blonde, pink and white Proyenco roses ; 
train, pale rich pink satin, lined with lyliite sa¬ 
tin. Head-dress, jewels, lappets, and feathers. 
— E. Foliv. white satin, with tulle eerise hoii- 
qiieis silver wheat, cerise dowers ; hodv a I'lso- 
lino, kiceves, rich fall of blonde ; train, oriental 
cerise satin, embroidered in silver, with pullings 
of tulle, looped with silver. Coitfiire, feathers, 
diamonds, with lappets — F. Hkminck: White 
crape, over rich satin slip, satin and blonde 
^ tiiniiiiing; maiiteaii, superb green satin, and 
rich garniture. Head-dress, fentheis, hippets, 
and diunicnds—W. pAiikfa: llinnde, over 
white satin j nianteiiii. superb sky blue satin ; 
corsage a pointe, with blonde. Head-dress, 
cluiiie, hippets, turquoises, diamonds. 

MI'l IlESSKS, 

Dm.ap: Brocaded blue satin, with blonde 
stomaclier, diinnoiuls and tiirqnpiso: train, 
blonde and silver; bandeau, rubies and dia¬ 
monds,diainond tiara, necklace, carings.~C. Ait- 
ciiibaid: White brocaded poti de soie, with 
boqiiets of heath and nimoiid hloasom; bodice, 
magnificently ornamented with blonde and 
flowers-, costume a la Louis XIV.; mantenu, 
rich figured pink satin, lined with white ditto, 
gaiiiiiure en rouleaux ; head-dress, feathers, 
di.inioiics, lappets. — S. Hi i noi.us Soi i.v : 
While crape, silver lama siecle J.ouis XIV.; 
under «Idle satin ; splendid figured bluo satin 
tMiii, blonde and silver; iiiiintillii, sabots, lap. 
pets rich blonde; coiffure, fentlier.s, heautitui 
pearls mid diaiiioiids ; diamond earrings, neck¬ 
lace, Sevigne.—.'\i.i)is: Figured white siU, with 
blonde; train, rose satin, whito satin rouleaux; 
bead d>ess, court plume, lappets, diamonds and 
pearls.— A. W. Bishop: Court costume, sieclo 
Louis XIV., garni, pale pink satin, lined with 
rich wliite satin, superbly trimmed with Chan¬ 
tilly; dress, splendid figured French blonde; 
mantilla and snWs, same; head-dress, feathers, 
lap ets, diamonds, pearls—H. C. Hoakk: 
W hite crape of splendid embroidery en co- 
lonnes, over rich white satin; stripes of white 
brocaded riband down skirt; bodv and sleeves 
with blonde; train, white gros d'Orient, with 
satin, blond bows, white brocaded riband; 
head-dress, plume, lappets, diamond orna¬ 
ments.—F. Lonrs! Blonde over while satin, 
riciilytrimmed witliblondemid pearls; rich satin 
train ; broche, l-lnc and primrose, with blonde, 
lined with white satin; head-dress, plume and 
blond lappets, diamond ornaments.—Fox 
jMAVi.E; 'lulle petticoat, embroidered in gold 
Inma and pearls, over rich wliite satin; train 
and corsage, elegant colonnade, while satin, 
broad gold lame, edged with pearls and gold 
braid, lined with white gros; mantilla and sa¬ 
bots, rich broad Chantilly; head-dress, feathers, 
lappets, brilliants, pearls.—Gsx. B RryKAnn- 
SON: White crape petticoat, embroidered in 
gold lima, over white satin; train, rich colon¬ 
nade broche mauve satin, lined with white gros 
de Naplia, ivittimed with blonde and satin rou¬ 
leaux : labota. mantilla,auperb Chantilly; head- 
drsM, festhars, lappets; ornaaants, dudam, 


earrings,necklace,3uperb brilliants.--. BW’ mciit- 
SON: Hicii white figured 8.itin, trimmed with 
ruches of tullo and satin riband; train, rich 
blue satin, trimmed with blonde; rich blonde 
mantilla and sabots; head-dress, plume, lap¬ 
pets, diamond ornaments.—iVoMiaAi. Law- 
loiiu: Rich white satin dress, volant de blonde 
et d'or; rich green poult de soie, uinnteau trim, 
med with gold; blonde iiiantilla; head-dress, 
diamonds, top-.izes, feathers. —M'Lfan : tVhite 
crape dress, brodie or et blanc ; splendid white 
satin mantenu, joiie garniture duruban ; blonde 
mantilla; bead-dress, pearls and feathers — 
Asiii.iv: Rich white g>os d'Atrique corsage 
and sleeves, with blonde and flowers; superb 
blue satin tniiii, with blonde, &c.; head-dress, 
lappets, feathers, diamonds —J. Sklbv : Cos¬ 
tume de Cour (inoyen age), rich white blonde, 
with pearls an 1 fleurs du Bresil; rich white 
satin train,looped with tassels of pearls; body 
and sleeves with Chantilly; plume, lappets, 
brilliants.—S- Wii.tov: White satin dress, em¬ 
broidered colonneet bouquets deileurs; body and 
sleeves, with difunonds and blonde; tram, rich 
emtrald tabinet, lined with white satin; head¬ 
dress, feathers, lappets, diamonds.— Bryant: 
Blonde over a rich s.ittii slip, ornamented wiih 
pearls and satin garniture; a superb manteau of 
white sntiii, faconne a fleurs, ornamented with 
rich blonde; head-dress, ostrich plume, blonde 
lappets, pearls, and diamonds. —Bi.iint : Brus¬ 
sels point robe, over white satin, with flowers 
and gauze riband; inaiiteaii, silver gray Iri.sh 
poplin, with Brussels point and gauze riband; 
mantilla, and sabots, Brussels point; head¬ 
dress, leathers, point lappets, magnifleent Ori¬ 
ental pearls and diamonds for head and sto. 
mneher.— It. Co( ki iif.i.l ; Iticli blonde robe, with 
roses and lilies of the valley over white satin; 
rich pink saliii maiitiia, lined with white satin, 
witli flowens and blonde; mantilla and sabots, 
rich blonde; head-dress, fe.ithei-s and lappets; 
jew-els, lich topaz, dianiondi.—M fyn-jxi.: Court 
costume (siecle Louis XIV ), white moire train, 
embroidered in gold; dress, rich white satin, 
blonde flounce; corsage, with blonde and briU 
liiitits ; Imad-dress, feathers, lappets, brilliants. 
— B. CiiAi.oNzn: Court costume (sieclo Louis 
XIV'.), livli white satin tr.-iin, with blonde; 
dress, white crape over white satin; blonde 
mantilla ui.d sabots; head-dress, featliers, lap¬ 
pets, brilliants and amethysts.—C iia.n-non : 
White satin, embroidered in silver; mantilla 
and sabots, rich blonde; magnificent manteau, 
white satin, w-ith rouleau of silver lama, and 
bouquets of marabouts; head-dress, feathers, 
lappets; prarure of diamonds.—P fciiell; White 
blonde a volan, over white satin, blonde and 
riband trimming; train, white satin with ame. 
tbysts: head-dress, feathers, amethysts, dia. 
monds.—SroNAn: Blonde, over white satin, 
superbly trimmed with blonde: train of rich 
pink satin, with wreaths of tullo.—R usiiovt: 
Rich blonde robe, over white satin, with 
blonde and gauze riband; rich figured lilac • 
satin manteau, lined with white silk, trimmed 
with blonde; mantilla and sabots, rich blonde; 
bead-dress, feathers, lappets; ornaments, dia¬ 
monds and precious stones.— Portel : Blonde 
robe, over white satin, with blonde and gauze 
ri^nd; rich figured ^reen satin manteau, lined 
vyith white satin, trimmed with blonde and 
riband; mantilla and sabots, rich blonde: 
head-dress, feathers, lappets, diamonds and 
precious stones.—V ovnc; Tulle over satin, 
embroidered in silver, trimmed with bouquets 
of pink roses mixed with silver; manteau of 
green Poonah mualin spotted silver, lined with 
white satin, embroidered with broad ailver 
border; corsage end sleeves s I'ratiqae, Leno- 
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tina and ruffles of broad blonde; bouquets of 
pit.k roses and silver; head-dress, teathers 
pearls — Rouni) : Habit de four (XV11. siecle), 
pink damask satin, trimme I with pink rosettes; 
body and sleeves llerthe et sabots, Chan¬ 
tilly ; dress, white moire uoult de soie; plume, 
lappets, brd iants—G.\V klu\: Tulle, over 
rich white satin petticoat, with bunches of pale 
blue flowers and white satin ribands en robe; 
beiiutilul brocade blue and while train, lined 
with silk, ruche of tulle, satin rosettes; cor¬ 
sage and sleeves, Maria .Stuart, blonde lace, 
and ruffles; head-dress, feathers, lappets, dia¬ 
monds, pearls, pearl necklace—SiiKnirr 
Lsineon: Richly embossed train, lilac and 
white satin, lined with white, trimmed with 
blonde and riband; corsage, Maria Stuart; 
nnt que sleeves lull trimmed with blonde; 
bead-<tress, superb diamond, feathers—Mst/r- 
av: Superb figured white StStin, ornamented 
with blonde ; violet satin manteau a la reine, 
with fine blonde and mai-or; sabots and llerthe 
of Idonde; head-dress, ieather.s, pearls, ame¬ 
thysts.—Peon; Train and bodice of splendid 
blue figured satin, lined with while, irimnied 
with profusion of nionile, mixed tyitb ribniids; 
petticoat, rich white figured satin, elegantly 
trimmed; head-dress, plume, lappets, dia- 
monos.—C..SiiAWi.: Train and bodice, green 
BBliii, trimmed with ribands and blonde lace, 
lined with whne satin; petticoat, rich white 
figured Katin ; head-dress, feathers, diamonds, 
lappets.—S. Carkv : Train, rich riihy satin du 
Berail, with torsades o( blonde and riband; body 
and sleeves a I'antique, with costly blonde 
and sabots; superb blonde dress over a rich 
while satin ; head-dress, feathers, lappets, pro¬ 
fusion of diamonils—U cck: Rich brncadeil 
pink satin train, w-itli ikimhIs voiles ; body and 
aleeves a I'antiqiio, richly ornameiiteil with 
blonde and sabots; superb blonde dress a 
colonnes, over superb rich while satin; head¬ 
dress, leathers, lappets, diamonds.—WiNiison: 
Embroidered e.rope, with rich azure satin train ; 
superb blonde and ncruds of blue satin and 
Silver; mantilla, rich blonde, clasped with 
diamonds; head-dress, feathers, diiiiiionds— 
1|. Erl£: Tulle over satin, trimmed with 
pinks, roses, and jessamine; niontcau of pink 
broche silk, lined with white, trimmed with 
tulle and riband; corsage and sleeves a I’lin- 
tique, with rich blonde and roses.—G fn. 
GnosvFNoit: Elegant Court dress, feiiille do 
rose figured satin, lined with rich white satin, 
blonde and satin trimming; superb white satin 
trimming; head-dress, plume, lappets, pearls, 
diamonds.—JVlnriiEix : Brussels lace over 
superb satin, with bouquets; manteau, rich 
etofie faconne; corsage, lace, silver cordeliere: 
besd-dress, feathers, Brussels lappets, splendid 
diamonds.—G. Blrvadv: Lace, rich pink 
satin train, lined with white satin, trimmed 
with swansdowu and blonde; feathers, lappets, 
pearls. 

MISSES. 

Doyle ; Dress and tunic white muslin, Turk¬ 
ish border of besutiful flowers, embroidered in 
gold and colours; corssge and sleeves a I'antique, 
with gold and Brussels point; manteau lilac satin 
Head>dres8,feather8,diamonds.—B riucls : Rich 
white satin, with tulle illusion and bouquets of 
nixed geraniums; corsage and sleevcsal'antique, 
Leoniine and ruffles of blonde ; manteau prim¬ 
rose satinlined with white,and trimmed with gera¬ 
niums. Head-dress, feathers,and blondelappcts. 
■—Sutton (two): Coslome deCour (moyen age), 
dress, wh i te tulle Grec, over white satin, with bou¬ 
quets of pink wild roses ; train rich while satin ; 
body ano sleeves with Chantilly. Plume lappets. 
—Asmit ; Enbroidsrsd white crape, over white 


satin; body and sleeves trimmed with blonde ; 
train rich pink satin, lined with white gros, 
trimmed with net and riband. Head-dress, fea¬ 
thers and pearls.—CLA rdott ; embroidered white 
crape, over white satin, body and sleeves trim¬ 
med with blonde ; iriiiii rich wlntc figured g os, 
lined with satin, trimmed with net and flowers. 
Head-dress, feathers, diamonds.—\\ ^nn : Clear 
muslin, over white satin, triinnied with lace and 
wreaths of roses ; triiin clear muslin, lined with 
pink silk, trimmed with luce and roses. Head- 
areas, plume and luce lappets, pearl ornaments. 
—I’niniii.: Blonde robe, with Bengal feather¬ 
ed flowers, over white satin; miiiiteaii rich white 
satin, lined and trimmed to eorrespoiid; man* 
lilla and sabots rich blonde. Head-dress, fea¬ 
thers. lappets, pearl orniimeiits—S mvtii : Petti, 
contfigiiri'ilbloiulp.over wliitesaiin, richly orna- 
meiitetl with bloiule lace and riband ; manteau, 
lilur satin embroidered with pearls, trunined with 
blonde ; corsage with pearls and deep blonde 
lace. Head-dress, feathers, blonde lappets and 
pearls. —Smtiii; I'eiticout figured blonde, over 
whitesiitiii, with bloiiile lace and riband ; innil- 
teaii rich green siittii, embroidered with puiirls, 
trimmed with blonde ; corsage ornamented with 
peaiIs and deep blonde lace, ilead-dress, fea¬ 
thers, lappets, pink topaz.—B iakk : French 
hinnde, over white satin ; lilac satin bodice : 
train richly tiiniincd with peuiIs, blonde, and 
huiirhes of lilies. Head-dress, feathers, dia¬ 
monds, necklarv, earrings. Ac.—(' ation: While 
crape, over white satin, embroidered cn tablicr, 
with bouquets ordalilias and otiier flowers; cor¬ 
sage and sleeves ii I'antique, leontiiie and riilflca 
superb bloiido ; manteau of rich cerise and while 
broche saliii, ruches of tulle and rosettes of white 
satin. Head-dress, feathers, lappets.—1 lor it 
•loiivsTONF : White tulle, over white sniiri, with 
bouquets of flow ei s ; body a risoliiie, with rich 
bonde ; sleeves a la .liirdiiiicre, willi sabots of 
blonde; train superb satin, whito ground, rich 
stripn of pink and gauze, trimmed with tulle and 
riband. Coilfeur feathers, diumotidsand blonde 
—Gkoroiama ('.tJaxis : Habit do Cour (XVll. 
siecle) white satin, with hlonile tulle ruche; 
body and .sleeves Berthe et sabots Chantilly. 
Dress of white tiillo over satin, with bouquet aa 
cote. Plume of feathers, blotidu lappets, and 
brilliants.—G i'IUFI.siinf Curtis: Habit deCour 
(XVII. sieclo) poult de sole paille, trimmed 
with blonde tulle riieho ; body and sleeves aveo 
Berthe et subota of Chantilly ; dross tulle da 
fantoisie over satin, bouquet du cote. Plume, 
lappets, brilliants.—F olky : Tulle over white 
satin, with bouquets of wild convolvolus; train 
richbliio satin, lined with whito, body and sleeves 
Louis XI\', with blonde. H«ud-dre.ss, feathers, 
lappets.—IvEit: White tull|9overrich satin with 
flowers; body a ITsoline, with handsome blonde: 
train rich pink with piiflings of Greek not and 
rouleau. Feathers, pearls, lappets.— Huf.v (two); 
i’etticoat dentelle de soie, with roses over rich 
white satin cordage and train of satin faconne 
rose 1 1 blnnc, a ruche o^ille: rich blonde man¬ 
tilla and ruffles, looped with white roses, ilead- 
dress, feathers, lappe.ts, ornaments of pink topaz. 
—II. Bi.auclfbk : Tulle over rich white satin, 
en tunic, with bunches of blue and white mara¬ 
bouts with silver grapes ; corsage and aleeves 
Louis XIV., hand>omely trimmed with blonde ; 
train, white velours dea Indes, rosettes of blue 
satin riband. Head-dress, feathers,blonde hip- 
pets, turquoises, necklace and earrings en suite. 
—CnosBiK (two) : Train and bodice, straw- 
coloured satin, lined with white, bcautilully 
trimmed with tulle riband and blonde lace ; pet¬ 
ticoat white satin and tulle, elegantly trimmed 
with lilac flowers and blonde. Head-dress, fea¬ 
thers, dismpnds, lappets.—E oon : Embroideyed 
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white crepe dross,superbly trimmed with blomlo, 
over rich white satin; train rich Irish tubinet, 
lined with white, trimmed with blonde. 1 lead- 
dress, leathers, diamonds, lappets.—Pr oii : 
Train and bodice splendid pink satin, lined wiili 
white, and handsomely trimmed witli blondo 
Uce and ribands ; petticoat beautiful blonde lace 
over pink satin, ilend-dress, iVuibcrs, hippots, 
psarU.— Walpole : Train and bodice rich ligur- 
•d white satin, trimmed with blonde and ribands, 
etticoat tulle rich white satin, iviili ruclies of 
londe and flowers. Iluad-dross, fenthers, dia- 
iaonds, lappets.—Ktan : llicb pink satin, with 
point lace ; train pink satin, lined with white, 
richly trimmed with point. Head-dress, fea¬ 
thers, diamonds, lappets. —Dillon: A fn;ured 
green Irish poplin, with train torsades of blondo 
and riband, body and sleeves a I’antirpie, with 
blonde and sabots; dres.s, white rich brocaded 
poult de soie, trimmed with rich bloiido. Head, 
dress, feathers, lappets.—li.vuoT: Costume de 
Cour (moyen ago), white crapo dress, trimmud 
with white and silver bouquets ; train blue grns 
des Indes, lined with white .satin; body and 
sleeves ornamented with Chantilly blonde. 
Plume of feathers, blondo lapppt.s, brilliaiitK.— 
Smith : Costume de (.'our (moycti age), whito 
’ Irish blonde dress over white satin ; train rich 
brocaded pink and white satin; body ami sleeves 
ornamented with Chantilly blondo. IMuiiie of 
feathers, blonde lappets, and hrilliuuts.—iisni s- 
Fonn: Costume de Cour (moyen age], dress 
whito Indian silk, brocaded green and gold; 
train rich mauve watered silk,tiiiiiiiied with gold 
lama; body and sloeves oruameiited with (Jluin- 
tilly blonde. Plume, lappets, brilli.iiiis—I ji 
aiSFUUU: Costumodo Cour (iiinyen age), ivhitti 
Intliiui silk, brocaded green mid gold ; train rich 
mauve watered silk, trimmed viitli gold liiiiia ; 
body and sleeves ornamented with Chantilly, 
Plume, lappets, brilliants.—J1 .ui.ik : Cuslumu 
de Cour (moyen age), wliitn lullo dress, over 
while satin, with ivy iiiul wild roses ; train rich 
White velours d’Atlieiios ; body and sic. ves or¬ 
namented with Cliiiiitilly. rjumo, lappets, 
and brilliants.—.Sru vrir\s : Cosiunio do (.lour 

! moyen age), splendidly embroidered in gold 
nma ; tram white satin,richly ciubruidiTod over 
in gold bouqiieU, border in gold ; body mid 
sleeves ornnimnited with Chimtiliy. I'lumo, 
Isppets, brilliants.— IIi.ai kwoou : JSloiido over 
wliite satin ; train rich w hile satin, corsage n 
pointo triiiiined w'ith blondo. llead-dre.ss, lea¬ 
thers, lappets, pearls.—Voi'M'. (two): Tiilleover 
white Siitin,^ with biiiiclies of convolvulus, and 
bows of satin riband ; corsage and sleeves a 
I’antique, l^ontiuo and nitHes of board blonde ; 
mautesu of straw colour, poult de soie, with 
ruches of tulle nm^ bunches of convolvolus. 
Head-dress, featliers, pearls.—P aiikkr : IVhito 
crape over a rich satin ; (rain pink poplin, satin 
caruiture ; corsage ornameuted with rich hloiiile. 
Head-dress,feathers, lappets, pearls.—U am oc k . 
Blue silk train, blonde luaniillo and sabots, pet¬ 
ticoat tulle over white Mtin, trimmed with blue 
polyanthus. Head-dre^feathers, lappets, dia¬ 
monds, pearls.—C.vMPnKi.t,: Court costume, 
slecle Louis XIV.. rich pink satin train, with 
ibllingsoi tulle ami roses, blonde mantle .sabots, 
tulle petticoat over white satin. Head-dress, 
feathers, lappets, necklace, tiara of periots and 
enamel.— Des Vwu.'t: Tulle over rich white 
satin, en tonic with rueho of blonde, with boii- 
quoU of mixed geraniums; cersi^ a la pointe ; 
Alamelliike sleeves ; train jonquil velours des 
Index, mobe of blonde ond bouquets. Head- 
dretx, bppets, feathers, pearls, necklace, ear¬ 


ring.s.—I ruv : Tulle over white satin, with ruche 
of bloud en tunic, looped with bouquets ol geia- 
niums ; corsage a la point, Mameluke sleeves; 
tr,iin rich white satiii, trimmed with blonde, 
louped on festoon, bouquets. Head-dress, lea¬ 
thers, lappets, diamomls, pearls, necklace and 
caniiigs.—Hroiiis: Tulle over rich satin, trim¬ 
med with tulle anil hoiiqiielsof roses, with relict 
of silver body, ancient style, deep rich blonde; 
mngiiilique train of rich lilac and white figur¬ 
ed satin, immisoinoly lined with white satin, 
houll'aiits of tulle, looped with roses and 
silver, l-’calhers, diamonds, lappets.— Beau- 
ci.Lah . 'J'uniu silver lama over rich wh'te satin 
trimmed with blondo, looped with bunches 
of red and variegated ouniiitions ; Uloine- 
luko sleeves, corsage a la KliA.ibeth; train 
hroclie pink .satin, with .small bouquets in co¬ 
lours. Head-dress, fe:itliors, blondo lappets, 
diamonds, pearls; necklace, earrings en suite. 
—I’niNCK: Tulle over whito satin, trimmed with 
heath mid wild roses; train,pink satin, with blondo 
riicliu, lined w'itb while silk. IJcad-drcss, ]iluine, 
lappets, pearl ormiiiieuts.— Clinton (two): \V bite 
Siitiii, with hloiule; tram, pouch blossom satin, 
lined with while satin, triinined with tulle, 
blonde, mid satin. Head-die.s.s, plume,splendid 
blondo lappets, dr.imoml nml penil urimmenta — 
Li.ovn: Habit do cnir (NVJJ. Slecle^, rich pink 
satin, garni vubaii et Hours; bodice mi l sleeves, 
blonde niantilla mid sabots ; dress, tulle de Ciiin- 
brny, oinnmeiiteil with bouquets of Hewers, over 
white satin. Heud-dress, leullicrs, pearls, lap- 
note.—.M ai nos m o: W lute crape, trimmed with 
blende, hows, poncciiu sutiii; train, while vel¬ 
vet, with satin stripes, garniture satiii. Head¬ 
dress, |)lumo of scarlet leathers, diamonds.— 
Diaoi iiami* (two): Crape, over rich ivhite s:itin, 
superbly ornanieiitud witli Turkish embroidery, 
gold nml eolours; coisage a la point; Alunie- 
luko sleeves, deep blond"; triuii, rich wliito 
leloiirs des Indes, looped en festaon, with hoit- 
quets of pale rosis. Iload-diesscs, lajipets, 
le.itliers, diamomls.—M lskiM': (Siecle j.oiiis 
X1 \ .) w lute erai>e dress,bouquets ol blush loses 
ovcriieli white s.itiii; body uml sleeves trim¬ 
med with blonde; train, superb white siiliii. 
IIciul-dross, pliiine, lappets; pearl ormiments.— 
IVIah'oi.m: Court eostiiiiin (siecio l.nuis XIV,), 
rich blue glace gros triiiii, fe.stooned with bou¬ 
quets blue mid silver, blondo iiraiitilla iiiiil sii- 
bote; tulle petticoutoverwhite saiin, entablier, 
bouquet of blue and silver, lload-dress, fea¬ 
thers, lappets; dianionds.— Dillon: (sicclo 
Louis \IV.), rich figured white .satin train; 
hl-mdo inautillii mid sabots ; tulle petticoat over 
white satin, trimmed with tuncy flowers. Head- 
dres.s, feathers, hippots ; diamonds.—.T uiinsi'On : 
Court costume (sieclo l..ouia XI\ .), rich blue 
broehe train ; blonde mantdU nml sabots ; pet¬ 
ticoat, figured whito satin, lle.id-dress, fea¬ 
thers, lappets ; diaiuond.S, pearls.—T. Johnston ; 
Court costume (mocIo Louis XIV.), rich white 
siitiii train, trimmed round with bouquets of 
convolvolus and honeysuckle; blonde mantilla 
and snbols ; blonde petticoat, over white satin. 
Ilend-dress, feathers, lappets; diamonds, pearls. 
—!■', luiiY : lllonde, over white satin ; niaute<Tu 
blue silk, with mi.xed trimming ol tulle and 
flowers; innntilhi and sabots blonde. Head¬ 
dress, splendid plume of blue and white ostrich 
feathers, lappets; diamonds, pearls.— Cecilia 
litnv: Blonde, over white satin; mantemi fi¬ 
gured white satin, with riband and pearls; 
mmitilla and sabots of blonde. Head-dress, 
wliito ostrich feathers and lappets; ornamentSi 
pearls. 
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HER .MAJESTY. 

Elegant tulle, richly embroidered in silver; body 
and bleores splendidly ornamented with dia¬ 
monds and blonde; ficb silver tissue train, 
with Imiidsome silver border, lined with white 
satin. Ileiul-dress, feathers and diamonds. (The 
whole of Hritish iiinnufiictiii'e.) 

II. 11. II. THE lJUCllESS OF KENT. 

ilenutirul tulle, over white a.itiii, magnifi. 
cently ornamented with di.iinond'i and pearls; 
Jich m line train, figured .satin, t.istefiilly triin- 
ined with satin and blonde, lined wit£i white 
satin. Head-dress, feathers and di.immids. 
(The whole of Hiitisli mamilaclure.') 

I'111\(• ESS HUE/ ENHEl M. 

Habit de (Jour (HongroU), pink watered 
silk robe, a queue, richly unibroidored in silvar 
liiina ; apron and upaulet(e.s in tulle, embroi¬ 
dered in silver; body laced with pearls, and 
trimmed with bloqde. Hi‘.ul-dre.ss, pink and 
Silver bows, veil uiid brilli.iiits. 

])i;(’H ESSES. 

Noitnii'uusKLtNn . White tulle, over wliito 
satin, richly trimiio'd with gold tViiigo and ri- 
h.iilds to oorro^polid w itii trnili; tr.iiii and ho. 
diceot white Iriih tabinet, biucnded with gold, 
lined vviih white s.itin, and trimmed with gold 
fringe, inuiitilla and sabots of blonde. Head¬ 
dress, hloado hqipets, leathers, and diamonds, 
■--IIamiiion ; liandsoinc Hrussels lace, ovov 
rich gold colour s.itin slip ; corsage and nian- 
ches a la jMuinteiion, richly trimmed witli 
Hrussels lace and Hrussels iiiiHcs; ricli white 
watered gr0S-ilo-Na|di's train, rn hly embroi¬ 
dered with gold, and lined wit|i rich white sa¬ 
tin. lle.nl-diess, handsome w‘|pte ostrich fea- 
tli>‘rs, Hrussels lace lappets; dpidom and han- 
de.iti costly diamonds ; earrings and diunioiids 
deiieno. 

IxAvAGEH duchess of LEED.S. 

While satin jietticoat, rieldy embroidered in 
hoiiqiieta of gold ; omhossed green satin robe, 
tasteiully ornamented with iihhon; bodv and 
sleeves richly trimmed with blonde. Head- 
diess, panache of feathers, blonde barbes, with 
profusion uf diamonds. 

('.01JN'IE.S.SKS. 

.‘SrANiiopc: n.ibit de Coiir (inoyen age), tulle 
dress, richly embroidered in gold and colours ; 
train of rich cerise and wliite vitin broilia 
blonde; body and sleeves, with llertlie et sa- 
hot.s, Chantilly blonde. Head-dress, feathers, 
blonde lappets, and hidliants.— .SrassiiAM: 
Court dress, teriso gros d’Afriqne, richly etn- 
broidered in gold bouquets; corsage elegantly 
trimmed with gold and rich blonde; ktqierb 
white satin dress, embroidered to correspond, 
and ornamented with splendid diamonds. 
Head-dress, elegant plume of ostrich feathers, 
blonde lappets, diamond necklace, and oar- 
j-ings.—rocLETT: Very rich white French sa¬ 
tin dress, handsomely trimmed with satin rib¬ 
bon and pearls ; train, rich bine French satin, 
trimmed witii blonde and pearls. Head-dress, 
diamonds, pearls, and feathers.—MEXuonoi'Oii: 
Rich black broohet satin, corsage and sleeves 
a Fantiqua, trimmed ivitb black blonde, Vene¬ 
tian sleeves to correspond; black satin man- 
teau, trimmed round with rucbca of tulle, and 


cockades of satin ribbon. Head-dress, feathen 
and blonde lappets, with Roman pearl orna« 
uients.—J ersev: Costume de four (a la Oil* 
d'.Artois), su|u>rb silk train, elegantly trimmed 
with deep blonde and rouleau of silver; body 
same: sleeves a ITsoline, with superb fall of 
blonde and diamonds ; tuHo skirt, over whits 
satin, trimmed, on tunic, with net, intermixed 
with lilac flowers and rosettes of silver ; rich 
silver liaiul at the sides. Head-dress,coiffure, 
feathers, diiimoiids, and blonde lappets.— 
W’fmiss and .M.iurii: W'hitesatin front,inagni- 
ficently embruiderod in rich gold lama; stoma- 
clier eiubruidered to correspond: inanteau and 
bodii;e, rich blue and while lavender satin, lined 
villi white satin, surrounded with garniture of 
gold lama, edged with French blonde laoec 
bodiro and sleuves elegantly trimmed with gold 
lama and beautiful French blonde lace. Head- 
div.ss, fentliers, French blonde lappets, profu- 
sum of diamonds and emeralds; necklace and 
r-arring.s eii suite.—H iiowniow : Habit dnCour 
(nioyen age), rich tulle Ctrec dress, embroi¬ 
dered ill gold lnma,eii tabheret riche bordure ; 
tulle (irec train to correspond with the dress, 
lined uilh white satin ; body and sleeves, with 
Hertho et sabots, embroidered on suite. 1 lead- 
dress, feathers, blonde lapjiets, and brilliants. 

VISCttUNTESSES. 

Hi tiESFOuii; Habit do Cour (moyen nge). 
neb white satin dross, embroidered m pink en 
t.iblier, trimmed with blonde and ribbons; pink 
velours opinglo train, broelie a bouquets; body 
and sleeves, with Hertho ot sabots, Chantilly 
blonde. Hand-dress, feathers, blonde lappets, 
and hrilliunts.—A siidiiook: Tulle, over white 
satin ]ieiticont, handsomely trimmed with tulle 
mill ribbon ; azure blue satin train, trimmed 
ivitb tulle and rihboii: mantilla and subots of 
blende. Head-dress, white feathers, diamonds, 
niid rubies. 

LADIES. 

AniMZA M.4NNr.Rs : Lilac crape over white 
satin, trimmed as a robe with silver luma, and 
ikcikIs of lilac silin ribbon embroidered in sil¬ 
ver liiina iiitermin.gled with silver wheat; man- 
te.iu iinil bodice rich perruche and white bro¬ 
caded satin, surrounded with garniture of aatin 
and silver lama, fesinoilod wilb nocurls of satin 
ribbon edged wilb silver laraa; mantilla and 
rutMes biindsnme French blonde luce. Head* 
drc.ss, ostrich feathers and blonde lappets ; or- 
nmrieiils, diamonds, pearls and rubies.—Louisa 
Fenms ; H iiidsomo tulle, over white sniin, 
riclilv embroidered in gold lama and floes silk ; 
niantesu and bodice pink‘Ugored satin, lined 
with white ditto, surrounded with garnitnre of 
tulle and satin, and gold lama ; blondemantilU 
and ruffles. Head-dress, ostrich festhsrs and 
lappetsof French blonde; ornaments, diamonds. 
—Jane Ciiartbiiis ; Tulle,over white satin ; 
handsomely trimmed with blonde and aatin, 
bouquets ofmixed flowers : bodice and aleavos 
tu correspond, handsomely trimmed with French 
blonde lace ; gros d*Athens manteau; colour 
vert of lime, lined with white satin, and sur¬ 
rounded with garniture of aatin, edged with 
French blonde lace, festooned with nceud 
satin, edged with blonde. Head-dress, ot 
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feathers and French blonde lappets; ornatnents, 
diamonds and pearle.—J. Stlwakd : White 
satin, tiimmed with blue flowers and ribbon ; 
train and bodice rich blue satin, lined with 
white silk, and trimmed handsomely with bloiulo 
and ribbons. Head-dress, feathers, diamonds, 
and blonhe lappets.—('iiK-iwoni:: \\ hite crape, 
embroidered, over white satin, with brocade 
ribbon down skirt; body and sleeves trimmed 
with rich blonde, decorated tvitli bouquets of 
conrolvolusus; lilac gros d’orieut, train trim¬ 
med with satin blonde, and bows. Head-dress, 
plume, lappets, and pearl ornaments.—G. Bbn- 
TIE : White satin, tiiinmed with French blonde 
and satin ribbon ; mantilla and ruffles of French 
blonde ; train, celeste Oriental, lined with white 
satin, trimmed with blonde and celeste satin. 
Head-dress, plume and blonde lappets, with 
pearl ornaincnts.—R ocsK 1Joooiito.v : Bro¬ 
caded satin, triinmeil with Brussels lace, eme¬ 
rald green satin ; train, ornamented with 
shaded ribbon. Head-dress, ostrich feathers, 
fine point lappets, and diainoiids,—K ini.ock : 
Tulle illusion, richly embroidered in bunches of 
flow ors, brocndeii pink satin tr.iin, triinnied with 
pink roses and ribbon ; dress and train finest 
blonde. Head dress, feathers, lappets, and dia¬ 
monds.—M'Giiition ; Dress embroidered, over 
wliitesiitin, Adelniducoloured satin ; train,lined 
with white satin, trimmed tviili blonde and rib¬ 
bon ; corsage a la Sevigiie ; mantilla, s ibnts, 
and epaulettes of deep bloiido. Head-dress, 
teatbeis and lappets ; ornaments, nnie- 
tlnsis.—SiiKiuiniiiiM' : lYliite crape, em¬ 

broidered in siKor, over white satin : tr.iin 
and bodice black .satin, trimmed with black 
point lace and ribbons. Head-dress, blonde 
lappets and diamonds.—.Ydos'; Habit de (Jour 
(moyenngo), white poult desoiedress,trimmed 
wiib tulle and ribbons, f.isleiicd with brilliants; 
body and sleeves triiii'iied with Gliaiitilly 
blonde ; white tnlle train, embroidered in silver 
lama. Head-dress, plume of leallier.s, blonde 
lappets and brilliants.—.I oiin Jlcs-i 11 .: Itich 
grey satin train, richly triniiiied wiili ribbon 
and blonde eii torsade ; body ainl sleeves a 
I’F.gyplieiine, oriinineiitod with blonde and 
siihots: white crape dress, over rich white 
satin, ti'iinnied to correspond. Head-dress, fea¬ 
thers, hlondeinppeta, and iliiiinonds.—.I.C ami'- 
m-i.i.: lliihit de Coui (muyen age), white cr.ipe, 
embroidered in silver liiniii a coluiiiies; pink 
and w h te brocaded satin train, trimmed with 
sil ver Inina; body and sleeves, with Berthe et 
Biibols, Cliuntillv blonde. Ilend-dress, plume 
of feathers, blonde lappets, mid Brilluiits.—G. 
Co(Kbuiin: I’ellicont of blonde net, embroi¬ 
dered, en coloiines, with floss silk, over white 
satin ; canary and white brocaded satin man. 
teau, lined will) wliite saiiii, and garniture of 
blonde and ribbon round it; bodv trimmed 
with blonde lace, and deep ruffles. Head-dress, 
feathers, blond lappets, and dinmoniis — B. 
Coi'nii'NAv : Blonde lace petticoat, tastefully 
trimmed with blonde and pearls; celestial blue 
figured silk train, ornamented with pearls and 
ribbon, lined with white satin, liodv elegantly 
tr^m^ with blonde, and riift' in the style of 
Q^een £Uzab«tli. Head-dress, feathers, blende 
lappets, and pearls.— Anna ManiA CounrcNAY: 
-Rin wbfte satin petticoat, ornamented with 
bol^gets of wild rosea and blonde net; rich 
pink ^^lin tr>u>> lined with ailk, trimmed ig 


festoons with ruches of tulle and ribbon; body 
same, with deep blonde lace, lload-dress, 
featliers, blonde lappets, and diamonds. (1 he 
whole of the dress of British inunnfacture.)— 
C. IiLSME : Rich figured wliite satin petticoat, 
tastefully ornaineuted with draperies of tulle 
and buuquets of mixed flowers; rich peach 
velours train, lined with white satin, and gsr- 
iiitiiro of riblmn and flowers; body full trimmed 
with blonde lace and ribbon. Head-dress, 
feathers, blonde lappets, and pearls.—C.Nfcitn; 
IViiite satin, baiidsomely trimmed with blonde: 
rich silk robe, brocaded in bouquets of roses, 
tastefully ornamented with blonde ; corsage a 
Id Marie Stuart, studded with diamonds. Head¬ 
dress, feathers and diamonds; necklace and ear¬ 
rings on suite.—SKA.Moi!n: Costume,jonquille 
satin innnteau, lined with white, superbly trim¬ 
med with silver and violet satin; corsage and 
sleevesa lu Louis XIV., in guld,silver, an vio¬ 
let, ornamented with antique point lace ; dress, 
ricli white satin, trimmed to correspond. Head¬ 
dress, point lace lappets, ostrich feathers, and 
brilliants, interspersed with violets; ornaments, 
brilliants and oinetbysts.—C. Fletliimi : Cos¬ 
tume de Cour (a la fille d'Aitois), a white silk, 
trimmed with a deep flounce of blonde ; sleeves 
a I'lsoline, oriiaiiiented with blonde; train en 
I'oniptidour satin, tastefully trimmed. Head¬ 
dress, ostrich feathers, diamonds and blonde 
lappets. —J/. Haigiian; White blonde, over 
rich white satin; body and sleeves elegantly 
trimmed with blonde; white gros velouis, 
bandsoiiiely ornamented with ruche of liillo 
anil white ribbon. Hciid-diess, feathers, lap¬ 
pets, diamonds, and peails.—SirpM-.v: Lace, 
over white satin, baiidsomely trimmed with 
Brussels point Idco; blue satin train, lined 
with white satin. Head-dress, feather and 
dianionds.—TiyMiAM: VMiue figured satin, 
witli deep lace flounce; coisage and sleeves 
grsinale satin, trimmed wiili fine Bru-sels 
]in)iit; point lace inaiitill.i; granailc satin train, 
lined with v bite satin, and trimmed with 
ermine. Head-dress, point lappets, fenlliers, 
and rii b suite of pearls mid diamonds.— 
Joiiiivil: Magiiilicei.l French blonde dress, a 
coloiines, ovir ridi white satin sli]i; supeib 
diamund stomiiclier ; rich Frencli blonde man- 
till,!: blue celeste sniiii train, trimmed with 
bluiule, looped with bouquets of- yellow 
flowers. lle.nl-dress, dia'iiniiil.s, arranged 
with a diamond tiara: feiitbeis mid lappeta. 
—D. Giiiinov: Wlnie satin; green sa'in 
tram, hgured and trimnied with ribbons of 
two colours ; inaniilla and sabois of Brussi-la 
point lace. Head-dress, feaibers, suite of eme¬ 
ralds, and diamonds—I)ini>a: Blonde, with 
while siitiii under diess: Onenial fabric traiii^ 
figured in gold, lined with white satin, trim¬ 
med with a rich chef of gold ; mantilla, sabots, 
and lappets, of s\ Ipbide blonde. Head-dress, 
•fenlliers, and suite of large pearls and dia¬ 
monds —1M aci.aine: Superb blonde lace dres.s, 
over white satin; train same, trimmed with 
silver lamii; body and sleeves composed of 
blonde. Head-dress, featliers, dianionds. ru¬ 
bies, and blonde lappets. —G. Ciiolhelkv: 
White gros-de-Naples dress, trimmed with 
ruches of tulle, tastefully intermixed witli bows 
of pink ribbon; train, brocaded pink silk, or¬ 
namented with pink riband; Court tucker, 
ruffles, tnd lappets of superb point Isce. Heads 
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dresst fmthert, diamond*, and pearls,—C amp- 
bcll: Tulle, trimmed with ribands and blue 
and silver dowers; splendid maize*coloured 
satin train; mantilla and aabots, Chantilly 
blonde. Head-dress, ostrich feathers, fine 
pearls, and diamonds.— Maey Long :'Riob bro¬ 
cade maize satin petticoat, with flowers in bou¬ 
quets : train and body, green Pompadour silk; 
sleeves and body, style of Charles IX., trim¬ 
med with point lace. Head-dress, feathers 
point lace, lappets, and diamonds.— Rodnky : 
Tulle illusion, over rich white satin slip ; rich 
brocaded silk train, trimmed with blonde; 
mantilla and rufiles to correspond. Head-dress, 
feathers and blonde lappets, with jet ornaments. 
—MoNTFoar: Blonde, under white satin, with 
superb mais brocaded satin train, richly trim¬ 
med with blonde. Head-dress, plume of fea¬ 
thers, lappets, and brilliants, diamond earrings 
and necklace. —Rood: White crape, embroi¬ 
dered with gold and colours, over rich white 
satin slip: body and sleeves handsomely trim¬ 
med with gold and ribbon; mantilla blonde 
luce sabots ; rich white moire train, splendidly 
brocaded with gold and floss silk. Head-dress, 
ostrich feathers, lappets, and diamonds.—A. 
Peel: White dress, embroidered with gold, 
elegantly trimmed with blonde; white satin 
train, embroidered with gold, and looped with 
gold tassels; corsage profusely ornamented 
with gold and rich blonde. Head-dress, ostrich 
plume, blonde lappets, and diamonds.—D uf- 
FsniN : Court dress, lavender figured satin, with 
rich blonde trimming; corsage a pointe, orna¬ 
mented to correspond ; rich blonde dress, over 
white satin slip. Head-dress, an elegant ostrich 
plume, blonde lappets, diamond necklace and 
earrings. —M. U. Ciiristoi-hir: India brocaded 
^old dress ; green figured satin train, brocaded 
tn gold, lined with white satin, trimmed with 
blonde and gold flowers, witb profusion of dia¬ 
monds. Head-dress, costly diamonds, lappets, 
and feathers.— Palmer: Tulle, over white sa¬ 
tin, elegantly trimmed with blonde, with bou¬ 
quets of oonvolvoluses; corsage and sleeves a 
I’aotique, witb leontine and ruffles of broad 
blonde; white satin manteau, trimmed round 
with niches of tulle, and bouquets of variegated 
convolvolus. Head-dress, feathers and blonde 
lappets, witb opals and diamonds.—J. Scott: 
Costume de Cour (a la fillo d'Artois), white 
crape, over white satin slip ; sleeves, a I’lso- 
Itne, trimmed with blonde; white satin train, 
elegantly trimmed, a la Huguenot. Head¬ 
dress, ostrich feathers, diamonds, and blonde 
lappets.— Pynn : White satin, brocaded in gold 
bouquets ; corsage and sleeves trimmed witb 
gold Isma; train of yellow satin, with garni¬ 
ture of gold and bloncle. Head-dress, feathers, 
and brilliants.— Guaveb Sawlb: Habit de Cour 
(moyen age), rich white satin, with deep Chan- 
tillv blonde flounce ; rich pink and white bro- 
caaed satin train; body and sleeves, with 
Berthe et sabots, of Chantilly blonde. Head¬ 
dress, feathers, blonde lappets, and brilliants. 
— Smith: Habit de Cour (moyen age), white 
crepe lisse dress, embroidered in bouquets of 
gold and coloured flowers, over white satin; 
rich paille et blanc brocaded eatin train; body 
and sleeves trimmed with Chantilly blende. 
Head-dress, feathers, blonde lappeto, and 
brilliants. — G. Mitford t Costnme. rich pink 
gros d’orient train; blonde mantilla and an- 
I—Vot. IX.~J«liT. 


bots; tulle petticoat, over eatin, trimmed, en 
tablier, with blonde and bouquets of rotes 
Head-dress, feathers end lappets; pearls.— 
Polwautu : Costume, broebo satin train, 
blonde mantilla and sabots; white dueape pet¬ 
ticoat, handsomely trimmed. Head-dress, fea¬ 
thers and lappets ; diamonds,— Dillon : Cos¬ 
tume, rich yellow figured satin tram ; blonde 
mantilla and sabots; white petticoat, hand¬ 
somely trimmed. Head-dress, feathers and 
lappets; pearls.—Cin/RcmuL: Figured white 
satin petticoat; robe with double rows of rich 
point lace; body and train green velvet; man¬ 
tilla and point lace ruffles. Head-dress, black 
velvet resille, with splendid diamond aprays, 
and tassels, and feathers; diamonds.—G. 
Bathurst: White gros-de-Naples, embroi¬ 
dered in floss silk; rich blue figured silk train; 
trimmed with boutfants of tulle an<l ribbon. 
Corsage n la Sevigne, with rich blonds go- 
thique mantilla sabots and epaulettes. Head¬ 
dress, feathers, blonde lappets, and diamonds. 
liONallAULE IVllSTRKSSKS. 

Stanley : White satin, trimmed with 
blonde and ribbons : train and bodice, 
figured maize satin, lined with white silk, and 
trimmed with blonde and riblMins. Head-dress, 
blonde lappets, feathers, uad diamonds.— Car- 
NFOiF : Habit de Cour (moyen age), rich white 
brocaded satin trimmed with Brussels point; 
train Pompadour, dainos brochu n bouquets 
d« couleurs ; body and sleeves, with bertho et 
sabots, Brussels point. Head-dress, plume of 
feathers, Brussels lappets, and brilliants.— 
B. Thompson : Habit de Cour (moyen age), 
rich white satin ; emerald green figured satin 
train, body and sleoves ornamented with 
Chantilly blonde. Head-dress, plume of fea¬ 
thers, blonde lappets, emeralds, and bril¬ 
liants.— West: Crape petticoat, richly em¬ 
broidered w’ith gold lama and silk, over 
rich white satin slip ; deep blonde flounce ; 
rich broche lilac dueape train, lined with 
white satin, and garniture of tulle and ribbon ; 
mantill.’i and aabots of rich Chantilly blonde. 
Head-dress, blonde lappets, feathers, and 
diamonds.— Milnes: Dress white satin, ele¬ 
gantly embroidered with deep border of sil¬ 
ver, intermixed with pearls; corsage and 
sleeves rich black satin, with leontine and 
double blonde ruffles, manteau black antin, 
lined witb white, with border of black and sil¬ 
ver rosea, intermixed with tulle Hesd-drqss, 
feathers, with broad blonde lappets, and a pro¬ 
fusion of diamonds.— Demoisellr Rapp : Habit 
de Cour (moyen age), white poult de soie; rich 
velours des Indes bleu de ciel train; body 
and sleeves, avpc bonhe et sabots, Chantilly 
blonde,. Head-dress, feathers, blonde lappete, 
and brilliaats. 

HONORABLE MISSES. 

Flowf.r : Tulle, over white satin petticoat 
trimmed with pu;.ic rone and tulle rich pink satin 
train, body and sleeveaa la LouisXiV. Head¬ 
dress, white feathers, and pink topan,—Bfonx- 
ro.v! Blue crape, over ntin, trimmed witb rib¬ 
bon and tulle; train and bodice rich figured Une 
satin, trimmed witih ribbon; mantilla snds^ots 
of point lace. Head-dross, feathera, diamonds, 
and blonde lappets^— Strutt : Blonde, over 
white satib, trimmed with bouqneta of ribbon 
and lilies of the valley; eorsaee and slibrM 
handsomely trimmed Witb blonM; rich whit* 
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yQeaded>trainsil1(lined with white satin. Head 
dteas, feathers, diamonds, and pearls; blondo 
leppeta. Olivia Strvtt : Crapo, over white satin 
trimmed, ea tablier, with bouquets of rainilla 
and jasmine, corsage a point, and sleeves 
eiep;antly trimmed with blonde and csjirits, 
tram of rich eatin broche. trimmed and lined. 
Ilead'dresa, feathers, diamonds, and pearls, 
bjonde ls|)petB,— Colovel Huoue : Habit de 
Cottf (siecle \1V.) figured blue satin, lined 
with white gros de Najdes, trimmed with satin 
rouleau and iulle; Chantilly blonde dress, over 
white satin; mantilla and ruffles of Chantilly 
blonde. Head-dress, resille, with blonde lap. 
lets, fbatheTS,and diamonds. 

AllSTHIiSSES. 

\V. Mooue: Costume de ('our (a la 
d'drtois), white crapo dress, trimmod w'ith 
blonde, and embroidered in silk ; sleeves a 
I'Isoline ; rich pompadour silk,tram, elegantly 
trimmed. Ilead-dioss, ostrich feathers, dia¬ 
monds, and blonde lappets.—Ei.Lioir : Uicli 
brocaded potnona green satin ; train, trimmed 
with satin; body and sleeves a 1’antiqun, richly 
ornamented witli blonde oud sabots ; brocaded 
white satin dress to correspond, fluad-drcss, 
feathers, and blonde lappets.—lIimiEiti: VV bile 
tulle deiitellu, over white satin, irimmed with 
lilac flowers and silver wlieut; corsage and 
mtncbes a la Maintenon rich lilac and white 
brocaded satin, trimmed with deep blondo lace ; 
rich lilac and white brocaded satin train, liiiec 


with white satin,elegantly trimmed with blonde 
lace and ribbon, llead-uress, batidsomo white 
ostrich feathers, rich blonde lave lapjiets ; cestlv 
diamonds, and pearls.— St. .Iohn . White crape 
over while satin slip, trimmed with ro.ses and 
silver wheat, rose colour velvet corsage, and 
monehes a la AJainteiiun, trimmeil with rich* 
blonde lace ; train lided with satin, and 
sichly trimmed with silver lama, ilciid-dress, 
white feather; blonde lace lappets, diuniund.s 
and precious stones.—C. \\ OMini i i.i.: Costume, 
rich torquoise satin manteau, lined a-ith same, 
colour, trimmed with buuft'aiits of llrusscls net. 
interspersed witli umuds of ribbon ; beautiful 
white broche satin dress, with deep flounce of 
Brussels lace; corsage and sleeves a la Louis 
XIV. with ruffles and mantilla saiuo as flounce. 
Head-dress, ostrich feathers, lappets, and bril¬ 
liants ; ornaments, necklage cross, and ear¬ 
rings to correspond.—JI lackwuoo : Costume, 
cerise poplin train, superbly embroidered in 
gold shamrocks; lined with white gros de N a- 
ples, ornamented with gold and nieuds of cerise 
ribbon; tulle illusion dress, trimmed to cor¬ 
respond, with corsage and sleeves a la Louis 
?iy. Head-dress, ostrich feathers, lappets, 
and white chrysantheniims, with diainuiids.— 
CiitciiESTER: Blonde en tablier, over uhite 
satin ; rich green damask satin train, trimmed 
with blonde, lined with white gros de Naples ; 
|)ody and sleeves de siecle do Henri IV.; sabots 
and mantilli of blonde.—J. Linoesav: Point 
lace over rich white satin; mautilU and ruffles, 
itioh point lace dress; white pouU de sole train, 
triinmed en diaperie and bows of white satin, 
and lined with white silk. Head-dress, feathers, 
*b.d lapueta, with diamond ornaments.— 
: white crape petticoat, embroidered 
intib^a.ai)4 flosa silk, over white satin; cor- 
al«ivw?i(i<i mantaao (du aieole de Louie 
XlVt) ^ pfllipt TCttft figured nlk, trim¬ 


med with Chantilly blonde ; deep ruffles and 
bertha of blonde. Head-dress, ostrich plumes, 
blonde lappets, and suit of pearls and emeralds. 
— Sthacev : Tulle embroidered over white 
satin, ornamented with amethvsts aud ribbon ; 
rich maize satin train, trimmed with blonde and 
ribbon; corsage, stomacher of amethysts, fi¬ 
nished with tine blonde; sabot to correspond. 
Head-dress, blonde toque, white ostrich fea, 
there, birds of Paradise, lappets.and diamonds. 
—Bland, .Iun. : Real blonde over white satin, 
superbly ornamented with fine blonde and dia¬ 
monds ; rich white satin train, triinmed with 
blonde and fine blusb roses. Head-dress, 
featliors, lappets and bandeau of diamonds, 
ornaments, diamonds and pearls. — Bound : 
Costume de Cour, a I’antique, pink damasseu 
satin ; body and train trimmed with pink roaet 
es aud pink and white roses; moire silk jube. 
a coloiines ; mantilla of rich blonde. Head¬ 
dress, feathers and diamonfls.—OrwAi ('ave: 
Habit do Cour (siecle XLV.), pink and white 
ilaniasse silk, elegantly trimmed with white 
htoiule; tulle ruche, rosettes of pink ribbon and 
jiearl upon corsage, sleeves, and ceinture; 
Chiiutilly hloiide dress over white satin em¬ 
broidered with gold ; body and sleeves, avec 
berthe et sabots, Clianlilly blonde. Head- 
dio'.s, feathers, blonde lapjiets, and brilliauts. 
—-Bowrs: Kigured mauve sntin train, lined, 
and looped in front with iiccud-H of ribbon : cor- 
■•■•iigo .1 la Suvigiie, richly ornamented, with 
deep hluiide mantilla ruffles and epaulettes; 
white crape einliroidered m floss silk dress, 
over white satin. Head-dress, a pearl risille, 
feathers, aud hlondc lappets. 

IMl.s.sKS. 

.foiiNsoN : Dress, trimmed with ribbon, over 
while s.itiii ; blue figured satin train, looped 
in trout with iia-uds of ribbon ; body a la Se- 
vigiie, ornamented with rich blonde; mantilla, 
sabots, and epaulettes. Head-diess, feathers 
and blonde lajipets. — Poi.n CiuLw ami Caihe- 
HiMv Poi.i Cakkw : Tulle, over pink and 
w bite satin, with garlands of blue and white 
terget-me-iiots, i;ii tablier, with bows of white 
satin ribbon ; body and sleeves, costume Louis 
\ IV., trimmed with blonde and flowers, rich 
blue brocaded silk maulenii, lined with white 
satin, trimmed with flowers and ribbon, to cor¬ 
respond with dresses. Head-dress, white fea¬ 
thers, lappets, and pearls; necklace and ear¬ 
rings en suite.—CorroN: White satin petti¬ 
coat, richly ornamented with bends; elegant 
figured lavender satin body and train; mau- 
chetts and mantilla blonde. Head-dress, dia¬ 
monds and feathers ; pearl and diamond orna¬ 
ments.—L ucy Cooi'ku Cooper : White blonde, 
over white satin; whito figured gros-de-Lyons 
manteau, lined with white silk, trimmed with 
blonde. Head-dress, plume and blonde lap- 
pels ; pearl ornaments.—D utton : White tulle, 
over, whito satin, haudaomely trimmed with 
blonde and liliea of tlie valley; train and bo¬ 
dice, rich figured white satin, trimmed with 
blonde aud ribbons. Head-dress, feathers, tur- 
ipioises, and blonde lappets.—M'G ricor ; 
White embroidered blonde, over white satin ; 
pink satin train, lined with white satin, looped 
in front with flowers and ribbons; oorsaga a 
la iVlontespan; blonde mantilla, sabots and 
epanlettea. Head-dress, feathers and. lappais, 

•"SiRACBTi TttUa iUutioa,OTwrieb white 
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tin; white brocaded satin train, beautifully 
ornamented with white lilac and roses, envi- 
loped in tulle illusion. Mead>diess, feathers, 
lappets, and gold dowers ; yellow topaz orna¬ 
ments.—A ckla no : tircciaii net petticoat, em¬ 
broidered in white .silk tnnia, over wliite satin, 
trimmed with roses and satin ribbon ; cursaite, 
sleeves, and nianteau (dii siecle de Louis XIV.) 
pink silk damas, manteuu elegantly ttininied 
with ruches confined with delicate roses, lined 
with silk ; corsage and sleeves richly trimmed 
with Chantilly blonde Mid roses. Ilfiiii-dn'ss, 
feathers, blonde lappets, and peaihs.—(' ock- 
nuns': lllonde net petticoat, embroidered with 
lillies of the valley in doss silk, over white sa¬ 
tin; pink tigureil silk inanteaii, lined with 
white, ornameiiled with festoons of rushes of 
tulle and ribbon ; body elegantly trimmed with 
blonde lace. Head-dress, leathers, blonde 
lappets, and pink topaz.—F. Smiiii : Jlabit de 
Coiir (raoyen age), ‘Ivhito tulle, over white 
poult de soio ; white poult de soie tram ; boilv 
and .sleeves, with Berthe et sabots, in ('liaii- 
tilly blonde. Head-dress, feathers, blonde lap- 
pets, and brilliants.—Hi.uo’i r in» L. Kli.ioh : 
Trains of white brocaded Irish poplin, triiii- 
nied with satin ; bodies and sleeves a I’antiiiuo, 
richly urnaineiited with blonde and sabots, 
white tulle illu.sion dresses, over rich white sa¬ 
tin, elegantly trimmed with blonde and satin 
ribbon. Head-dresses, feathers and blonde 
lappets.—S. SiiiffAnu. WliUo crape, ornn- 
raontud with bouquets of flowers and nnuds 
du rubaii, over wliite satin slip; rich lilac and 
white brocaded silk manteau ; g.irni cn bloiuln 
agralfe do coipiilles do Venice; corsage et 
inanches.siecle Louis \ IV.; niantilUand sahoi.s 
of blonde, llead-ilrcss, feathers, pearls, and 
blonde lappets.—-WoMuwu.i.: ('.osluniedef^our 
(a la (illed'Artuis), white tulle, over white sutiii 
slip, trimmed with pullings ofiietand blue flow¬ 
ers; sleeves a rfsoliiie,witblall.s of biutido; hliie 
figured satin train, trimmed willi net and blue 
ribbons. Fload-druss, ostrich feathers, pearls, 
and blonde lappets —F. IloHrarsoN : Cos- 
tiime doCour (a la fille d’Artois), rich pink 
silk ; sleeve.s a ITsoline; skirt .siijmrhly 
trimmed; trimmed white silk train. Head¬ 
dress, ostrich feathers, diamonds, and blonde 


er 

lappets.— Burke : Habit do Cour (moyM tw)! 
white tulle, embroidered en tablier; rich wMto 
satin tram; body and sleeves, with Berthe et 
sabots, of Chantilly blonde. Head-dresa, fea¬ 
thers, blonde lappets, and brilliants.—M ilnes : 
While crape, embroidered with floss silk, and 
garniture en tablier of tulle, white mixed 
flowers. tiiiiL pearls; rioli lilac brochet silk cor¬ 
sage and sleeves, trimmed with bread blondeand 
flowers; lihic brochet silk manteau, lined with 
satin, and trimmed with tulle and gernniuma. 
Head-dress, plume of feathers, lappets, and 
pearl ornaments. —Haiford; Tulle, over white 
satin, trimuied u'itb boui|uets of cerise rooea 
and hcatli; corsage and aleevea a I’antiqno* 
with leoiitine and sabots of broad blonde t man- 
toaii straw-colour poult de soi, trimmod with 
ruches of tulle and bouquets of cherry flowers. 
Head-dress, feathers, blonde lappets, and dia^ 
monda. —Lm.m.% Buck: train and body of rioh 
white gros de v.aloiirs, lined with gros de Na¬ 
ples, triinm.'d with buuft'ants of tulle and blush 
roses; corsage a I'antiiiue, full trimmed, with 
muntilhi and sabots of dentello de soie; petticoat 
ofblunde tulle over white satin, omamented 
with tulle and roses to correspond; ornaments 
of tui'i|uoise. Head-ilress, court plume and 
blonde lappets. —I.owk: Court costume, rich 
white satin nianteau, trimmed with tulle and 
wild roses ; white tulle dress, over ndiita satin, 
triinined to correspond. Head-dress, feathers 
and blonde lappets; pearl orilainenCs,—Ei,. 

I.Min: White satin petticoat, trimmed with 
aerophaiie and ribbons ; corsage, sleeves, and 
mantilla of blonde over maize gros de Naples ; 
maize aeroplmne train, lined with gros de Na- 
jilcs, trimiiieil round with ruches of lilac and 
maize. Head-dress, leathers, and blonde lap- 
pots.—W ii-t: Kmbroidered crape petticoat, 
over white satin tloiince; mantilla and sabots, 
Chantillv blonde; rich broebe peach figured 
gros de iVa|dcs train, lined with white satin, 
gariiitiire oi flowers and tulle. Head-dress, 
blonde lappets and feathers.—B. Kevnaroson : 
'I'lillo illusion petticoat, with bouquets of white 
flowers, over wliito satin; blue Snd white 
broche gros de 1M spies train, lined with whits 
sarsenot; mantilla and blonde sabots Ises. 
Head-drims, blonde lappets snd feathers. 


fiianfi itnteutgence—cfje OTourt, autt 4Fii0l^ion0» 

(From our oion Correspomlent.) 


Paris, Jose i7, 18.16. 

Your two cliarinitiR letters, nia bien nimee, 
only reached me a day or two since, in con¬ 
sequence of my liavtii^v been back and for¬ 
wards to Fontenay-aux-Roses, fur the last 
few weeks; only think, my bore dc marie 
received them in due course, and omitted 
^ving them to me. J’dtais bien colere je 
t-assurc, ct je Fui bien grondfl au-svi, mats 
jc cruis coinmc Ic chanson ait: “qii’il nc 
s’eu souci gu^rc.” He says that 1 scold 
him so often, that he begins not to mind 
my being in a passion now; I have half a 
mind to try wliat i can do with him by 
substituting smiles for tears and frowns; 
this, i am aware, is the plan you would have 


me pursue, for you know you werfi alwayk 
pro,'telling “ patience” to me when we were 
together; but then, ma chftre, recollect yon 
arc a model of conjugal o^dience: your 
husband is about yuur own age, aion, more 
easily won—tandisque le mien is nearly old 
enough to be my meul, and Is neither be 
“ said nor led.” It is astonishing that they 
do not see their own defects; if (hey iia^ 
they would gladly suffer themsdves to be 
led by their wives, surtout, when Uiey are 
fortunate enough to possess such a Clem 
sensible wife, as 1 natter myself M. de 

F- does. Apropos—it is said that the 

Divorce Bill is to be brought again into 
Chambers. A petition to this effect wac 
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presented the other day, bearing upwards of 
three hundred signatures. Ne t-affraie pas, 
jna belle, I did not sign it. 

I was delighted, mon amie, with your de¬ 
scription of the exhibition iit Soiiicrsrt- 
bousc; tu sais bien corotnc tout ce qui a 
rapport aux arts in’interesse. Our chro¬ 
nological and historical museum at the 
palace of Versailles is proceeding with 
much activity: it is supposed that it will 
soon be opened to the public; ,je t-en ferai 
Ics hunneurs lursque tu vieridra h Paris. 
An equestrian statue of Louis XIV. is 
erecting in the grand court; a full length 
one of Napoleon, in the grand imperial cos¬ 
tume, has been jdaced in the gardens near 
the orangery. I'lie base of the pedestal on 
which the obelisque is to stand, has been 
placed in the eciitrc of the Place dc la 
Concorde; it is composed of a single block 
of granite sixteen feet in length, ten in 
breadth, and three in depth. Lord Yar¬ 
mouth, the brother of Lord Seymour, le 
faineaiix boxeur, the present proprietor of 
the Palucc of Ilugatelle, in the Hois de 
Boulogne, has upwards of one hundred 
woikmen employed in improving and em¬ 
bellishing his new purchase. His lordship 
will, no doubt, construct convenient places 
wherein t(» carry on his favourite and ele¬ 
gant amusements of coek-fighling, dog- 
hghting, and boxing; dcs occupatious bien 
dignc d’nn nohlcnnin! nos ]''ran 9 ois ne 
s’ainuscnt pas sominc ccla! The cclcl'rated 
General Allard has quitted Paris for Brest, 
whence he immediuicly sets sail for India 
A grand marriage took place here a few 
days since, that of M. Ic Baron Mortier, 
Peer of France, and Minister Extraordinary 
from our court to the Hague, with Made¬ 
moiselle Leonic Cordier, niece to the deputy 
of that name. Horace A'ernet is about 
tu take his departure for St. Petersburg]), 
where he is engaged to paint some pictures 
for the Emperor of Russia. 

The Prince Talleyrand has been again se¬ 
riously indisposed. On dit, that he sent off 
iu all haste for h\s coadjutrix, the “Talley¬ 
rand ill petticoats" (Princess laeveii), as she 
is called. 11 is certain that her excellency, 
accompanied by some other ladies of the 
“ corps diplomatique,’’ are gone on a visit 
to the Chateau de Valcn^av, where the prince 
is confined by illness. We hare a most 
delightful singer here just now, a Madame 
Cresini; her voice is one of the finest con- 
irakos I ever heard. She was at die last 
coucqyl at the Tuileries; the king and queen 
were 60 pleased with her, that Vr majesty 
sent her a magnificent parure a day or two 
after by one of her ladies of honour. 

A piece called “Le Diable Bniteux,” 
from we old novel of that name, has been 
brought Out with wonderful success at the 
grand opera. Victor Hugo’s celebrated 
novel of ^Nottb Dame de raris,” has been 
dFW3»tisdl)-0Pd a now ia rehearsal at the 


Academic Royalc de Musique. Cette piece 
lu furcur. 

Thanks, ina chere, for your excellent re¬ 
ceipts of the dentifrice, and the milk of 
roses; 1 shall try them. This reminds me of 
giving you my celebrated receipt for making 
“ pomiiiade dc coucombers,” which is in 
such vogue amougst us Parisiennes for beau¬ 
tifying the bauds: take au eoual quantity 
of die very best olive oil, and of die large 
white cucumber, wlpch must be grated; 
mix them together, and then put them upon 
the fire an bain-marie, keep stirring the 
whole time; take it ofi' the tire just before 
it boils, and strain through a cloth or sieve: 
repeat the same process six times, that is to 
say, add the same quantity of oil as at first, 
six times to the cucumbers that you have 
grated; take it off the tire each time before 
it comes to a boil, aud strain it: put it in 
pots with a little melted liogslard poured 
upon the top to keep olf the air; rub a little 
of this to your bunds after washing them, 
and also at night when yon should put on 
gloves. Ccla doiinc une cclataiite hlan- 
clieiir aux mains. Remember the encum¬ 
bers are not to be the little green ones eaten 
in England ns salad, but the large white 
ones which are so good stewed with cream. 
Tliiswill give Mademoiselle Madclon some 
employment; I am glad to find that the 
pretty damsel is still with you. Maiiiteiiant 
venx tu qnc je tc doiiiic dcs modes? 

The Hats have undergone no change in 
form since my last; they are still iin- 
mciiiscly large, too much .so, indeed, for con¬ 
venience ; a ))retty little iiihi bonnet would 
be quite a treasure now; niais il iaut suivro 
111 mode. The fronts of the bats are worn 
eoasee, and they are long at the sides; the 
crowns are neither remarkable for height, 
nor for being too low, but are well propor¬ 
tioned to the remainder of the hat. For 
grande toilette the pailles de riz are most 
worn; and next to them Leghorn are the 
most fashionable: these latter are either 
trimmed with white sarsnet or gauze ribbon, 
or with velvet ribbon—black, crimson, or 
brown. Those trimmed with white ribbon, 
generally have veils sewed on at the edge 
of the front; a satin ribbon is inserted in 
the hem of the veil. A few of these bon¬ 
nets have a bouquet of field-flowers, but 
they are more genteel without: drawn ca- 
poltes of puux de soie or crape; blue, pink, 
and white, are still de grande mode: they 
are always ornamented with flowers. Fea¬ 
thers are occasionally to be seen; but they 
are seldom so general in summer as in 
winter. We consider flowers better adapted 
to the belle saison. 

Dresses. —^Wbite and coloured muslins 
have now nearly superseded all others, still 
some of our belles have not yet left off thei 
mousselines de laine: these fatter are mostly 
made, en rediagotte, to cross in front, and 
fasten down at the left side with bows of 
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ribbon: the dress and pelorine edged all 
round with a single or double lisere (piping) 
of one or two colours. The muslin dre.sses 
are for the most part made low in the neck. 
The corsage a Venfant, which I describetl in 
my last, is one of the most fashionable; 
many are made with the fronts to croas, tho 
iulness coining from the shoulder; and 
manyared cAd/e, with a kind of revers that 
form’s the ch&lc, much in the style of the 
gentlemen’s waistcoats, but that they cross 
a little at the waist. This make is very be¬ 
coming to the figure: the coinage is half 
high,, and frequently worn without a collar 
or chemisette, or any thing inside. There 
is still no decided fashion for the sleeves; 
some continue to wear the large plain 
sleeves that hare heen so long in fashion, 
with the exception that they have taken out 
all stiilening from inside; ami that the 
sleeves hang in a most unbecoming manner: 
they might well be called inanclics a I'imbe- 
cille now, for they look shockingly; sans 
grace, suns tonnenr cnliii. iMnny wear 
sleeves, as 1 have already told you, full at 
the top, and tight Iroin the elbow to the 
wrist: others wear them in two pnifs aboie 
the elbow, the lemaiiiiicr ot the .sleeve 
either loose or tight; ;ind others have from 
three to six pit it's all the way down. In 
fact, as I have before said, there is no ahso- 
Intc fusliion for sleeves at present. W c 
have nunc of thu.<.c pretty muslins on co¬ 
loured grounds which you mention, ours 
are all printed on white groutids. iSniall 
]>alterns are more admired this year than 
large ones. White dresses arc, as usinil, be¬ 
coming very previilent; indeed, they are 
prettier than any other at this season: 
besides, they can be so well varied with 
coloured ribbons, liihbons in.scrted in the 
hems of the dresses, and in the ends of pele¬ 
rines and scarfs, are it: high favour. 

For Hall Dresses, the sleeves arc mostly 
in the new fashion; that i«, flat, hut pufled 
out with trimmings of g.uixc, tnllc, ribbon, 
and bouquets. The corsages plain with 
draperies put on ii la Seeignt, arc tho.se 
most worn, and most beeuining. Dresses 
made in the anti(|ue style, are not out Iterc 
by any means; but you know that our 
grand reunions are over, now that yours are 
in all their gaiety and brilliancy. ‘ Well, 1 
do think with you, that our plan is the most 
sensible. 

Hair —The braids on the top of the head 
are still in fashion; Uiey are worn low, 
and towards the back of the bead; the front 
hair either in smooth bands or in ringlets 
k I’Anglaisc. A narrow band of black 
velvet ribbon, with a small gold clasp or a 
cameo in front, is much worn in the style of 
a Feronni&ie. Flowers are much adopted; 
in the evening, wreaths particularly.^ 

Lmgerie.-—'Sh.o pocket-handkerchiefs are 
worn with what is caJled a reviire round in 
place of Uie ttem, and a rather deep Vaten- 


ciennes outside, put on with some degree 
of fulness: what I mean by a reriire, is 
several rows of open work close together. 
Mancliettcs (ruffles)^ were scarcely ever 
more general than at present: those for 
the morning are of cambric, made double, 
and stitched round like a man’s wri.st, with¬ 
out any lace; then wc have them plain, 
with only the hem stitched, and a narrow 
lace outside. Some are beaiitifully worked; 
and in place of the hem a reviire of open 
work. Flat silting collars are preferreil to 
all others. (Hear muslin pelerines /onf 
fureur with low di-esscs. And some arc double 
without collars, and others single wi'*- col¬ 
lars; they are trimmed variously: some 
with a ratiier deep luce put on full; others, 
with a small neat edging. Su:ne, again, 
will: a trimming of tulle, with un edging 
sewed to it: this trimming, if put on with 
only a slight degree of fulness, looks very 
well; hut some prefer them very full anil 
lugaccte with the Italian irons. Tulle scarfs, 
with a deep hem all round in which a rib¬ 
bon is inserted, arc very fashiun>i1)lc. 

Colours. —For hats, white, pink, blue, and 
])uilli‘; for dre»sc.s, lavender, ccrue, and 
jmei-sicre. 

IMaintenant nia ties chcrc adieu, write to 
me. 

Je Ucml'i'asse hicn lendrement. 

L. de F- 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATES. 

(No 13)—Monxiso Walking Drkss. 
—^Toilette de piomenade dcs matin. Hat 
of paillc d’hulic (Leghorn), trimmed with 
crim.son or black velvet ribbon, and orna¬ 
mented with a honqnel of fichl flowers, and 
a veil. The hat is large; the front eoasee, 
and descending low at the sides of the face; 
the crown is neither remarkably higb, nor 
is it low (sec plate); the garniture (trim¬ 
ming) is lather simple, being composed of 
crimson or black velvet ribbon ; one row of 
the ribbon goes round the lower part of the 
crown, crosses in front, and descends at 
each side, to form the strings; a second 
ribbon goes roiiinl the upper part of the 
crown, and is finished in a large bow over 
the buvolet at back (see plate); the bou¬ 
quet of field flowers is placed high at the 
right side of the crown: the barolet or cur¬ 
tain is of gros de Naples, edged with narrow 
velvet ribbon. The veil of blonde; a few 
light puffings or bows of ribbon to match 
that on the hat are worn beneath the front: 
the hair is in smooth bands, brought low at 
the sides. Redingotte of jaoonot mnslin. 
The corsage is made d chAle, with a rewrs 
trimming over, in the style of the shawl 
waistcoats, (^e plate.) The back of the 
dress fits tight to the shaM. llie rewrs is 
ronnded at back, and is doped off towards 
die waist is fioDt| ia » inaoaet most l»e< 
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coining to the figure. (See plate.) The 
corsage is demumontaut (half high), and is 
vforn without a'collerctte. The sleeves are 
full at top, and tight from the elbow to the 
wrist, l^e dress crosses to the right side, 
and is trimmed all round with a narrow 
frill of itself. Tlie side of the skirt that 
crosses over is rounded at bottom. The rc- 
dingoite is fastened in front with a small 
ruby brooch, Iroin which a gold cliain de¬ 
pends; the watch, which is fastened to the 
other end of the chain, is hid l)encath the 
ceintiire. W hiie parasol of broche silk, white 
kid gloves, black shoes, and silk stockings. 

The dress of the sitting Hgurc is of poux 
de soie. 

(No. 14.)— Toilette de Vii.le. — 
MonNiNG Visiting (Iostume. — Leghorn 
bonnet; the shape of the one just dc- 
.scribed, with tiic ditfcrence that the front is 
more evassie than the other. It is orna- 
inciited with rich white stirsuct ribbon, 
edged with green (sec plate), and a bunch of 
maize. Heueatii the front is a full blonde 
border, with u small bouquet of roses over 
each temple. Dress of thin spotted musliu. 


The corsage made with a little fulneM in 
the lower part of the back; the fronts full, 
and to cross. (See plate.) The sleeves are 
in four puffs, separated by bows of lilac 
ribbon, and finished at the wrist by a ruffle, 
edged with narrow lace. A broad lilac 
ribbon is run through the hem at the edge 
of the dress (see plate), and in^de it is a 
quiliiug of rather wide net, quilled in the 
centre, 'llie corsage of this dress is not 
made quite high in the neck. 

Mantelet scarf of black gros d’Antwerp, 
triniincd all round with very deep black 
luce. 'I'liis is one of the most fashionable 
mantelets worn at present in Paris. The 
ceinture and hows of ribbon down the front 
of the dress are of sarsiict ribbon, A gold 
cross, supported by a narrow black velvet 
ribbon, whtcli goes twice round the neck, 
lakes off from the unfinished appearance 
which the want of a collar or chemisette 
might give to the costume. The gloves are 
of crcam.coloured kid. Black shoes, and 
white silk stockings. 

The sitting figure gives the back of the 
dress. 


Uoniion 


During the last month, my dear Leon- 
tine, London has presented the gayest 
and most crowded season ever remembered. 
Indeed, the beau monde have been making 
a dreadful toil of iileasiirc; for every hoily 
has been to five times as many balls and 
soirf'cs as their stock of spirits could enable 
them to enjoy. Public amusements, on the 
other hand, have not languished ; yet the 
brilliancy of the season has been chiefly 
confined to splendid private re-unions; 
and as you there hear the best professional 
artists, there is less occasion for seeking 
them in public. You have not informed 
me how you have arranged these matters 
this year in Paris; but the custom of in¬ 
troducing professional voices into the pri¬ 
vate circles has been the means of banish¬ 
ing all amateur performances from evening 
parties ; amateur singing is, therefore, 
nearly silenced. This I do not regret on 
one account, as these exhibitions are apt to 
injure the delicacy of female manners; but 
I like a simple English ballad so much 
beyond the most striking Italian duo, that 
I grieve our native songsters are driven 
into the shade, although they cannot sing 
strains foreign to their utterance with full 
I was present, the other evening, at the 
complimentary benefit given to Mr. George 
Jones, the American tragedian; it was most 
fashionsml^ attended; all that was beau 
and belle in ^^ndon, although it was the 
grand tt^ht of the Opera, might be seen 
at Drui^-httib. ' He loo^ Hamlet well 


—better, to my mind, than Charles Kem¬ 
ble or Macready: has studied the part 
deeply, and effected many new points, 
which told well, as ])rovcd by the earnest 
applause of the audience. The public 
have actually united to bring this gentle¬ 
man on the boards of one of our great 
national theatres, though but for one night; 
and why is he not permanently engaged 
there ? If managers disregard such a hint 
as this, they must be content to play to 
empty benches. The tragedy of “ Hamlet*' 
w’as followed by the fourth act of “ William 
Tell,” in which Sheridan Knowles, the 
friend of Mr. G. Jones, performed. The 
comedy of the ” Wonder” concluded the 
amusements of the evening. The accom¬ 
plished American played the part of Don 
Felix, having Mrs. Nisbett for his Violante ; 
he was an excellent Don Felix. Some of 
the audience thought that his powers in 
comedy equalled his Hamlet ; for my own 
])arl, 1 do not believe that either actor or 
dramatic writer can be truly great in per¬ 
formance or composition, without possess¬ 
ing talents in both departments. Hamlet 
himself is not without touches of comic 
humour; and the transition from playful¬ 
ness to deep feeling is enchanting in au¬ 
thorship, in acting, and in conversation; 
for this reason, I always suspected that 
the two great Kembles, John and Sarah, 
would not have been (had I been of an 
age to have seen them) so much to my 
taste as Garrick; for they were wccfobU 
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of comedy. Before I leave this subject, 
I must inclose you a few lines, written in 
the theatre the night that the American 
performed, by a much better judge of 
acting than I *ara. These will give you a 
lively idea of the style in which the mas¬ 
ter character of Sliakspeare was sup¬ 
ported :— 

TO GBOltUE JONES, I'SQ,, THE AMERICAN TRAGE¬ 
DIAN, ON iits iobeormance or iiami.E'i. 
Young stranger, let a minstrel tell 
How chastely, boldly, bravely, well. 

Thou, with a magic somblanco true, 

The llamlrt that oiir Sliakspeare drew 

As he would wish, pourtray’d ! 

Ilnwtlinti hast nobly won a name. 

And snatch’d a laurel-wreath from fame. 

Which cannot lull or liide ! 

Uo on : thy progress on the stage 
Shall prove to an admiring age. 

If thou wilt give thy genius scope, 

Thou art indeed the drama’s hope. H. E. 

Our Vauxlmll ojicned tlip cmly part of 
the past month, audit is said iiuieli has been 
done to incrciise its attract ions. Wc h.’ivo 
not, howetev, yet made up a party to go 
there ; indeed, lliesc lew days past the nights 
have heeii too i*ool for such revelry. 

.\i the King’s I'licalve, it has been the 
benelit season. On the 19th nit.. Her 
Majesty, H. 11. 11. the Duchess of Kent, 
ami the Princess ^’ieU>via were present to 
witness the opera of “ Anna Bolena a new 
ballad was produced, entitled “ L’Ainour ct 
la Folie,” and it duly sustained its second 
title, beiiijj in every respect lull of love’s 
incongruities. 

Drury Lane Theatre has presented little 
novelty. The prineipal attraction has been 
Madame Malihran and the “ Maid of Ar¬ 
tois,” on alternate nights. At other times the 
house has been almost deserted. Last Fri¬ 
day there never was any thing like the con¬ 
course of nobility and gentry. Madame 
Malihran will take her benelit. on Monday, 
J Illy 1 St, and a few days after the lioiise 
closes. 

At Covciit Garden Theatre a new operatic 
piece, called “The Sexton of Cologne,” was 
produced on the i3th ult., from the pen of 
Mr. FitJsball; in one or twosccne.s it bears a 
close rc.scinbiance to “Romeo and Juliet.” 
The music is by Mr. Rodwell. Many re¬ 
miniscences of the Italian masters arc inier- 
ininglcd in the piece. The scenery and 
appliancics were all very imposing, and it 
went off with great success. The after¬ 
piece was the “ Hunchback.” This theatre 
closed on the 22nd nit., on which occasion 
“ The Wife” and “ The .'^exton of Cologne” 
ivere performed to a very crowded house. 
The past, we believe, has been highly suc¬ 
cessful, and several distinguished performers 
are engaged for tlie ensuing season 

1 see that a tragedy is announced by 
Bulwer, on the storjr of the tender forsa¬ 
ken La Vali^re, which Bulwer my infor¬ 


mant saith not. Yet circumstantial evi¬ 
dence would bear on the fact that Edward 
is the man. Some artists and authors of 
high grade have that intense love for nature 
that they never work without a first rate 
model, and will sacrifice every kindly feel¬ 
ing for the abstract purj.K)se of studying 
from life the agonized workings of the hu¬ 
man heart in a state of mortal trial. You 
will remeinher the instance of the great 
Michael Angelo, who, in order to perfect 
his glorious picture of the Crucifixion, 
stabbed a man, and bound him, dying, on 
the cross, and scanned with cool 
minuteness the death straggle, and trans¬ 
ferred every torture to the canvass fresh as 
it ruse. For similar professional purposes, 
1 siijipose, has our contemporary painter 
of tlie liiiman heart been tormenting as 
lovely a ivoman as La ValUere, without her 
faults, too, that he may note all the anguish 
of a true heart outraged by lier first love. 

I wonder wlietlier his subject will forgive 
him when lie has finished his study, i 
well know I would not. 

Of the morning concerts w’hich I have 
attended tlii^: moiit]i, 1 have only time to 
particularize the tw'o last; viz-, that given 
lay til c Misses Eluuis, and Signor Piazri, 
at the King’s Concert Rooms, on the 20th 
of June; which was very fashiuiuibly at¬ 
tended, and afforded a rich treat to the 
lovers of siveet sounds. It commenced 
with a brilliant harp duet, encertante by 
the two Miss Eluuis. It was their first 
appearance in public, and some degree of 
diffidence wa.s observable when they first 
took their seats, hut when they caught the 
spirit of the melody, they gathered strength 
and power from every touch, till they ap- 
jicared unconscious of aught save the thril- 
ing notes they produced, till repeated bursts 
of applause exclaimed their grateful ac¬ 
knowledgments. 'i'hc.se ladies are from 
•Switzerland, hut the youngest has decidedly 
an English face and manner. They were 
followed by ivanolf, who sang in his very 
best style that divine Barcarole, “ Or che in 
cielo,” and was encored. 

ITien followed the Syren Grisi, who al¬ 
ways beguiles me of my tears. She sang 
a duet with Iliihini; “ Scende nel picol 
legna,” from Rossini. 

By the bye, Grisi, who is so magnificent 
in her opera robes, is strangely negligent 
iu her morning costume. Uer pelisse full 
in the corsage was carelessly put on Ml on 
one side; her bonnet bent and somewhat 
the worse fur wear, on the whole she was 
what you call fagotie. She sang divinely 
through, and her expressive features be¬ 
came the touching paleness of their natu¬ 
ral hue, far better than coleur de rose 
which they wear on the opera boards. To 
rouge a cheek like hers is as tasteless as 
punting a Grecian statue of Parian marhltt 
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^ The two Lablach^’s sang together eflec- 
tively, and there was a charming quartetto 
by salvi and Argioli, with IvanofF and 
Fiazzi. The fair Argioli sings like one of 
the celestial choir, from which her name 
is borrowed. She is a pretty, unaffected 
creature, but dressed, if possible, worse 
than Grisi. I cannot guess wherefore it is 
that there is so little regard paid to the 
business of the toilet by the female singers 
at morning concerts: I suppose they fancy 
it is in character to appear like the nightin¬ 
gales they emulate—birds of a shabby 
feather by day. Of the instrumental part 
of the entertainment there was a delightful 
fantasia on the clarinctto by Livrani; on 
the violin by Mori; and the harp by that 
interesting and highly-gifted creature, 
Amelia Elouis. On the whole, I think 
this has been the most attractive concert 
of the season. 

The other concert to which I allude, was 
Madame Mazzioni’s, at the Hanover-square 
rooms, on the 23rd of this month. Ivanoff, 
my great favourite of all the male vocalists, 
sang, with fine effect, “ Ah tefossi meco." 
Miss Cooper, a pleasing, unaffected girl, 
was much and deservedly applauded in 
“ Fatal Soffreda.*' We should have liked 
to have heard an English ballad from her. 

Madame Malibran was announced, but 
did not make her appearance, to the great 
disappointment of those who regarded her 
as the attraction of the entertainment. 'I he 
company were, 1 am sorry to say, inclined 
to give very serious manifestations of their 
displeasure on the occasion, not consider¬ 
ing that poor Madame Mazzioni was the 
rem sufferer, and could by no means pre¬ 
vent the perversity of the spoilt prima 
donna, in breaking her engagement, or more 
charitably speaking, in suffering from se¬ 
vere cold. 

Madame Filoponzer performed in her 
usual splendid style on the violin; and a 
pale sickly Italian boy, looking like an 
over-drawn plant, gave some fine varia¬ 
tions on the guitar, but looked as if he 
were playingbis own requiem. I could 
weep when 1 see those juvenile musical 
prodigies brought into heated rooms, and 
their energies once relaxed, till the fine cord 
of existence is strained beyond its powers, 
and the living instrument is silenced for 
ever. 

Notwithstanding the disappointment re¬ 
specting the faithless Malibran, this was 
a very interesting concert; and that which 
pleased me much was the Improvisamento of 
Pistruci. If you had seen this singular 
being, you will need no description of the 
energy of his countenance, the fire of his 
eye, and the poetical wildness of his 
waving silvery locks. 

I financed to be present at a very large 
party on the night of the announcement 


of the death of Lord Byron. Then it 
that in tone and substance—one while 
in heaven—the next, in the depths of 
another world, when describing the won¬ 
derful talent of that incomparably gifted 
poet. 

On this occasion he presented himself 
w'ith a modest, but dignified mien, and 
requested that one of the company would 
give him a word, or furnish nim with a 
theme. 

A dead silence followed, and a party to 
whom I was known, begged me to name 
the theme. Now, as I have a truly Eng¬ 
lish aversion of hearing my own voice in a 
crowded room, I merely suggested to the 
friend who applied to me, the word Am- 
bizione /” It was a subject to inspire an 
Italian bard. The eye of the Improvisatore 
brightened; he had no difficulties to en¬ 
counter. He stepped to the piano, and 
spoke to the musician who was to accom¬ 
pany him. The pianist struck a few pre¬ 
luding notes. Fistrucci looked doubt¬ 
fully, shook his head, and told him to try 
another reeitativo. 'I'he next moment the 
right chord was struck, and the minstrel 
burst into song, (lb, what sonorous lofty 
sounds, and pompous images did he pour 
forth, accompanied with gesticulations 
as earnest, and looks so full of fire, that 
even to those who could not enter into the 
spirit of Italian ])oesy, there was a spell 
to attract and rivet the attention breath¬ 
lessly, while he sang of the passion that 
led men to seek power and immortality, 
through dangers and deaths, chains, dun¬ 
geons, storms, battles, heat, cold, hunger, 
thirst, to brave the wrath of Kings, and 
either to lose a head, or win a circlet of 
gold, to crown it with regal splendour. 

The two most splendid re-unions this 
season were the Marquis of Hertford’s 
last public night, and the Charity Ball at 
the Hanover-square rooms. Nearly the 
whole of the nobility were at these parties. 
At the last, dancing was kept up till seven 
in the morning! What a wear and tear of 
beauty, you will say! for bright eyes and 
rounaness of contour are soon destroyed, 
if they are wasted so extravagantly. Not¬ 
withstanding the size of the rooms, there 
was a terrible crowd : each lady had n ot 
on an average, more space to dance in, 
than she would have in her coffin. You 
arrange these things better in Paris. The 
married ladies were dressed most splen¬ 
didly, blazing with diamonds; the danc¬ 
ing ladies veiv simply attired, chiefly in 
white. The fare provided for refresh¬ 
ments was of an ethereal and unsubstantial 
kind, chiefly eau degroseUk, thelightestrose- 
water sherbets, and perfumed eau de sucre. 
If there were ices, my partner did not 
succeed in finding them for me; he as¬ 
sured me, on the word and vow of a duti- 
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ful cavalier, that there were none ; the 
ladf patronesses could not afford any 
from the funds of the charity, so we h^ 
to add the virtues of self-denial to the 
charitable capers we cut in galoppes. I 
did not even see the solidity of a sponge 
cake. I am |flad this was the case. I 
wish the practice were universal, and then 
people who go to eat, and not to dance, 
would keep their distance, and not fill up 
doorways and dancing-rooms with their 
substantial persons. 

I was also at one of the many elegant 
fancy balls given this season in Upper 
Seymour-street, by Mrs. Wenman Martin. 
I scarcely needed to be told the relation¬ 
ship borne by the Jiusband of this lady 
to“ the” king of Norfolk, Coke of Holkhain, 
attracted from the gay scene around me, to 
the beautiful cabinet pictures and enamels 
that presented themselves on every side. 
In one of the boudoirs I saw Hollar’s 
celebrated pen and ink portraits, that the 
closest inspection scarcely distinguishes 
from line engravings. Nor iloes Mr. 
Wenman Martin only patronise the works 
of deceased arti.sts. I saw some e.xquisitc 
cabinet copies of the works of Wilkie and 
other living painters, and some fine origi¬ 
nals ; but you will chide me for digressing 
into art when you wish to hear particulars 
of a ball: well, then, I saw no costnnic 
more gracefully worn than that of the 
for every thing around spoke of the spirit 
that pervades Holkham, and combined the 
style of the old English country gentle¬ 
man, with the refinement and perfect 
finish of the routine of fashionable life in 
the metropolis. There was, too, the same 
magnificent patronage of the arts that 
makes Holkham proverbial in England. 
The house in Seymour-street is a London 
Holkham Hall, andiny eyes were oft times 
eharmante inaitresse de la maison,vrho glided 
among her guests in her flowing Spanish 
mantilla, and train of the clearest blonde, 
doing her devoirs with winning kindness, 
and showing how much benevolence of 
manner adds to beauty. 

How much I prefer historical costumes 
at fancy balls, to the peasant provincial 
dresses of France and Switzerland. I saw 
flirting about several pretty costumes of 
Normandy; but these are, after all, better 
fitting for the gay green turf of afeleckam- 
pitre. The costumes of George the Second 
and Third amused me, one or two had 
been actually worn by the grandmothers 
and great grandmothers of the ladies of 
rank who came in them. I saw fans that 
had been flirted with Lord Chesterfield 
and Horace Walpole; and had, perhaps, 
gone through the fan e.xercise described 
in the “ Spectator” at which you and I 
have often laughed. 1 should think such 
venerable and experienced fans could of 
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themselves have gone through a complete 
course of antique flirtation without any 
assistance from the modern fair who held 
them. What a decided advantage have 
the military over all other gentlemen who 
attend fancy balls; their splendid uniforms 
add wonderfully to the glitter of the scene; 
but, alas for the navy, what could induce 
our sailor King to devise such a footman 
costume for the chiefs of the ocean ? they 
look so ashamed of that horrid amphibious 
red collar, and their dress was the most 
becoming and meagre of all the destruc¬ 
tive ])rofe8sions, as a utilitarian friend of 
ours calls naval and military officers! really 
the Greenwich pensioners are now better 
dressed than the rest of the navy. Why 
could not our sea-warriors have worn the 
same livery in which Trafalgar and 
Nile were won. A myriad of pardons I 
ask for naming them to a Parisienne; but 
you so long domiciled amongst us, that 
you may claim the honour of being half 
English. 

You are amused at our frantic eflbrts to 
fall into the true Parisian style of sleeve 
In evening dress the freaks are various ; 
the ugliest and the most ungraceful are 
flat, made in the form of a round hand- 
Rcrecn, and nearly as stifl', and trimmed 
round with blonde. 'I'hcy flap in dancing 
almost audibly, and make a frightful out¬ 
line. Then there arc the stifT-pinchcd 
sleeves, with elbow ruffles, looking as if 
the pictures of Lady Walpole, Lady Suf¬ 
folk, or Queen Caroline 1. had walked 
out of their frames from George II.’s era. 
They give the exquisite cfFcct of narrow 
shoulders and square elbows to the female 
figure. I like the flowing Venetian sleeves 
best. In ricli material they are noble; in 
transparent dress they are divine. Some 
are worn like the pattern of the at-home 
dress in January, looped up to the 
shoulder; others open on the shoulder 
with TUBiids dp page. No long sleeves are 
seen but on chaperons, and ladies who do 
not dance. The last ball I was at was a 
pink night—pink crape over white or pink 
satin was most prevalent; white muslin, 
I think, was the next in favour, and is 
certainly wore more than white crape, 
which I see is less in favour than it de¬ 
serves to be. White was most worn at 
the Hanov''r-square rooms. The hair is 
higher than in the beginning of the 
month, dressed high and borne back¬ 
wards, ugly and poking. 1 think the 
style unbecoming to every face not se¬ 
verely Grecian, and then it ought only to 
be worn with a circlet-bandeau, or gem 
couroime, low on the brow. Rcsilles of 
flowers, pearls, &c. are the rage; thanks 
to your evil example in Paris: but how 
any woman, having a fine head of hair, 
can consent to pack it under such a thing 
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as a resille, I cannot imap;ine. But what 
will not fashion do ? I danced the other 
day in the same quadrille with a lovely, 

tall, fair girl, the daughter of Lady-. 

I knew she had only come out the season 
before. She had tucked all her fair 
tresses under a white ribbon resille, bor¬ 
dered with white jonquils. This head¬ 
dress gave her the look of a young mar¬ 
ried woman, and added at leiist seven years 
to her age. 'I'he word abandon, startling, 
indeed, to English sense, but which in 
France you apply with such naivete to the 
tie of a ribbon, and the trimming of a 
sleeve; and to the graceful finish of a per¬ 
fect toi/e//e, in England folk require to un¬ 
derstand the true application of that most 
expressive French idiom. Our Ben Jon- 
son knew it when he wrote that favourite 
Song of ours :— 

Robes loosely flowing—buir as free; 

Such sweet neglect more tnlceth me. 

May I fly from fashion to the moon ? In 
doing so 1 only obey the magic power of 
association of ideas, seeing |that my cavaiitr 
at the supper quadriile.s, at a ball last 
night, quoted them to me, the minute 
before he told me of the late wonderful 
discoveries our astronomer Hcrschcll has 
made of the moonlings; how we got to 
the Moon in conversation I know nut, I 
believe the gentleman was speculating 
whether the lunar ladies can ever be in¬ 
spired with a taste for Parisian fashions. [ 
snould think not, seeing that he describes 
them as seen through his telescope with 
black bats’ wings from shoulder to heel, 
and rather formidable cars and horns. I 
know not how far the persijiar/e of my 
partner may have carried him in descrip¬ 
tion, but he i.s guiltless of inventing the 
groundwork of the discovery, as 1 see the 
inhabitants of the Moon arc plac.irded 
all over London. I wait for further con¬ 
viction before 1 believe, shrewdly suspect¬ 
ing the moonlings are a flight of flies 
hatched in some warm corner of the teles¬ 
cope, who have come out in June, and arc 
disporting themselves, marvellously mag¬ 
nified by some perverse lens or other, 
over the unconscious face of Madame 
Luna, who 1 think is guiltless of sheltering 
such horrid frights as Herschell describes 
the Lunar ladies to be, in her refulgent 
bosom. We all know the story of the 
blue-bottle fly that got into one of the 
Herschell telescopes in the latter end 
of the last century, and subsequently got 
into D’lsrael’s clever Flim Flams. And 
there 1 think the moonlings would be 
safely deposited, if so be D’Israeli ever 
gav8‘>the world another edition of that 
dlfcver satire. 

Oim Hyde Park Review on the 18th of 
June«the anniversary of the BatUe of 
Waterloo^ gave the greatest satisfactioo; 


the movements were not many, but those 
which were attcm|)ted were done with a 
tact and precision which elicted the warm¬ 
est praise; and, contrary to rer/ent custom, 
in the.se radical times, all the Royal Family 
who attended were enthusiastically cheered: 
the concourse of persons, fashionables 
and others present, was immense. You 
will not, 1 suppose, have your grand mili¬ 
tary spectacle this month, in honour of 
the three glorious days, turned at length 
into a signal for anarchy and confusion ^ 

You have made no mention of the attack 
on the King (Louis Philippe’s) life, and 
so you think 1 am indifterent on the sub¬ 
ject, less so than if it had been an attempt 
on the life of Madame La Heine. Do not 
rely upon my intimacy with your am¬ 
bassador here, the news came to me as 
soon as could be e.xpected, but I like to 
have our own authentic statement. Have 
you seen the would be assassin ? the ball 
it seems was found in the lining of the 
Royal carriage. It Avas a most providen¬ 
tial escajie. 1 am not disposed to think 
any plot is hatching on account of this 
new hazard to which roj'alty has been e.x- 
jmsed ; let me know rvhat is thought in 
your circles next time you write. 

Vour exhibition of plants is admirahl/ 
arranged. There they can be seen with 
sati'.f.ictiou distinctly. Ilow difl’erent it is 
with ns at onr tiorlicitllurai fete. The 
nobility and gentry attend in tctis of tliou- 
sainls, tbe^/hjt/es (crowds) move here, move 
there in rnas.scs, and the g.-udeii presents a 
lively, gay, anil animating scene—but, as to 
the put pose lor which they assemble, was 
there ever any thing so opjtosite in the exe¬ 
cution. .\sk any one of them what they 
liavc seen—I know their answer would be, 
that they had scarcely seen any thing of the 
show. The plan piii'Mied, is to have at a 
very humble height several rows of plants 
ptit conically hack to hactk under dark 
awnings, one person, or two at the most only 
at one time who arc nearest can see them ; 
from those bcliiad the cxliibition is shut out 
from view. The passage way is narrow; 
the pressure and heat intolerable. Without, 
the cords of the awnings are ever in the way 
of persons passing—and this is the show 
plants. Fashion supports the place, but 
there cannot exist any veal love of the 
beauties of Nature’s garden on the part of 
the management, or longand almost endless 
ranges of plants would gird in the walks on 
almost every side, and the whole ganlen 
would be one grand and interesting exlii- 
hition. flow shall I help to remedy this 
evil ? 1 had not the least pleasure in the 
exhibition itself, and yet cannot withdraw 
from its expected attractions. 

You will laugh to think that I went to 
Ascot races after writing such a tirade against 
the practice; hut you know 1 cannot inform 
you of wbat is goiog on, unless i am ^ere, 
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th«re, and every where, when a woman can 
he consistently seen. 1 was vexed to think 
iny letter to you slumld have been printed. 
Some one must have opened it after 1 li.-id 
sealed it. Well, to Ascot we went,and the 
asseinhlapfe of company on the grand day 
was greater than ever. Oiir gracious King 
wus,ai>usnal,justly entitled to the adjnnot of 
most graeion.s, and 1 never saw His Majesty 
look in belter health. Nothing daunted by 
a very heavy fall of rain, the company con¬ 
tinued on the ground until a very late hour, 
happy and jovial. As 1 had said so much 
against gambling, Lord — ■ ■— prevailed 
tipon me to go into the rooms uiidi'r the 
gland stainl devoted to play. Oh, siieh a 
scene of eager votaries. Some fifty men 
around, whilst other.-, were waiting for a 
place at the table. Tlicre were no lewer 
than six or eight table-men assisting the 
cash-taker. 

Whether Lord-did it to vex me, 

or is a little r/icen that icay, he would 
try his fortiuie; and, after various suceevs, 
lost a consideiablc sum, v\hi1sl his neigh¬ 
bour took up his ten, or twenty pounds gain, 
during several turns of the ball (at Rouge ct 
noir)and riuictly walked oil’. I do not won¬ 
der at the tcmptai ion, being successful; there 
is not even the ncce.-sity lor shame, at being 
seen in St. James’s, (hockford’s, or the some 
hundreds of gaming booths at Ascot and 
Epsom. Wh;il degeneraay! What latal dc- 
slviiclion of honest jn'ineiplc! A voung 
friend told me that a ihiuiblc-rig man, one 
who plays with peas and the thimble, in an¬ 
swer to a reinonslranee, .said to him, “ Why, 
Sir, what is there wov.se in this, than in 
betting on horse.'*, ^ke.P.” How just the 
remark, it is all gambling; whether the 
young hnly begin by betting for one, or a 
dozen pair of gloves, upon ‘ a chance;' for a 
new * silk dres.s,’ or an o]iera-gla.ss; or hazard 
that sum which would have purchased cither, 
at a gambling table; in cither cu.se there is 
hut a winner and a loser. liovvcvcr, I was 
delennined to set about and work a icfor- 
malioti, so that there will, I expect, be no 
gambling in future. Lord—, my companion, 
has a large circle of young friends of his own 
age, ami his lordship is much looked up to 
by them, us well as being a regular attendant 
at church. I thought it a good opportunity 
to have him awakened by a siiiluhle dis¬ 
course at St. George’s, Windsor. It was 
strange that in the presenre of Royally, in 
the town of Windsor itself, then filled by 
hundreds of the gayest of the gay, who had 
devoted the whole week to incessant plea¬ 
sure, that such a congregation should have 
to listen to a discourse against pleasure and 
against gaming. The discourse was divided 
intuseveiul heads. “ Dissipation of time, dis¬ 
sipation of income, dissipaiien of iliuuglit, 
whilst the love of man was wholly dis-sipated 
in the breasts of those who were' devoted to 
pleasure.” . . ^ 
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“ Tba man or woman who is piirauing one 
continued round of pleasure, cuts, drinks, and 
sleeps, without one thoughtofGuu. In his fiiniily 
a lover of amusements, leaves behind him an 
aeliiiig heart to his wife and his children. Every 
family delight is distasteful to bis mind, he can¬ 
not rest duriug thedav.nndatuigbi he hungers 
and thirsts after excitements ; what makes 
a gamester ? 1 do not mean a professed game¬ 
ster ? What can hu the temptation to a man of 
rank and education ! To the young man this 
artificial system of oxcitoinent, if success at¬ 
tend him, makes him so ever after, that be can¬ 
not tear himself away from it. lie no longer 
knows the delights of intellectual society, his 
mind IS prepnied to c.xult in his own triumph 
and in thu disnppointuieut ruin of his asso¬ 
ciates. l.ast of all, and when nothing is left him, 
the gamester, unable to bear up ugiiinst his fate, 
ail outcast from his quondam friends, fills S 
sacrilicuhyhi.sovvn hand. Thus low pleasures, 
and the jiL-nsiires ol high life, are equally full 
of excitement; the love of amusement oelays 
all hv tiio way, but tliu strong man will not 
be driven nut without a stranger; and let me^ 
mv brethren, entreat you to mako those a stran¬ 
ger to tho lovo of tioii,’’ 

1 ndopcndently of the races, there hail beeu 
a hall at the a.s.ienihly-roouis, on Friday, 
which w.ns the very gayest ami most de¬ 
lightful thing imaginable. You know 1 
like a gay ami iiinoeciit parly of this kind. 
My best description of it, is, lliat it rcscin- 
bleil, ill costiiine, the Woolwich artillery 
halls, and, niilil the very last, there was a con¬ 
stant sii]iply of the best of every thing. 
Aflerquadiillcs, waltzes, ami supper, the gay 
nallo])c was danced with eagerness, and 
then tlic cniintry dance, which has now he- 
coinc so i.isliioiiahle, since the Duchess of 
Kent and thu I’liiieess Victoria set the 
example, with nhoiit a stream of forty couple 
ill one set, until day alone lit up the apart¬ 
ment. it might have heen 0 o’clock in the 
iiiuruiiig before the ball was over on the 
Saliii’day. It was well for the fair, heauliful 
girls who were present, that tlicru were no 
mirrors, or glasses, to show them their tired 
looks—to tlie pleasiire-huiiting of these and 
such like (with their partiicr.s), the clergy¬ 
man, nut with uusiei'ily, like Mr. Close at 
ChcUciiham, but with true Christian spirit, 
must have, in part alluded, when he said* he 
was speaking of one of those poor thought¬ 
less crcaiiu'cs, who devoted to a life of plea- 
siiri;, i.s toiling day after day, and uigl4 
after night, in one train of uninterrupted 
ilcnsure.’ It was evident in the foregoing, 
le alluded to the late sad event connected 
with race-hctling. 

Tiic whole discourse was admirably worded, 
and delivered with the kindest 'Christian 
feeling; you would have liked it. Lord — 
looked serious at this appeal to his generous 
feelings, and could not readily forget his 
once companion, Berkeley Craven. I, how¬ 
ever, had not dune with him, and put on 
his table a pamphlet, the substance ot which 
is the following. 'You will peruse it.with in 
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great intereRt. The M?rilcr'h5,1 glory to say, 
a particnlar friend of mine. Do all the good 
you can in promulgating the views taken in 
It. Read this at the general meeting of our 
gay literary friends^ sonic of whom have a 
hankering that way. Here it was an awful 
crisis. I have since set the whole clerical 
body preaching against dissipation and love 
of extreme pleasure, i forgot to tell you 
that the young Etonians, ns usual, rowed 
fur a gold cu]); thus is there constant excite* 
ment, even irora earliest youth till every 
hair is grey. 

“ ‘ Our friend Contract treated us royally 
last night,' said Mr. Day to liis w’ife, us they 
were both tn/ini’ to relish their breakfast, after 
a 8ijp|ter at iwo o’clock in the morning; and 
a feverish sleep of four hours, ‘ uncommonly 
well—quite ot prtiice —I never tasted finer 
hock, nor ever saw tables more elegantly ar* 
ranged—every thing the bust of its kind, and 
not too much of any thing. Jtut wo kept it up 
rathtr too late.’ he conlinued, pushing away 
his cup, half filled with roifee, between which, 
and the hock bo had been regaled with, there 
seemed to liave arisen some trifling disagree- 

iiieiit. 

“ ' Oh,’ replied Mrs, Day, ‘ with plenty of 
monev, it is ea.sy enough to give splendid en- 
teriaiuraenls.’ 

“ ‘ It is so,’ responded Mr. Day, but if I 
had my friend Contract's wealth, I should 
be |iti£zled what to du with it—in fact, 1 could 
not spend it; and what with the labour and 
anxiety of getting it us ho does, and the addi¬ 
tional trouble it would cost me to get rid of it, 
1 should become one of the finest practical spe¬ 
cimens of the vanity of riches that a moralist 
could possibly desire for an illustration.* 

" ‘ Tlinl’s the way you always talk,’ replied 
the wife, twisting herself into an oblique posi¬ 
tion 111 her chair. * 1 have no patience to hear 
you. It was just the same when you had only 
three hundred and fifty pounds a year, and 
when you were raised to seven hundred; and 
it is the same now that you have a thousand, 
which is the highest you can hope to attain. If 
it had not been for me, you never would have 
asked for promotion, but remained stationary 
at three hundred and fifty pounds all your 
life.’ 

“ Mr. Day was precisely what he has described 
himself—a man contented by nature with his 
lot—and made a philosopher rather by his po¬ 
sition in society, than by reflection or precept. 

" Man, we are told, is an imitative animal; 
and BO is woman. But this propensity to copy, 
never shows itself in a desire to be as poor, 
ns humble, or ns afllicted as our neighbours. 
Therein we are all of us religious observers of 
the tenth commandment; and therein only, it is 
to be feared.^ If we compare the world to a 
huge mountain, we shall see every one toiling 
and panting to climb up to those who have at¬ 
tained the summit; none willing to return to 
those who have been left behind. And it is fit 
it should be so; life else would stagnate, and 
our minds become paralyzed for want of atimu- 
lus and portion. 

*' Ai|ong the most intimate of Mr. Day’s 
fiiands waa Jontthaa CoBlnot, Esq., of 


inium House, in a beautiful suburban hamlet. 
In the same village, Mr. and Mrs. Day occu¬ 
pied a pretty little residence, with a pretty 
little garden, kept a pretty little pony chaise, 
and in the whole ordering of their establish¬ 
ment, maintained a miniature resemblance of 
tho style which belonged to ten thousand a 
year: in other words, they, or rather Mrs. 
Day, took their tithe (not in kind, but at a 
composition) of their friend Contract’s style, 
and sorely did it grieve that worthy woman to 
think that she could do no more. Mr. Contract 
was an eminent stock-broker, who made ‘ mo¬ 
ney like dirt,’ as good Airs. Day was in the 
habit of remarking as often as she tried, which 
was every day, to engage Mr. D. in the same 
mode of manufacturing it. ’ i cannot imagine 
what is your objection,’ she would sometimes 
remark ; * you see how Air. Contract does it.’ 
‘ Mo, 1 do not see how he does it,’ interrupted 
Air. D. placidly—‘ 1 only see that it is done.’ 

* Well, that is all the same,’ rejoined his spouse. 

* Not quite,’ replied Air. D., taking his quiet 
pinch of snuff’—' I certainly see a great many 

, things done, which 1 should not know how to 
do myself.’ It is uo wonder therefore this good 
lady sometimes lost her temper. 

*' Had iMr. Day been gifted with the somewhat 
rare faculty of diving into men’s characters, he 
would have been at no loss to understand tho 
alchemy by which his friend turned into gold 
whatever lie took in band. It was that alchemy 
for which the world Las various names, for¬ 
tune, chance, good luck ; but for which philoso- 
ph}' has only one—talent; a fool may be rich, 
because a fool may inherit other men’s wealth ; 
hut how seldom docs a fool construct a fortune ! 
more commonly, it is beyond bis skill to keep 
ono that comes into his possession ready made. 

" Air. Contract was one of those men, the cur¬ 
rent of whoso mind,flows at a considerable 
depth below the surface: its existence was 
known, consequently, not by a constant ripple 
of small thoughts on the top, but bv the unex¬ 
pected throwing up of vigorous ones, when its 
course was fretted by difficulties or obstruc¬ 
tions. It was possible to have daily transac¬ 
tions with him for months together, if his affairs 
were calm and sunny, without tho least suspi¬ 
cion of his being any thing wore than a shrewd, 
sensible man of business, with the polish of 
refined society showing itself on all occasions, 
and a cast of thought, as well as of expression, 
indicative of a cultivated intellect. But, view 
him in seasons of difficulty, when rapidity of 
decision requires to be united with accuracy of 
judgment, self-possession with energy, and the 
power of influencing others without being in¬ 
fluenced by them, you would find him suddenly 
transformed, as it were, though in reality ha 
would be nothing more than drawn out to his 
natural dimensiona. As a man endued with 
great muscular strength only exerts it when a 
giant’s force is necessary, so Mr. Contract, on 
ordinary occasions, passed for no more than he 
seemed; while, on trying ones, he became all 
that we have described, ft matters little where 
the lot of such a man is cast. Be it where it 
may, be is sure to make subservient to bis pur¬ 
poses the circumstances by which be is sur¬ 
rounded, either by shaping them to bis ends, or 
bis ends to them. 

Witii this geatlsnut and bis fsaily, Mr. and 
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Mrs. Day wero in habits of the (Closest inti- 
iDscyi the pretty little villa of the one being 
situated not more than half a mile from the 
splendid mansion and extensive grounds of the 
other. Ilut never did Tremium House become 
s subject of conversation between Mr. and Mrs. 
Uny—never was its fair domain mentioned, 
with its costly furniture, its splendid decora¬ 
tions, its valuable library, its works of art, 
and its general magnificence—without eliciting 
from her incessant regrets, that her hiishaitd 
would not ‘ speculate a little,’ in order that 
they might * live like their neighbours.’ For 
years had * Mr. Day withstood these impor¬ 
tunities. But what will not time edert? There 
came at last u gentle yielding, a little giving 
way, which shoived itself in (what hud never 
been witnessed before on the part of Mr. Day) 
a short but serious conforence as to how they 
would spend five thousand a year, supposing 
they had it. The ‘ money bill! being thus brought 
in, as it wero, jMrs. Day provided an appropri¬ 
ation clause without any ditliculty, and went to 
bed that night with a dark green-bodied cha¬ 
riot and a pair of greys, in which she intended 
to go to the next party of Mr. Contract’s, as 
vividly in her mind as if they wero already in 
the coach-house and stable. Mr. Day, in short, 
was fairly worried into wliat his wife called a 
spirit of enterprise, but what in his case might 
he more justly termed, a resolution to hazard 
the calm and tranquillity of thirty years, for 
the chance of shining out, in the evening of 
his life, with the cold brightness of a setting 
sun in winter; for he was beyond the ago, even 
Lad be not been disqualified by nature, fur en¬ 
joying any other inode of existence than that in 
which he had so long enjoyed real huppiuess. 
The Rubicon, however, was to be passed. He 
had * screwed his courage to tho sticking- 
jilace,* and determined forthwith to consult his 
friend Contract upon the best method of putting 
an end to his present felicity. 

" To tho hermit and the philosopher not daily 
mingling with their fellow men, it might ap- 
ear inconceivable that a rational being should 
e thus moved ; that any thing should make 
him 

Forget the comforts that by use bo knew, 

And hope to find that novelty had more. 

But man is proverbially discontented, easily 
tempted by tho hope of forbidden fruit, and 
ready at the call of the deceiver, to risk all he 
has of good, for the desperate chance of gaining 
something better. 

“ He called upon Mr. f'ontract, whom ho had 
not seen for two or three weeks previously. 
His reception was as cordial as ever, but there 
was not the same cheerful aspect, the same 
flow of buoyant spirits, nor the same elastic 
animation of manner, which ho had been ac¬ 
customed to observe in his friend. A skilful 
reader of the human countenance would have 
discerned at once in this change, the diiference, 
the vast difference, between the excitement 
produced by a multiplicity of important, but 
prosperous affairs, and the anxious, harassed, 
care-fraught appearance which denotes not only 
the magnitude, but the complexity and disas¬ 
trous tbreatenings of some impending evil; 
end the dullest observer could hardly fail to 

^ Wepoaitively know a riiined family, where such is 

the pies by the husbud for having specttlated.->.En. 
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remark tho bitter,amile that slightly curled the 
parched and quivering lip, and the dimmed 
lustre of tho eye, that bad evidently passed, if 
not a sleepless, certainly a watchful and un¬ 
quiet night, as Mr. Day said, * Welt, Contract, 
1 am come to borroaf a golden leal out of your 
book—I mean to make my fortune in Spanish'.* 
Turning a penetrating glance upor. his friend, 
from beneath Lis closely knit brows, as if he 
would search for some further moaning in the 
words that had been uttered, * Aro you seri¬ 
ous 1” said the stock-broker .—* Quite,—and in 
a hurry to begin,’ replied Mr. Day laughing. 

“ ‘ How is this, my friend ?' rejoined Con¬ 
tract ; ‘ we Imvo known each other for soma 
years, during which not only have you never 
thought of such a thing as now seems to possess 
you; but you have positively once or twice re¬ 
sisted direct overtures from myself, to engage 
in small but safe speculation ; and yet, just at 
this particular moment, you come to me as a vo¬ 
lunteer. It strikes me as odd,—very odd ' 

repeating the words with marked emphasis, 
while his look still wore the stuno scrutinizing 
character, though his features began to relax 
into a h.ilf playful expression. 

“ ' Every thing must have a beginning, you 
know,' replied Mr. Day. 

“ ‘ And an ending,' * added Mr. Contract, 
in a subdued tone, speaking to himself rather 
than to his friend, ns be turned round to see 
who was entering tho room. It was his ser¬ 
vant with a letter. 

“ Mr. ('oiitrart looked at tho direction, then 
at the seal, and Hung it unopened on the table. 
‘ And so,’ he continued, resuming tho conver¬ 
sation with Mr. Day, as he leaned with folded 
arms against a window which opened upon tho 
terrace of his garden, while it was evident his 
thoughts wero intently fixed upon other mat¬ 
ters ; * and so, my friend, you would fain make 
a plunge into tho troubled water where 1 have 
been buffetting all my life 1’ '1 don't know 
what to say about the plunge, but 1 am_ dis¬ 
posed to piulille a little along the margin of 
these troubled waters, as you call them.’ This 
figurative reply tailed to reach Mr. Contract, 
so utterly was ho absorbed in other thoughts. 
When, however, the voice had ceased, he seemed 
to remember that something had been addressed 
to liim which perhaps re(|uired reply; but ha 
could make none, and was weary ot the con¬ 
versation, for he was impatient to get into tha 
city ; and moreover, there still lay before him 
that unopened letter—unopened, because he 
had a presentiment that no mortal eye ought to 
be upon him while he perused its contents. 
With some abruptness, therefore, be ended the 
interview, promising to think of what his friend 
Lad been saying." 

•• It woultl be unjust to exclude from this ca¬ 
talogue a description of persons who are to be 
found wherever misfortune shows itself; and 
the greater the evil, the more obtrusive is their 
long-sighted wisdom. The persons to whom 
we allude boasted of having foreseen, for the 
last twenty years or thereabouts, the identical 
catastrophe here attempted to be delineated. 
They had always set their faces against foreign 
speculation; they had always predicted that it 

• We believe to the credit of the craft, that the 
most respectaUe or substantial brokers do thrir ntmost 
to disrasm the om anxious hsginiier,— 
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must end in a general crash; and now, behold! 
they had proved true prophets. Such a pro¬ 
phecy, with a quarter of a century to run, has 
every chance of fulfilment. And there is, we 
suppose, a pleasure which none but prophets 
know, in prognosticating evil; since these te¬ 
lescopic sneers were evidently not more de¬ 
lighted with the fruition of their vaticinations, 
than with the amount of misery which was in¬ 
volved in them ; for while they shrugged their 
shoulders and exclaimed, ' We knew it would 
he so,’ they could find no pity for those who, 
in spite of being forewarned, persisted in being 
undone, ('arrying their heads aloft, with an 
air of undisturbed self-coniplai-ency, they 
looked on, and coolly triumphed in their ex- 
emp'ion from the common calamity. 

“These were the consolations of men who 
might call themselves Christiang; sadly con¬ 
trasting with the fonthicl of one who was not a 
Christian; of one who prayed not in that 
creed, but who, nevertheless, could make a 
just estimate of nohlo dealing, and be ready 
to requite it with a kindred spirit. We might 
not clioose ta go to the synagogue for our re¬ 
ligion ; but neither will we ask what is Ins re¬ 
ligion, wliosc actions proclaim that, in the hour 
uf calamity, his heart is touched with manly 
and generous sentiments. 

I aik not what the kind man's creed, 

Who cheeks the tear about to start: 

Turk, Hindoo, “ IsraelUf iiulciJ," 
lleligion animates bis bciirt. 

*'Asthe tide of devastation rolled on, there 
were daily and hourly increasing manifesta¬ 
tions of its destructive progress. Haggard 
countenances and op[>resscd hearts began to 
show themselves, with the languor and moibid 
irritability produced by nights of sleepless 
anxiety. The dismay at wlmt was approach¬ 
ing became stronger and more general ; none 
could wholly resist the infection ; distrust in- 
sinuated itself into every mind, and thnie pre¬ 
vailed a suspicions watching of each man's 
movemunts; n sifting of each man’s words for 
hidden ineauiiigs and intentions, lest uiiwo*- 
thily bestowed confidence, or a too credulous 
reliance u|>on appearances, should aggravate 
circumstances already suiiiciently afllicting. 

“ Occasionally, and for a brief interval, 
gleams of sunslnue would burst forth, irradi¬ 
ating this scene uf gloom and sadness, when 
Hope relumed her torch, and smiling looks 
grew warm upon the cheek; but then came 
some unexpected blow, w’bich dissipated all 
these cheerful anticipations, and rendered tlio 
returning despondency still more hopeless and 
profound. 

“ It was painful to witness the inroads which 
this state of suflTering was making upon the 
habits and feelings of individuals. The usual 
hour for closing the business of the day was 
no longer a signal for returning home. Home 
bad ceased to be the source of those serene de¬ 
lights, the expectation of which sustains a man 
through the toils he undergoes. Alas I what is 
home to him, who carries thitiier a vulture- 
secret gnawing at bis heart, which it is mercy 
to keep fiom otlirrs while he can; but. to do 
which, he must deceive those nhom he has 
never daeeived. Is that a home to which 
its matter knows he is the messenger ofsorrow, 
if hit Toa|,ga speak the jjdings that ^re upon 


it 1 Is that a home to which the husband and 
the father goes a ruined bankrupt, and looks 
upon his wife and children, who are yet ignor 
innt of what they must soon learn, and finds, 
tor the first time, that he has no answering 
gladness in his bosom for their gladness; no 
share in what they think they still possess; no 
responsive feeling when they dwell upon 
scenes of future happiness 1 He sits witbiu 
the circle of bis holiest atl'ections, disunited 
from them all, and listens to discourse winch 
turns u|ion pleasures th.it aro to come, with 
tlio miserable consciousness that he has a tale 
to tell, n single) woid to pronounce, which 
shall no sooner ]mss his lips, than anguish be¬ 
comes the purtiou of those whom it had been 
his pride and pleasure to surround with every 
substantial and refined enjoyment. 

“It was not moral discipline alone, neither 
wnsit coiistitulioiial energy of ch.iractcr merely, 
that enabled iMr, Conti act to sustain the 
shock. Amid all tlie toil and care which be 
had given to the accumulation of wealth, and 
amici all the seductions of pleasure to which 
the possession of it had c-xposed him, he bad 
found time to reuieinber, that, besides tlie 
riches of this world, there were the treasures 
of another to be carefully sought after. Ha 
never forgot, iii the moment of biightest suc¬ 
cess, that tbc precept of inspiration teaches us 
80 to iiso our weallii as though wo hud it not, 
and that instability and vanity are its ossential 
chai'uctenstics. lie did not, like Ksau, sutler 
the vain boast to enter his heart, that bo had 
gotten all by bis own cpiiver, mid bis own bow. 
'J'be value of thig wc-dtii, and the wisdom of 
having acquired it, were now brought to tlie 
test. His lumily, too, were [uirlakurs of the 
sootliinginniieiu'i! of such ))rinciple3, fur under 
him they had been trained to an habitual ob- 
servunco of rtdigious duties, and a constant 
feeling of their doc'p importance. 

“ Hut, alas, for poor human iiaUiro I Nur¬ 
tured in the silken pleasures of the world, its 
many delights and pleasant things engrafted 
upon us. Low sharp is the separation, liow ill 
wo bear the rude tearing of them away; and 
hnw wo bleed at every puio, in spite of all the 
aids that religion and philosophy can impart I 
Wo may be patient, but we are also sorrowful; 
we may be resigned, but wo aro also dejected ; 
not a murmur may escape our lips, but are we 
not full of sad thoughts for the present, and 
sadder fears for the future! Oh! could we 
look into the heart that is most meek and sub¬ 
missive under aflliction, what evidence should 
wo behold of the storm that had passed over 
it ! C prooted hopes, blighted prospects, scat¬ 
tered joys! 

“ And what was Mr. Day about all this timet 
Learning a lesson that would be useful to him 
for the rest of his life, by unlearning one that 
liact cost him some trouble to acciuire. He had 
heard from sympathising neighbours and ac- 
qiiaintonce, who felt no gurprige at the cir¬ 
cumstance, however much they might be du- 
tregged at it, that his friend bad been utterly 
ruined bv rash and improvident speculations. 
The intelligence was garnished, ns usual, with 
those felicitous touciies of invention which 
never fail to embellish tales of this kind in 
passing from mouth to mouth. Some declared 
that Mr, Contract had absconded to Americf; 
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others, with some ingenuity, li:ul providod fur 
him in thenew police ; while others, with more 
charity, had consigned him to the madhouse or 
the grave 1 

“ False delicacy prevented Mr. Day from 
calling at Premium House during the preva* 
leiice of these rumours, lest it should ho thought 
he was seeking to prv’into his friend’s situa¬ 
tion, from motives of impertinent curiosity. 
One evening, however, ho resolved to over¬ 
come these scruples, and set forth to visit u 
mansion where he had so often shared the 
splendid hospitalities of his friend ; and with 
anxious hope, rather than with any decided ex¬ 
pectation, of finding the reports of the past 
week exaggerated. 

“ It was a beautiful evening in iho oarlv part 
of June—ono of thoso glorious evenings, 
when, after a sultry daj', there breathes from 
the golden western sky iho light funning breeze 
which plays so delieioiisly upon the exhausted 
frame. Nature herself seems to rejoice in tho 
approach of such an evening ; while the spirits 
of man, as if instinctivelv attuned to the .same 
gentle influence, throw off tho burthen of the 
hv-gono d.iv, and yield themselves up to 
luxifiDUS enjoyment' 

“ file letter which Mr. Contract had re¬ 
ceived, and which ho opened imnii'diutely after 
his friend had left the room, justified his worst 
forebodings, llo leained by its contents, that 
the occurrence of .i particular event, an event 
ho kiii'w to be inevitable, would involve him in 
liahilities beyond even what Itis ample I'orliinn 
coulil meet, and tliat in a few da\s lie would 
have to determine whetiier he and liis family 

should he reduced to heggary or -, hut his 

mind spurned the alternative. He felt ihat ho 
co/iW lace want, but iidt dishonour. 'I'hero lin¬ 
gered in his heart, however, in spite of the ter- 
lihle conviction that to retrieve his iifiTiirs was 
impossible, a vague hope of soine.thing that 
might yet happen to ward off' the impending 
blow, li IS often thus I in the most disastrous 
trials of fortune, we do not utterly abandon 
ourselves to despondeiicv. Onr conversation, 
indeed, may savour of this feeling, hut our ac¬ 
tions belie our words: with the language of 
despair upon our lips, we continue to struggle j 
and wdrat prompts this struggle, but the hope 
of still overcoming or mitigating the calamity 
we fear / 

“It was so with Mr. Contract. He left his 
home for the Stock Exchange that morning 
with all tho mental sufferings of ono w'lio saw 
inevitable ruin staring him in the fnco yot 
with the feeling that some ono of the many 
sudden vicissitudes of that living lottery might, 
perhajis, serve fur liis exlricalioii. This feel¬ 
ing was partly the result of an’opinion which 
possessed him strongly, before tho shock of the 
panic had been generally felt. Ho was among 
the few who bad clearly discerned tho approach 
of that appalling event, and believed this pre¬ 
monition would enable him to escape its ravages. 
He fancied that his measures had been so pru¬ 
dently taken, and his ground selected with so 
much caution and foresight, that, like a spectator 
upon some tall cliff, he could look on, sorrowful 
indeed for the sufferings of those whom tho 
storm overwhelmed, himself utterly beyond the 
reach of danger. And this would have been 
bis position, or nearly so, bad nothing more 


been exacted of him, than to steer his own bark 
in safety through the tempest; but he found 
himself lashed to smaller croft, that were sink¬ 
ing, and by their weight he foresaw he should 
be dragged under, unless they could right 
themselves. The sense of seeurity, however, 
which he had felt at the outset sti'l partially 
survived, though now moulded into tho subdued 
and vague expectation of some fortunate oc¬ 
currence that might intervene to save riiin. 

“’I'he slate of the Foreign Stock Exchange, 
at that particular period (towards tho latter end 
of May, was one of deep and varying in¬ 

terest, exhibiting to those who had opportuni¬ 
ties ot' witnessing it, a scene too honrt-search- 
ing, too instructive, and in many respects too 
extraordinary, ever to be forgotten. Tho rum 
was so comprehensive, both in its nutiial and 
prohablo results, that scarcely an individual 
could he found whom it did not reach, or fear¬ 
fully threaten. There was, consci|uently, ono 
coiniiion senso of danger, requiring united and 
siiuiiltimeous efforts to grapple with U; but 
which, from its very univeisidily, jiaralysed 
and stiipified all, none being siiflicieiitly remote 
from tho calamity, to bo able to consult for tho 
safety of those a ho wero drifting into its 
vortex. It was at if a mine had been snddenli/ 
spiiinir beneath their feel; and the affrighted suf¬ 
ferers Wi re running to and Jro,ealling for aid, but 
unable to render ani/.* 

“ Next to life itself, is that which gives to 
life all its value : iind some there are who rate 
even higher than the burn piivilege to breathe, 
both the place and manner of their existence, 
who, when stripped of the accidental goods of 
foitune, rashly and igiwininionslq end a being, 
whieh they that show they never prized but for its 
outward altraetions. It was to be oxjiectcd, 
tlieretoro, that a crisis, like that we are 
describing, should exhibit tbo workings of the 
deeper jnissions of our natiiie, as strongly us 
we find them excited under ciicumstances n hich 
ore commonly sujiposed more favourable to 
their proiluctiun. 'I'heie wore indeed the lights 
and shades, the dark and the bright toiichus of 
human character,strongly, laithfully, even pain- 
fiillv brought out. It was ii strangely iiiingled 
and discordant scene, wherein might be found 
much to admire, much to desfiise, and much to 
deplore. 'I'iio lofty and enduring spirit of 
soine;t the criifiy and selli<h cnlcuhitioiis of 
others ; the beljiless agony of a third class, who 
would willingv have met the first sacrifice, but 
were prevented by the general nlariii, and who 
now saw that they must abide inevitable des¬ 
truction ; constituted altogether a coinbinntiou 
of circumstances, such as cculd be concen¬ 
trated in no other spot, perhaps, than that where 
they wero exfiibited. Some there were, who, 
knowing that, calamitous as matters then were, 
the ultimate conienoonceS would be still more 
frightful, concealed their knowledge for tbo 
gratification, it is to be feared, of a base cupi¬ 
dity, 't here were others whom desperation hud 
rendered reckless, and who, with a sort of sullen 
apathv, committed themselves to the current 

* This jiussuge is so strikingly illustrative of the 
occ.ision, that we liave printed it in letter the most 
conspicuous. Eo. 

*■ Would that wc could, withoiita breach of honour, 
proclaim a generous soul who penned a certain 
lettet to bis perilled iriead—«stock-broker. 
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oaring not whither it might carry them, their brushed awny a few hasty tears aa he looked 

condition being already beyond remedy. A upon the little flower-gardens of his children, 

few amongtbe motley group were spoken of ns nently divided from each other, and tastefully 

reckoning, in imagination, the dishonest profit evidencing the care which the young florists 
they hoped to reap, from making a feigned svin- had bestowed upon them, and tliought how they 
pathy for the truly unfortunate, a mean by which would miss the pleasure of taking him, eacn 

to exonerate themselves from onerous respon- evening, to show wh'it flowers had bloomed, 

sibilities; thus seeking to extract a sellish gain what buds were bursting into life, or wliat deli- 

from the common distress. Last of all, and cate blossom had withered away since the 

most to be commiserated, were the really heart- morning. Tho presence of Mr. Day was most 

broken; those men who pictured to themselves timely. It broke a spell, whose longer con- 
tlie thrift and toil of a long life scattered in a tinuance would have deepened into uncontrol- 

momeiit; a home of fire-side enjoyments and lable anguish, feelings which, till then, had 

unambitious domestic hapjiiness so thoroughly partaken iiioro of solace than grief, 
blighted and laid waste, that in tho vista of the •' ‘ You see,’ said Mr. Contract, first breaking 
future their eye could rest ujJon no spot where silence,‘you see what a slippery fooling was 
haggard poverty did not oppear dogging tho mino upon tho eminence on which 1 so lately 

future st<T8 of those whose welfare was far stood—nothing remains, but that for which all 

dearer to them than their own. has been sacrificed—the character of an honest 

'* Mr. Contract was seated in an alcove, in a man.* 
retired part of bis grounds, and alone. Kven I have heard,’ replied Mr. Day—‘That 

had there been nothing to confirm the visiter’s I am beggared I’ interrupted Mr. Contract, 
worst foars in the manner of the servant who “ ‘ Yes ; but 1 sincerely trust it is not so,’ 
admitted him (a faithful domestic, who had rejoined Mr. Day, with evident emotion, 
been many years in tho family), notliing in the *' ‘ To-morrow,’ said Mr. Contract, in a slow, 
disordered and deserted appearanco of the rooms calm voice, ‘ we quit this place — next day the 

through which be passed, Mr. Day needed not auctioneer comn.s in to prepare his catalogue— 

to hove asked how it fared with his friend, when when that is ready, there will be a sale of every 

he saw him. Jluin had written its own tide in thing—aye, of eeerj/ thing, my friend—nothing 

his wail and faded features. And then the silent *hat is here is mine now—nothing, of all I 

grasp of tho band, given with unwonted pres- possessed elsewhere a month ago, belongs to mo 

sure and a lingering bold, what was that but —Is that beggary 1 Come, come, you must not 

the dumb prayer of an overcharged heart, saving he iinmunn'd,’ he continued, seeing bv Mr. 

‘ You know all—sparo mo the recital.’ Oay's countenance that he was much aft'ected, 

Air. Contract’s heart ic«» overcharged at lliat ‘ I have already gone through the weakness of 
moment; for be had sought his favourite seat, »«//ordeal; 1 iniisl learn to bear the rest of it 

to take a farewell look of objects that were about without disgracing myself. When you came, 

to pass from him for over. It was tho last dav ^ was in tho midst of thought, minglod with 

be and his would call that place their home : oh many shapings of old things and days'gone by. 

the morrow, they were to quit it, preparatory to Diit there must bo iio more of that—no more of 
the auctioneer’s parcelling into lots for future that,’ ho repeated, rising from his seat, and 

sale all that it contained ! Tliey only who have passing his hand across his brow, ns if lie would 

undergone this trial, can understand what it is to sweep away every disturbing recol'ection. 

part even with inanimate thing.s that hare found ‘“You'talk too despond ingly: with your 
■ place in our aftectiuns, because they have he- spirit of enterprise, and the long experience you 

come associated with a thousand little circiim- have had in giving it ajudieious direction, there 

stances of domestic life, and all its endearing must be still n wide field at your command, 

recollections. A shrub planted by a beloved “ ‘ Well—let me think so. One thing is cer- 

child ; n piece of furniture valued by one whom tain, 1 am in Ills hands who has .seen fit to 
tM value; a walk, where, on some still freshly humble and abase me ; but I trust I did not re- 
remeinbered occasion, we Imvo discoursed with quire this severe lesson to teach me, that what- 
those nearest and dearestto us, of mutters which soever He permits is for good. Perhaps 1 
then deeply ccncerned us, either for weal or should hive become too worldly-minded, too 
woe; a book, a picture, an ornament, the man- much engrossed with the vanities of this life, 
iwrofwhoseacquisitionhas given to them, per- had I not been taught in this manner, how 
chance, a character of interest quite apart from fleeting, how unstable, how utterly insecure and 
their intrinsic worth ; nay, the very feeling worthless they are.’ 

that we are about to look no more upon tilings “ The conversation was interrupted here, by 
which have daily met our eyes, and engaged the the servant who had opened the door to Mr. * 
attention of those we love—these, and a train l^aVi and whose melancholy air had impressed 

of similar th.-rnghts, rush in upon us at such a him with such a sad presage of what ho after- 

moment. This is so invariably the case, that wards learned. 

it may bo doubted whether anv man, whose sen- '“That faithful, honest creoture,’he con- 
timents are not of the most obtuse, vulgar, aud tinned, when the domestic was out of hearing, 
grovelling description, would consent to receive * strewed a few roses in my path of thorns, 
the utmost money value, or even more, for Would you believe it—(and his voice faltered 
tvery thing he possesses, upon condition that ho as he spoke,) he came into my room yesterday 

■bou];i transfer to the purchaser tlio whole, morning, to tell me that he had saved n few 

without the slightest reservation, without tho hundred pounds in my service, and to beg—I 
retention of a single article. Mr. Contract was cannot go on !’ The tears now trickled down 

literallywrilhing under this self-inflicted tor- his face; and after a short pause he resumed, 

ture,meii the appearance of his friend in some * but I declare to you, I was more touched by 

measure recalled him to himself. He had juat this instance of affectionate fidelity, and the 
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humble oBriieetness with which the offerinji’ was 
pressed upon me, then by any thing in th« 
whole course of my lest month's trials. I ought 
to add, injustice to the rest of my household, 
that he was deputed to conrey to me their en¬ 
treaties, tliat they might all bo allowed to place 
in my hands their little savings. Oh! uiy 
friend ! who ahull say adversity is entirely a 
cheerless blank, when it has green and sunny 
spots Ilka these ! 

" They returned in silence to the house. 

" Wlionthey arrived at the hall door, the foi- 
mer, shaking liia friend by tlie hand, s.iiJ, 
*Ood bles you! Many si time,perhsips, when 
we have thus paired, you have gone to your 
own home with disparaging thoughts of its com¬ 
forts and attractions, because of wli.it you had 
witnessed here ; go to it now with a grateful 
heart, to think that thit homo, wiiich is no 
longer mine, is not your’.s.’ 

“ Air. Uay bent his steps homewards, not 
only an altered, but a wiser man. .\ thousand 
thoughts {iressed on his startled mind, which 
had never occurred to liim bntore. 

" Tiie unexpected address of his friend par¬ 
taking almost of the nature of a rebuke, clung 
to his thoughts, and awukoiicd a train of reflet - 
tionssojiist and so natural, that they iiiiglit 
aptly serve for the ‘ vomr or orii isi ’’ 

The otlier night a‘t :i clianniti" snirf-i’ I 
heard the celchratcd Polish rioUniste, 
.Madame Piliiiowil/,: she certainly plays on 
the violin with c.\traordinary execution 1 
never eoulrl acquire a ta'd,e for artificial 
Imnnony, and own, that the extrciiicly dif¬ 
ficult compositions pci formed hy this lady 
{rave only the pleasure of suqirisc. Si ill 
I own that ( never heard more delicate or 
thrilling .sounds produced from the violin; 
and I have first rate musical authority for 
siying that her powers are very great. 
I should have liked to have hcanl some of 
my simple favourite melodies uiiiler her 
sweet brow. She uses her little liands with 
astonishing rapidity, her instrument is of 
ihc smallest size, she jilays with a steel 
bow, and seems perfectly absorbed in the 
sounds she iiroduces. Her performance 
on this dithcult and scientific instrument 
is more rare, ns it is a most curious inani- 
feslation of female talent. 

I scarcely dare confess to any lover of 
sculpture, that I was baby eiion{<h to he 
exceedin{ 5 ly amused hy the exhibition of 
Madame I'ussaud’s wax figures at gas light; 
whoever loves reality should go there. 
'ITie student of jihrenology would he hene- 
fitted in the «tudy of his art, as all the 
heads being taken from casts marvellously 
agree with the characters of the persona¬ 
ges, with the singular exception of Fieschi, 
whose benevolence and veneration are 
enormously developed—so are the frontal 
onians. I think his actions were the 
e^ectof derangement and over-cxcitcment, 
of ideality and wonder; mad, he certainly 
was. The figu-esof Burke and Hare are 
an admirable tableau, not vivant, certainly, 
but life-like. 1 noticed that all those who 
drew near this group, spoke under their 
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breath, the horrid conference was so real, 
it produced feelings of awe in the sight¬ 
seers ; the foreheads of the other reptiles 
‘'who did murder for a meed,” are in 
wonderful coincidence with their charac¬ 
ters. Contrast the ideality and bounce of 
Fieschi’s plot with their dark crawlings to 
crime, and yon will see the difference of 
crime acting on (lod-forsaken creatures, 
when differently impelled by passions and 
organization, in both instances widely and 
fearfully mischievous, 1 have forgotten 
the wa.x-work; I was much diverted with 
the French coquette of I'ancien regime 
doing the. aniiahic with Voltaire fur her 
beau— this was excellent: as for the figures 
ill court robes, ermine, and plumes, they 
looked very theatrical, and were just in the 
common run of a wa.x-work show. The 
group ill the centre is worth looking at. 
’I’he Princess Victoria looks older than she 
will look for tlicse seven years to come. 
Tlic hc^t part of this cxhihitiou is in the 
characters out of court costume. There 
was but one figure in court costume which 
I ihoiiglit apfic.nrcd natural, this was Marie 
Antoinette, a sitting figure iii a regal dress. 

1 observed that tlie celebrated ladies of 
France are better rciircscnted than those, of 
Fngland; Queen Kli/.aheth is a failure. 

An exhibition has been opened, called by 
the pr.iprielor ‘‘ Ziilcpyrograidiy, or the 
art of ciigraiiiig mi charred wood." It 
seems that .i snfiieieut surface of hard wood 
is siihiiiiit.sl to (he iietion of fii’p, and with 
.■I graier icrtaiii jiaits arc cut out, thus 
Icaiiiig to (lie eye laiioiis sliade.s, or if 
needed, the extreme white of the wood. It 
may become a new somce of amusement 
for you ami our lair friends, as such work 
would he in no rcspict an iinsuiiahle occii> 
p.iUou. Copies, in lliis mniinei, which .seem 
like sepia drawings, or line old engravings, 
aie made of niiy pictuie ; tlie effect is ex¬ 
tremely good, and the plan is particularly 
siieci's.,fol for tiic hands, the hue well as- 
Miiiilatiiig wiih the colour of human flesh- 
Faiil pleaching at Athens, fioin the Cur- 
toon.s, ii about the host, being so rich in fi¬ 
gures, it uli'ords sufiicient display for sup- 
rior talent. In urchilcclural designs it 
seems .dso :u answer well. I should like to 
sec the prnjirietor niukc an attempt ut the 
“ Colosseum of Home.” There were about 
fitireii designs done after this manner; 
really, on entering the room, they presented 
a very striking and beautiful appearance. 

From several paintings wc drove to the Pa- 
* noraiiia ol “ ! -ola Bella,” and the “ La- 
go iMaggiorc." This is, without exception, 
ii most finished peifomiance. To speak first 
ot that which pleased me uio.st, the rooun> 
t.iinoii<i part, called “ tiie road of the Sim¬ 
plon,” and the summit of the “ Vergaiiie,” 
arc so admirably doneiiipointuf distance and 
cll'ect, that it deserves to be preserved in oiiv 
galleries asa choice disjil.iy of the most lucky 
combination of mind and pencil. Here 
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“ Isola Bella” presents tlie appoaraiice of u 
magic Isle ; the point of view is, iudeetl, in 
the Pahorama, more favourable than on the 
lake itself; there you are on the water be¬ 
low the building, or walking on the several 
terraces; here, as if raised on stilts to about 
the centre of view, so that you can at once 
look upon the terraced walks, andtlic inu- 
inerable orange and eitroii trees. One of 
the great beauties of the Ituliaii lakes is, the 
tranquillity which reigns around; here, per¬ 
haps, Mr. Burford lias introdneed too many 
boats and ligurcs; be has ])rububly, taken 
only &s many as were at some one time to 
be seen, but be has not remembered that, as 
he had only a limited space fur an almost 
ocean of waters, so he should Iiave lessened 
the number of his secondary objects. Thus 


[ woulil have wholly left out sundry barks 
which interfere with the eye’s tranquil gaze 
of water and mountains, particularly when 
looking towards Castcllo and Caldi. 

Delighted as you have been with what I 
have pild you of the beauties of this great 
lake, and its surrounding scenery, your de¬ 
sire would be greatly increased could you 
but see this very admirably executed picto¬ 
rial representation, which was taken in the 
year 1835, by Mr. Biirfonl, at a season when 
nature was clad in her most attractive robes. 

Make a thousand excuses for this long 
and rambling letter. Soon I hope to walk 
with you again in tlie delightful gardens 
of the Tuillcrie.". 

Yours aftectionately, 

Leonora. 
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BIRTTIS. 

June 4, atMontfiviot.tlifi Miircliionoss of Lotlii.-in, 
of a daufthtor. — June 7, Mrs. Tiiylor, Mocklcu- 
hnrgh-square, of a son.—Juno -1, at IIal(*ii.skii‘, 
Ulf laily of Sir Ralph A. Aiistriillinr, Jhirt 
of a son.—Jnnro, thr l.uly of .Movaniler Athrrton 
Park, Ksq., of a son.—Juno 0. thr lady of Sir Wil¬ 
liam (ieary, Rarf., M. P., of a danithtr-r.—.Iiinc 0 , 
at tlie Ray, .Maiilonlu'ail, I.artv f’lnllin,orr, of a 
•laughter. - June 0, till! lailv of William .folm Iiaw- 
son. Esq , of Park-placo, Ui'gi'nt's-park, of a smi — 
Juno 0 , at Upper Norwood, Mrs. Jolin Iloyd, of a 
daughter, Mill-hom. — April l‘J, at (lovi'niiiient- 
lioiisn, St. Viiieent, the hniy of his Iv'celiency C.iu- 
taiii Tyler, R. N., K. H., of a son—Juno S, in 
ftloiicestcr.pluce, Portman-wpiare, the lady of 
Charles Goimo, Esq., td' a daughter.- June 2'J, 
Mrs. Gilhort, of Enstnn-hqniin*, of o <laughter.— 
June I), thu lady ofM’illi,na Adair llrueo. Esq., of 
Lansduwiwrosecnt. Bath, of a son.—June 21, at 
Beeket, the Visfonnti'ss Banin-rtoii, of a daughter. 
—June 111, at (,'lari’iu‘e-terraee. llogent's-park, the 
lady of William Christie, Esq ,>d’ a daughter.—June 
17, tln> lady id' Dr. WiIliiiMis,:i!i, Bedford-plaue, of a 
son.—June 18, ia rimdierlanii-streel, tlie lady of 
Langhani Christie, Esq., of a danghti'r.—June 11, 
in Cambridgu-terraei■. Hyde-park, t he lady of G eorgo 
Marsden, Esq., of a sun. - Jiine Iti, at Biueklicath, 
Airs. Ili-iirv Ruiikiiig, of asoti. 

MAUKI.VGKS. 

Moy .11, at Cheltenhnin, IVilliaiii Elpiiiiisfone 
Piillertoii, Esq., tu Letilia, only ilaiigliter of .1. 11. 
1>. Ogilvie, Esq.—May til, at Shering, Air S.m- 
ford, of .Tohn-street, .\de1ulii, sidieilor, to Jane, 
eldest daughter of the l.ite Jonathan Eeake, Esq., of 
norrington-liouse, Ksse.s.—-May til, at Preston Ciiii- 
dover, AVilliam Ilnntcr Little, Esq., of T,ansaiifraed, 
Monmonthshirn, to Gnorgiann, yoniige,st dangiiter 
of W. H. Hartley, Esq., and the late L-idy Louisa 
Hartley, and tiieco to thi“ late Earl of Stearhorongh 
—.liliM! tl, at Ihmies, Tlioi.iiu Bi-rimrJ, eldest son of 
the late Gisirge Ctioko, Esq., of BaTuo,s Terriu-e, to 
Klizalielli, youngest, daughter of the late Rev. 
Thomas Ktherington, A.Al. of Stm-kwcll, Surrey, 
niece trf tlie late Ltird Bishop of niirlutn.—tlnmi 
8,at Rnanlnnihririi, Cani'.x.ill, tho Itev. K. Alorris, 
of Gn'at Rnavll-slns-t, Itloonishiiry, to Harriet, 
eldest daughter of Oie Kev. K Build, reeter.—June 
0,at Hadley. B. J. Bonrehier. Esq., toDorotliy.only 
daughter of J. Darbv, Esq. iVirmerly Capt Rviyal 
lIorM^ Guards, Blue.--.Inno It, at St. Puncras, 
Joseph Boiisor, E.sij., of Polesileu, Snrrt'v, to EK^a 
Dcunc,^'uuiigfsst daughter of Alnjor Orine, of Pitz- 


roy-sqiiare.—.lane M, at Abberley, Worcester, II. 
Grinin, A.M., of St. Lawri'iioe, Isle ofW'ight, to 
Frances Snplii.i, relief of Thnina.s Mnling SVolcli. 
Esq., of Mf*refield-l<Mlgi-, Essex, niece of the Coun- 
tes.s Dowager of Miilgravo.—Jiinti ll,utSt. Mary- 
lelioiip Chiireh, J. J. Kinloeli, Esq., eldest son of 
J. Kinlneli, Ixsq . Briinstviek-srputre, to Sophia, 
fourth dangiiter of Lieut, (ieii. Sir Georgo Anson, 
G.C 11. and M.P.—.linie 7, at the Cathedral, Canter¬ 
bury, B. E. Tloldsworth. Esq , eldest son of 

A. H. Iluldsxxorth, Esq., of Mount Galpiii, De- 
xon, lo .\iiii Menyn Baylny, eldest daughter of tlm 
Rex. W. F. B,ixh-_x . and the Rex. E. T. Yiites, 
eldest son of (lie late Rev. Dr. Vales, of Chel¬ 
sea ridlege, to Mary Sopliia Pollesfen Uayloy, 
youngest daughter of the Rev. W, V. Bayley,’Pr'e- 
benii.iry of Caiiterlniry.—.luue 1.1, at Franktiirt-on- 
til.‘-Maine, Lioie-l, eldest son of N. AI. du Rotlisehild, 
I‘-sq., to Aliss Cli.irlotle do Uotiisehild, dangiiter of 

B. inm Cliarles do Rotliseliild, of PriiuLforton-tho- 

ALlilie, 

DE VTIIS. 

June ti, after a li'xv Inmr.s' illness, William -Vii- 
giistns, x'oimgest sou of tlielate Lieut, f’ol. Sir Ogilb;, 
lion. K. 1 t'.. ami lately of Fromer-lodgo. Friem- 
Barnet. 1 [u xxas a rt'markalily line, promising youth, 
10 years of agi-.—June 8, at her hfmse, Leomird- 
plai-', Kensington, after a toxv days' illness. Eliza, 
the beloxisl xvife of Colonel G. E. Pratt Barloxv.—At 
C'h.".hmit, Herlforilsliire, .Mrs. Frexxin, aged 77. 
xxiiloix of the late Rieliard Frexxin, Esq., fornierlv 
Cliainnan of II. M's. (’itstnins.—May :ll, Elizabeth 
S.iriih, tlie iieloxi'd xvife of .lames Croxxdy, Esq., Sp- 
irelaryof the isl.indof Nexxfouiiilland.— .May 
l.onilon-street, I'llzroy-vpiare, Mrs. Maclean, widow 
of the late General .\llan Maelean.—.Vt Heavitree, 
near Exeter, on the OlUli nit.. Colonel Delainuire, 

C. H.. late Coimiiaiidant at Agra.—In Poet’s Corner. 
May 20, Ale'-aiider Tlioittas Grey, son of the laird 
Itishoii of Hereford, in the. lOtli ,>ear of his age.— 
.May 31, in Harley-street, the Hon. Gisirge Sack 
X ille Germain.—June 1, .Vini.the h(lured wife of tlio 
Rev. John Eiiddein, of Stratford, Esw-x.—January 
•Id,, at I'axxnpoa*, in the East Imlios, a few days 
alter gix'cu birth to a son, Elizabeth, xxife of Duiiean 
Men7.ies,E.sq.,lJ. .M'.s. lotli Foot, ami eldest daiighti-r 
of the l.ite Mr. Lvesoii, of Daxiixs-stroi't, a.ged 28,—. 
.iiine, 1, ill Ilertfonl-stroet, May-fair, General AVil- 
lium Seoll.— June .1, Sophia Ranken, tlie infant 
daughter of John Nix, Esq., Srdeiil-aiii-eonmiou.— 
June 2,at Ills residence, Peinhroke-sijiinre, Kensiug- 
ton, aged 73, Christopher AVilliam Fisher, Esq., lato 
of Kensington-palacv. 
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et d’Isabeau. Lenr reputation de bcaute 
et de talent avaieiit fait Ic tour de r£ii> 
rope, et cependant dies n’en etaient pas 
plus flares; elles \ivaient dans la retraite, 
ne royant guere d’autres pcrsonnes qiic 
lu petit page Valentin, bel enfant aux 
cheveux-blonds, et Ic sire de Maulcvricr,- 
Tieillard tout chenu, tout hfile et tout 
casse d’avoir portc soixantc ans son bar- 
nois de guerre. 

£llcs passaient Icur temps jeter dc la 
Srainc aux petits oiscaux, d dire leiirs 
priercs, ct principalement a etudier les 
oeuvres des maitres, et repeter ensem-. 
blc quelquc motet, madrigal, viliandle, 
on telle autre musique; elles avaient 
aussi des fleurs qu’elles arrosaieot et $oi- 
gnaicnl clles-memes. Leur vie s’econjait 
dans CCS douccs et poctiques occupations 
dc jcunc fillc; dies sc lenaient dans Tom- 
bre et loin des regards du mondc, ct ce¬ 
pendant Ic monde s’oecupait d’dles : ni 
Ic rossignol^ ni la rose ne se peuvent ca- 
chcr : leur chant et leur odcur lestrahis- 
senttoujours. —Nos dcuxcousincs etaient 
deux rossignols et deux roses. 

II vi;it des du(^v<lcs princes, pour les 
demander en manage; I’empcrcur dc Trc- 
bizonde et le soudan d’Egyptc envoyfe- 
rent desembassadenrs pour proposer leur 
alliance au sire dc Maulevrier; les deux 
cousines nese lassaiciit pas d’etre filles, 
et ne voulurcnt pas cn entendre parler. 
Peiit-etrc avaient-dles senti, par nn se¬ 
cret instinct, que leur mission ici bas 
ctait d’etre (Hies, ct de chanter, ct qu’el- 
Ics y derogeraient en faisant autre chose. 

Eilcs daient venues loutes petitesdans 
ce manoir. La fenctre dc leur ciianibrc 
, donnait sur Ic pare, et elles avaient de 
bercues par Ic chant dcs oiscaux. A peine 
sc tenaiSfnt-cllcs dcboiit, que le vieux 
Blondiau, mendrier du sire, avail pose 
leiirs petites mains sur les touches d’Ivoi¬ 
re du virginal; dies n’avuicnt pas cu 
d’autre hcchet, ct avaient su chanter 
avant dc parler; elles chantaient comme 
les autres respirent, ccla leur daitnatu- 
I'cl. 


Celle education avail singulicremcnt 
indue surleur caracterc. Leur enfanechar* 
moniciiseles avaient sopareesdc I’enfance 
tnrbulantc ct havurde. Elles n’avaicpt 
jamais pouse nn cri aigu ni unc plainte 
discordante; dies pleuraicnt cn mesure 
et gemissaient d’accord. —Lesens musi¬ 
cal , devdoppe chez dies aux depens dcs 
autres, les rendait pen sensiblcs a cc qui 
n’etait pus musique. Elles flottaient dans 
un vague melodicux, et ne pcrcevaient 
presque le monde red que par les sons. 
-Elles comprenaient admirablemcnt bicn 
le bruissement du fcuillage, le miirmure 
dcscaux, le tintement de I’horlogc, Ic 
soupirdu vent dans la cheminec, la gout-. 
tc de pluie tombant sur In vitro fremis- 
sante, toiites les harmonics cxtcricurcs 
ou interieurcs; mais dies n’eproiivaicnt 
pas, jc dois le dire, un grand enthou- 
siasme h la vne d’un soldi couchant, et 
dies etaient aussi pen en ctat d’apprecicr 
une peiulure que si Icurs beaux yeux, 
bicus ct noil's, eussent etc converts d’unc 
taic epaissc. Elles avaient la maludic de 
laniusiqnc, dies enrdvaient; dies en 
perdaient le boircetle manger; dies n’ui- 
maient ricn autre chose : e’etait Valentin 
ot leurs flcnrs : Valentin parcc qd’il rcs- 
semblait aux roses; les roses parcc qn’cl- 
Ics ressemblaient it Valentin, ftlais ret 
amour ctait tout-u-faitsur le second plan. 
— II est vrai que Valentin n’avait que 
treizc ans. 7 -Leur plus grand plaisir etait 
dc chanter le soir A leur fenctre, la mii- 
sique qu’elles avaient composec dans la 
journee. 

Les maitres Ics plus ceU'brcs venaient 
de tr(:s loin pour Ics entendre ct lutter 
avee dies. Ils n’avaicnt pas plutdt 6 cou- 
te une mesure qu’ils brisaient leurs ins- 
triimens ct dechiraient leurs partitions 
en s'avouant vaincus; en effet, c’4tait une 
musique si agreablc et si melodieuse que 
les chernbins du ciel venaient A la croi- 
see'avec les aufVe.s musiciens, et I’appre- 
naient par coour pour la dianter au bon 
Dieu. 

I Cn soirdemsi} les deux eonsincs chan-) 



taient un tnolat it duux voix; jamais mo¬ 
tif plus hcnrcux n’avalt'etc plus heureu- 
scment travaille ct rendu. Un rossignol 
du pare, tapi sous un rosier, Ics avait 
eeoutecs attentivement. Qtiand dies eii- 
rent fini, il s’approcha dc la fenfitre, et 
Icur dit en son langage dc rossignol: Je 
voudrais faire un combat dc chant arcc 
VOHS. 

Lcs deux cousioesrepondireut qu’ellcs 
voulaientbien, et qu’il eflt licommeocer. 

Le rossignol commenqa.—C’etait wn 
inaitrc rossignol. — Sa petite gorge s’en- 
llait, ses ailes baltaicnt, tout son corps 
fremissait: e’etaient des roulades t'l n’en 
plus iinir, des fusees, des arpbgcs, des 
gammes chromatiqncs; il mqntaitet dcs- 
cciidait; il tllait des sons, il pcrlait les 
cadences ayce une purcle desesperante; 
nn-eOt dit que sa voix avait des ailes 
comme son corps.—Il s’arrfita, certain 
d’avoirremportela victoire. 

Les denx consines $e lirent entendre a 
Icur tour. Elies se surpass6rent. Le chant 
du rossignol scmblait, aupres du leur, le 
gazouillement d'un passcreau. 

Le virtuose ailc tenta un dernier effort: 
il chanta une romance d'amour, puis il 
exccuta une fanfare brillante, qu'il cou- 
ronria par une aigrette dc notes hautes, 
vibrantes ct aigues, hors dc la pnrtec dc 
toutc roiic humainc. 

Lcs deux cousincs, sans sc laisser ef- 
fraycr par cc tour deforce, toiirnerentle 
feuillct de leur livre de musique, et rc- 
pliqu^rent au rossignol de telle sorteque 
sainte Cecile, qui lcs ccoiitait du haut 
du ciel, cn devint pille de jalousie, et 
laissa tomber sa contrebasse par terre. 

Le rossignol essaya bien encore do 
chanter, mais cette lutte Tavait totale- 
menl epuise: I’halcine lui manquait, ses 
plumes claienthcrissees, ses yeiixsc fci'- 
maient malgre lui. il allait mourir. 

— ^ us chantez mieux que moi, dit-il 
aux deux cousines, et rorgueil de vou- 
loir vous surpasser me coQte la vie. Je 
vousdemande une chose. J’ai un nid, 
dans ce nid il y a trois pelits: e'est le 


troisi^me eglantier, dans la grande allce 
du c6te de la pi^ce d’eau. Envuyez-lcs 
prendre, elevez-les et appi-enez-leur a 
chanter comme vous, piiisque je vais 
mourir. 

Ayantdit cela, le rossignormourut.— 
Lcs deiixcousines le pleurhrent fort, car ’ 
il avait bien chantc. Elies appeli;rent 
Valentin, qui etaitun malin petit drdle; 
il troiiva facilcmcnt la place; limit le 
nid dans sa poitrine, et I’emporta sans 
encombre. Flcurette et Isabeau, accou- 
deesau balcon, I’attendaient avec impa¬ 
tience '.Valentin arriva bientot,tenant le 
nid dans ses deux mains. Les trois petits 
passaient la tfite ct ouvraient Ic bee tout 
I grand. Les jeunesfllles s'apitoyircnt sur 
ces petits orphelins et leur donnerent la 
b^quee chacune si leur tour. Quand ils 
furent un peu plus grands, dies com- 
mendirent leur education 'musicate, 
comme dies I’avaicnt promis au rossi¬ 
gnol raincu. 

C’etait merveillc de voir comme ils 
etaient prives,' comme ils chantatent 
bien; ils s’en allaicnt, volctant par la' 
chambre, et sc percha''ent tantdt* sur ia 
tStc d’lsabcau, tanldt sur I’epaule de 
Flcurette. Ils sc posaient devant le lirre 
de musique, ct Ton eCkt dit, cn verite, 
qu’ils savaient dechiffrer les notes, tant 
ils regurdaient Ics blanches et les noires 
d’un air d’intelligence. Ils avaient ap- 
pris tous lcs airs de Flcurette et d’lsa- 
beau, et ils commen^aient si en impro¬ 
visor eux-m@mcs dc forts jolis. 

Les deux cousines vivaient do plus en 
pins dans la solitude, ct le soir on enten- 
dait s’echapper de leur chambre soins 
d’unc mdodie surnaturdlf. Les rossi- 
gnols, parfaitement jnstr(i!t 4 ,wjf«Maftnt 
leur partiedens le concert,et ils chan taient 
presque aussi bien que leurs maitresses, 
qui, elles-m6mes, avaient faits de grands 
progr^s. 

[Lasuite auprockain numero). 
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CHAVTKR 1. 

“Now litliin and INtciiotli, 

Ami lu>iirkon(‘th ye ariglit, 

And y<! slinll hear me tell 
Tlii‘ tale of a doughty knight." 

Cuke's Tale of (iameh/n Chnurer. 


It happened, about two montlus after 
the accession of the first Henry to the 
English throne, that a Saxon jicasant 
was jogging along Salisbury plain, di¬ 
recting his course towards the town of 
Wilton. He was habited in a long 
white tunic, neatly worked and stitched 


on the breast, a mode of tiress which 
is continued by our husb;indnien, and 
which they doubtless tlcrivcd from their 
Saxon .ancestors. 

There were certain tokens of sleek¬ 
ness and good ajipointment about this 
man, wliich, joined to some degree of 


• The following Talus of the English Chronich", have lusen puulislu'il in this Magazinu; viz.— 
No. 1.—Hiihcrt de Hurgli, the favourite of King Henry the Third, .hinuury, 1H34, p. 6. 
No. 2.—The Sanetuary, in the same reign. • Ajiril, IS.SA, ji. JOfi. 

No. 3.—The I’ri^oner of State, during the Wars of York an.; J.aiieaster. Decemher, 1S.34, 
p. 37S ; and J.anuary, I8;j3, {i. 10. 

No. 4.—The Douhle bridal, during the same period. March, )S.3.5, p. 150. 

No. 5.—Sir Lucas Staiimorc and tho Lonl High Admiial. February and March, 1836, 
pp. 103 and 160- 

No. 6.—The Duke of F.xotcr, July, August, Sepicmlvor, and October, 1837, pp. 45, 105, 
167, and 261. 

The above numbers may be had singly, or in the respective half-yearly volumes. 
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conseqnentiul bearing, marked liim as 
a person who considered himself far 
above the depressed and degraded yeo¬ 
men, liis countrymen, wlio, in that iron 
age of misrule and spoliation, were as¬ 
sisting their serfs in keeping watch and 
ward over their nii.serable flocks and 
herds, wiiich were grazing on Salisbury 
plain ; a very needful precaution in the 
early reigns of the Norman dynasty, 
whcTJ the soldiers of the conqueror 
helped themselves to whatever seemed 
good in their eyes, owning no law but 
that of the strongest. 

Odo and his mule had left the last of 
these groups at a good distance, when 
the latter, perh.aps in displeasure at 
leaving so nnieh worthy company, both 
of man and beast, behind her, began to 
manifest a disinclination to move in any 
other than retrograde motion. In vain 
did Odo exert all his influence, both of 
word and deed, to conquer this strange 
perversity. After a stout battle, in 
which the mule successfully ])roved 
that she had a will of her own, and 
meant to maintain it, Odo, in despair, 
gave up the contest, venting tin* bitter¬ 
ness of his wrath in these words— 

“ Sorrow befal thee, tlnni stifl-neeked 
jade ! and rnayest thou have a Nornnin 
ibr a master.” 

“ Amen to thy wash, slave. Panin-! 
it is more fitting to thy degree; to trudge, 
than to ride a fat suinj)ter mule, while 
thy betters walk on foot; therefore, 
prest ! pn-st ! dismount!” exclaimed a 
rough voice behind him. 

Turning his head, Odo beheld, with 
dismay, standing close to the crupper 
of his refractory mule, a gigantic ruffian 
of most ominous aspect: he was dressed 
in the Norman garb, wore a heavy 
sword by his side, and defensive ar¬ 
mour on his breast, and he brandished 
in his hand a huge mace. 

St. Kthelreda defend me!” cried 
Odo, veiling his eyes from the appall¬ 
ing objeel. 

“////o.v.v, alloiis! prest, prest!" con¬ 
tinued the Norman in an imp.atient 
tone, hvying hand on the bridle, and 
waving his weapon over the terrified 
Odo, who, erouehiug his head and 
shoulders down to the saddle bow, 
cried, in a deprecating tone— 

“ F(»r the love of our lady touch not 
the< beast. It is the sumpter mule of 


the most holy J^ady CHiristiana, Abbess 
of Wilton ; and the vengeance of hea¬ 
ven and all the Saxon saints will over¬ 
take thee, if thou dost sacrilegiously 
presume to despoil the church.” 

“ Heaven will take no cognizance of 
the deed, as the Lady Christiana is only 
a S.axon,” rejoined the Norman : “ and 
as for your Saxon saints, who, think 
you, cares for their vengeance now-a- 
days?” 

“ I should like to know which of 
your Norman saints can be named with 
blessed Hunstan," replied Odo, in a 
rage, “ who, strong in the boldness of 
the spirit, took Sathan.-ts himself' by the 
nose—” 

“ And tweaked it thus,” cried the 
ruthless Norman, seizing Odo by the 
nasal organ, and flinging him, as he did 
so, from the sacred mule of the Abbess 
(Christiana, exclaiming, as he installed 
himself in the vacant saddle, “Slave, 
thou rnayest deliver the greetings of 
lloger Feu dc IVIaison to the holy lady 
abbess, and tell her, that if ever she re¬ 
cover her sunqiter mule again, she will 
find its paces improved.” 

This, however, appeared but a vain 
vaunt on the part of the Norman rob¬ 
ber, which the mule seemed disposed 
to make it a point of honour to dis¬ 
prove, and forthwith began to manifest 
the most inflexible firmness of char.ac- 
ter, refusing to budge a step, excepting 
in similar retrograde direction, receiv¬ 
ing, with the most stoical apathy, the 
kicks, butt’ets, and execrations Avhich 
Avere libc'rally bestoAved upon her by 
her new master, Avho, forninately for 
her, Avas neither provided with spurs 
nor riding rod. 

The Norman looked fiercely round 
upon Odo, and demanded his spurs. 

“ St. Edmund to speed,” returned 
the Saxon, Avho had shrcAvdly foreseen 
the dilemma, “ I am of nonink to wear 
sharp points at my heels like a Nor-* 
man. (Trammercy ! the merciful man 
is merciful to his beast.” 

. “ You had a smart switch in your 
hand with Avhich you were belabouring 
the sacred mule of holy mother church, 
when I met you, I will be sworji,” sjiid 
Roger Feu de liaison; “ and, by the 
devil’s mass, if you do not forthwith 
band it over to me, 1 will break it across 
your felon shoulders.” 
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ny. St. WintVcda, patroness of nun¬ 
neries, I have It no lon«rer.'’ 

“ Ifow, churl! dost trifle with a 
Norman’s anger ?" 

Alack ! my lord of high descents, 
when you flung me from my beast, I 
vented my despair by snapping in twain, 
and casting from me, the liazel riding- 
rod, not wotting tiiat it would be of 
any service to a man who must perforce 
walk on foot thi.s eve to Wilton. An it 
will pleasure you, iiathelcss, I will ga¬ 
ther up the fragments for your use and 
benefit.” 

“ Dost think I am to be mocked by 
a Saxon slave like thee.^” exclaimed 


and this Saxon churl, I am one of the 
captains belonging ti» the .u-my of our 
puissant Duke William. Vard'k, T lent 
liim liege service in the conquest of this 
l’«s:?:y inland, and, as he faileil to re- 
wartl mo suitably in manors or gold, he 
gave me, as a requital, royal license u* 
spoil and plunder the coiupiered land 
as I listed, providing only, that I touch¬ 
ed not his leal N<irman subjects,” 

“ Of which heinous wickedness may 
our lady assorb his soul!” interposed 
t)do. 

“ Silence, cJnirl !’’ exclaimed the 
knight: “I will t<» hear luy country¬ 
man to the «‘nd.” 


linger Feu do ilfaison, waxing very 
wroth, and irtaking his inacc whistle 
over the he.ad of the shrinking Odo. 

“ Murder! sacrilege! help ! help! for 
the love of all blessed saints!” shriek¬ 
ed Odo, who was encouraged thus to 
lift up his voice by the .‘qtproaeh of 
a sjwighlly young knight, gallantly 
mounted, sheathed in armour of proof, 
and bedizened, after the h'rench fashion, 
with as many ribbons and streamers as 
woidd liave decorated ten court ladies 
in more modern times. 

“ What coil is this ?” cried the knight, 
spurring his mettled barb between the 
parties at issue, with so much impetu¬ 
osity, as not only to sepjirjite them, but 
even to endanger the person of the af¬ 
frighted Saxon with the heels of his 
fiery courser. 

“ IVIay it please you, drca«l lord of 
mighty lineage," said Odo, “ to vouch¬ 
safe your knightly prowess to prevent 
sacrih'ge .and murder!” 

“ Who is it dare threaten either 
demanded the young knight, frowning, 
ami sj)eaking with a tone of stern au¬ 
thority. 

“ Gracious and valiant knight,” re¬ 
sumed the Saxon, “ the one hath beeti 


“ liy the mass ! thou .art a most sweet 
and dainty gallant, young sir,” said the 
Norman, who fully eonsidcrecl the g.ame 
in his own hands ; “ and so, most nohh* 
knight, as I was crossing these fair 
ehampnigiis, I ehanced to hear this 
Saxon knave bestowing on his mule, 
by nay of malison, his wish, that she 
might, as the worst that eonld befal 
her, j)ass into the hands of .a Norman 
master—not into thi; ehilehi's of the 
tlcvil, mark you, my masters, for, quoth 
he, Beelzebub is a more savoury per¬ 
son to me th.aii .a rascal Norm.an, more 
especially if he have some base lineage 
to his grandame.” 

“ How, villain !” cried the Norman 
knight, quivering with p.assioii, “ didst 
thou use words like* these 

“ By the holy rood ! yon robber lies 
most foully,” cried Odo, in terntr. “ He 
hath most sacrilegiously despoiled me 
•if the sumjiter mult* of the holy Batly 
Christiana, Abbess of Wilton, .ami lo ! 


now he labonreth to take away my life 
also.” 


“The mnh* «)f the Lady Christiana, 
Abbess of Wilton, thou Saxon de¬ 


manded the knight, with quickness. 
What pnwif eanst thou bring of tins ?” 


already perpetrated, and the other even * Please y«iu hut to wend with me to 
now menaced by yon foul Norman rob- the town of Wilton, that lieth before us 
her.” iti fair dist'incc* across the plain, Jind we 

“ How !” cried the young knight, shall not mer-t man or boy in the stre(‘t, 
with increasing sternness in his manner, ' but can cort'C-, you of the fact." 


“ what slave art thou that thus darest “ How came you to be mounted on 


to wag thy tongue against thy sove¬ 
reign’s nation ?” 

Roger Feu de liaison now perceived 
his advantage, and took up the word. 

“ Courteous mirror of knighthood,” 
said he, “ you shall judge between me 


the back of so sacred an animal r” de¬ 
manded the knight. 

“ So please you, sir knight, I am 
gardener to the nunnery of Wilton. 
The most royal Lady Matilda, of Scot¬ 
land, niece to my lady abbess, oarne.«tly 
A 2 
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taicnt un molQt a deux voix; jamais mo¬ 
tif plus heureux n’arait'etd plus heureu- 
sement travaille ct rendu. Uii rossignol 
du pare, tapi sous un rosier, Ics avait 
ceout^es attentivoment. Qiiaiid elles cu- 
rent fini, il s’approcha dc la fenetre, et 
Icur dit en son langage dc rossignol: Jc 
voudrais faire un combat de chant arcc 
vous. 

Lcs deux cousinesrepondirent qu’ellcs 
voulaicntbien, et qu’il cflt a coniracncer. 

Lc rossignol commenqa. — C’etait un 
maitre rossignol. —Sa petite gorge s’en- 
flait, scs ailcs battaicnl, tout son corps 
Iremissait: e’etaient des roulades u n’en 
plus finir, dcs fusees, des arptges, des 
gamines chromaliques; il mqntaitct dcs- 
cendait; il filait dcs sons, il pcrlait les 
cadences avee unc purcte d^sesperante; 
' on-cOt dit qnc sa voix avait dcs ailcs 
coiiime son corps.—11 s’arrcta, certain 
d’avoirremportu la victoirc. 

Lcs deux cousines sc fircnt entendre u 
Icur tour. Elles sc surpassisrent. Le chant 
du rossignol scmblait, aupres du leur, le 
gazouillcment d’un passcreau. 

Le virtuoso aile tenta un dernier effort: 
il chanta une romance d’amour, puis il 
executa une fanfare brillantc, qu’il cou- 
ronna par unc aigrette de notes hautes, 
vibrantes ct aiguiis, hors dc la portcc dc 
toutc voi^humaine. 

Lcs deux cousines, sans sc laisser cf- 
fraycr par cc f^ur de force, tournerent le 
fcuillct de Icnr livre de musique, et re- 
pliqiiirent an rossignol de telle sorte que 
saintc Cecilc, gui lcs ecoiitait du haut 
do cicl, en devint pule de jalousie, et 
laissa tomber sa contrebasse par terre. 

Lc rossignol essaya bien encore de 
chanter, mais cette liitte I’avait totale- 
ment epuise : I’halcine liii manquait, ses 
plumes etaientherissees, ses yeuxse fer- 
maient malgre lui . il allait mourir. 

« — >. us chantes mieux qiie moi, dit-il 

aux deux cousines, et I’orgueil de vou- 
loir vous surpasscr me codte la vie. Je 
vousdemande une chose. J’ai un nid, 
dans ce nid il y a trois petits ; e’est le 


troisi6me eglantier, dans la grande allec 
du cdte de la pi^ce d’eau. Envoyez-lcs 
prendre, elevez-les ct apprenez-leur a 
chanter comme vous, puisque je vais 
mourir. 

Ayantdit cela, le rossignoVmourut.— 
Les deuxcousines lc plcur6rent fort, car ' 
il avait bien chante. Elies appelerent 
Valentin, qui etaitun malin petit drdle; 
il troiiva facilement la place; il niit le 
nid dans sa poitrine, et I’emporta sans 
encombre. Flcurette et Isabeau, accou- 
deesau balcon, I’attendaient avec impa¬ 
tience : Valentin arrive bientdt, tenant lc 
nid dans ses deux mains. Les trois petits 
passaient la t£te et ouvraient lc bee tout 
grand. Les jeunes lilies s’apitoy^rent sur 
CCS petits orphelins el Icur donnerent la 
bequee chacune a leur tour. Quand ils 
furent un pen plus grands, elles com- 
meneferent leur education 'musicale, 
comme elles I’avaicnt promis au rossi¬ 
gnol vaincu. 

C’etait mervcillc dc voir comme its . 
6 taient prives, comme ils chantaknt 
bien; ils s’en allaicnt, volctant par la" 
chatnbre, et se percha'-Vint tantdl* sur la 
tctc d’Isabcau, tantdt sur I’epaule dc 
Flcurette. Ils sc posaient devant le livre 
de musique, et Ton eQt dit, en vurite, 
qu’ils savaient d^chiffrer lcs notes, tant 
ils regardaient les blanches et lcs noires 
d’un air d’intclligence. Ils avaient ap- 
pris tons lcs airs dc Fleurette et d’lsa- 
beau, et ils commencaient a en impro¬ 
viser eux-mUmes de forts jolis. 

Les deux cousines vivaient dc plus en 
plus dans la solitude, ct le soir on enten- 
daits’echapper dcleur chambre des soins 
d’unc melodic surnaturcllp. Les rossi- 
gnols, parfailement instruitii^&atent 
leur partie-dans le concert,etils chantaient 
presqiie aussi bien que leurs maitresses, 
qui, elles-mSmes, avaient fails de grands 
progris.) 

(La suit* m prochmn nomero). 
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CIIAPTKU I. 

“ Now lilhin an»I listenoth. 
Anil Iioiirkonulli ye ari<(l>li 
And vt’ simll Iioar mo loll 


Tho tale of a 

It happened, about two months after 
the accession of the first Henry to the 
English throne, that a Saxon p(*asant 
was jogging along Salisbury plain, di¬ 
recting fil'* course towards the town of 
Wilton. He was habited In a long 
white tunic, neatly worked and stitched 


doiij'hly knijjlit.*' 

Cuke'll Tale of (lamelyn Chaucer. 

on the breast, a mode of dress which 
is continued by <»nr hiusbandmen, and 
M'hich they douittless derived from their 
Saxon ancestors. 

There were ci'rtaii) tokens of .sleek¬ 
ness and good appointment about this 
man, which, joined to some degree of 


* The folloivin" Titles of the Englisli Cliroiiicle'i Iium" lieen (luhlishcil in this MuKazitie; viz.— 
No. I.—Hiihcrt lie Unroll, the favourite of Kina Henry lhi> Third. January, 1S34, |>. C. 
No. 2,—The Sanetnary, in the same rcifrii. ’ April, ls.>4, p- 2')'5. 

No. 3.—The Prisoner of Slate, during the Wars of York and Laniiastor. December, 1834, 
p. .378 : and January. IS.'J.j, p. 10. 

No, 4.—The Double Hridal, duriii" the same piTuid. March, 183.8, p. 1.80. 

8._.Sir Lucas .Stanmore and the Lord Higli Admiral. I'ohruary and March, I83«i, 
pp. 103 and 160. 

No. C_The Duke of Exeter, July, August, Sepicmher, and Octolier, 1837, pp. 43, 103, 

107, and 2til. 

The above numbers may he hail singly, or in the respective half-yearly volumes. 
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consccjufiitial bearin};, marked liim as 
a person who considered himself far 
above the depressed and dejiradcd yeo¬ 
men, his countrymen, who, in that iron 
age of misrule and spoliation, were as¬ 
sisting their serfs in kc'eping watch and 
ward over their miserable flocks and 
herds, which were grazing on Salisbury 
plain ; a very needful precaution in the 
early reigns of the Norman dynasty, 
when the soldiers of tlic eoinpuTor 
helped themselves to whatever seemed 
good in their eyes, owning no law but 
that of tile strong'.'st, 

Odo and his mule had left the last of 
these groups at a good distance, when 
file latter, jicrhaps in displeasure at 
leaving so nuieh worthy company, botii 
of man and beast, behind her, began to 
manifest a disinclination to move in any 
other than retrograde motion. In vain 
did Odo exert all his infhionee, both of 
word and deed, to conqin;r this strange 
perversity. After a stout battle, in 
which the mule successfully ])rovetl 
tliat slie had a will of her own, and 
meant to maintain it, Odo, in despair, 
gave up the etmtest, venting the bitter¬ 
ness of his wrath in these words— 

‘‘ Sorrow befal thee, thou stiff-necked 
jade ! and mayest thou have a Xorman 
I'or a mast(!r.” 

“ Amen to thv wish, slave. Eonliv ! 
it is more fitting to thy degree to trudge, 
than to ride a fat sinnpter mule, wliili; 
thy betters walk on foot; tlierelbre, 
prcsl ! pn'sl ! dismount!” (‘.xclaimcd a 
rough voice behind him. 

Turning his head, t)do beheld, with 
dismay, standing close to the crupper 
of his refractory mule, a gigantic ruffian 
of most ominous aspect: he was dressed 
in tlie Norman garb, wore a h(*avy 
sword by his side, and defensive ar¬ 
mour on his breast, and he brandished 
in his hand a lingf mace. 

“ St. Etlielreda defend me!" cried 
Odo, veiling his eyes from the appall¬ 
ing object. 

“nlhms ! prext, prext!" con¬ 
tinued the Norman in an impatient 
tone, laying hand on the bridle, and 
waving liis weapon over the terrified 
Odo, Avlio, crouching his head and 
shoulders down to the .saddle bow, 
crietU ill a deprcciiting tone— 

“ For the love of our lady touch not 
the beast. ■ It is the sinnpter mule of 


the most holy Lady Christiana, Abbess 
of Wilton ; and the vengeance of hea¬ 
ven and all the Saxon saints will over¬ 
take thee, if thoii dost sacrilegiously 
presume to despoil the church.” 

“ Heaven will take no cognizance of 
the (Iced, as the Lady Christiana is only 
a Saxon,” rejoined the Norman : " and 
as for your Saxon saints, who, think 
you, cares for their vengeance now-a- 
days?” 

should like to know which of 
your Norman .saints can be named with 
blessed Dnnstan,’' replied Odo, in a 
rage, who, strong in the boIdne.ss of 
the .spirit, took Satlianas himself by the 
nose—” 

“ And tweaked it thus,” cried the 
ruthless Norman, seizing Odo by the 
nasal organ, and flinging him, as lie did 
so, from the sacred mule of the Abbess 
(’liristiana, exclaiming, as he in.stallcd 
himself in the vacant .saddle, “ Slave, 
thou mayest d(*liver the greetings of 
linger Feu de Alaison to the holy lady 
abbess, and tell her, that if ever she re¬ 
cover her snmpter mule again, slie will 
find its paces improvtal.” 

This, however, appeared but a vain 
vaunt on the jiart of the Norniaii rob¬ 
ber, wliieh the mule seemed disposed 
to make it a point of honour to dis¬ 
prove, and forthwith began to manilVst 
the ino.st inflexible firmnes.s of charac¬ 
ter, refusing to budge a step, ixcepting 
ill similar retrograde direction, receiv¬ 
ing, with the most .stoical apathy, the 
kicks, buffets, and execrations which 
were liberally bestowed upon her by 
her new master, who, fortunately for 
her, was neither provided with spiir.s 
nor riding rod. 

The Norman looked fiercely round 
upon Odu, and detnanded his spnr.s. 

“ St. Edmund to speed,” returned 
the Saxon, who had shrewdly' foreseen 
the dilemma, “ I am of no rank to wear 
sharp points at my heels like a Nor¬ 
man. Gramnicrcy ! the merciful man 
is merciful to his beast.” 

‘tYou had a smart sivitcli in your 
hand with which you were belabouring 
the sacred mule of holy mother church, 
when I met you, I will be sworn,” said 
Roger Feu de Maison; “ and, by the 
devil's mass, if j'ou do not fortliwith 
hand it over to me, I will break it across 
your felon shoulders.” 
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'• Fly St. \V^infrc(la, patroness ofnun- and tliis Saxon churl. I am one oi‘ the 
neries, I have it no longer.” captains belonging to the army of onr 

“ IIow, churl! dost trifle witli a puissant Duke William. Vardic, I lent 
Norman’s anger ?” him liege service in the coiupiest of this 

“ Alack! my lord of higli descents, foggy island, and. as he failed to re- 
w hen you flung me irr)tn my beast, 1 ward me suit<d)ly in m.inors or gold, he 
vented my despair by.sna])j)ing in twain, gave me, as a n'cpiital, royal license to 
and casting from me, tlie hazel riding- sjjoil and plunder the compiered land 
rod, not Avotting that it Avould be of as I listed, providing only, that 1 toiieh- 
any service to a man who must perforce ed not his leal Norman subjects.” 
walk on foot this eve to Wilton. An it ‘‘ Of which heinous wickedness may 
will pleasure you, natheless, I will ga- our lady assorb his soul!” interposed 
ther np the fragments for your use and Odo. 

benefit.” “ Silence, churl !” exclaimed the 

“ Dost think I am to be inocked by knigiit: “ I will to hear my^ country- 

a Saxon slave like thee ?” exclaimed man to the end.” 

linger Feu dc JIaison, waxing very “ IJy the mass ! thou ai't a most sweet 
wroth, and riiaking his mace whistle :ind dainty gallant, young sir,” sjiid the 
over the head of the shrinking Odo. Norman, who fully consideredthe game 
“ hlurder! sacrilege! help ! help! for in his own hands ; “ and so, most noble 
the love of all blessed saints!” shriek- knight, as 1 was crossing the.se fair 

ed Odo, who was encouraged thus to champaigns, I chanced to hear this 

lift up his voice by the approach of .S.ixon knave bestowing on his mule, 
a sprightly young knight, gallantly by nay ol‘ malison, his wish, that she 
mounted, she.athed in armour of proof, might, as the worst that could befal 
and bedizened, after the French fashion, her, pass into the hands of ji Norman 
with as many ribbons and streamers as master—not into the clutches of the 
woidd have decorated ten court ladies devil, mark you, my masters, for, quoth 
in more modern times, lie, Deelzebub is a more savoury per- 

“ What coil is this ?” cried the knight, son to me than a rascal Norman, more 
spurring his mettled barb between the especially if he have some base lineage 
parties at issue, with so mueh impetu- to his grandame." 
osity, as not only to separate tliern, but “ IIow, villain!” cried the Norman 
even to endanger the per.son of the af- knight, cpiivcring with passion, “ didst 
frighted Saxon with the heels of his thou use words like these ?” 
fiery courser. “ Jly the holy rood ! yon robber lies 

“ ftlay it please you, dread lord of most foully," cried (Jdo, in terror. “ Ffe 
mighty lineage,” said Odo, “ to vouch- hath most sacrilegiously ilcspoiled me 
safe your knightly jirowess to prevent of the sumpter mule of the holy Fauly 
sacrilege and murder!” Christiana, Alibess of Wilton, and lo ! 

“ ’tV'ho is it dare threaten either now he laboureth to takf; away my life 
demanded the young knight, frowning, also.” 

and speaking with a tone of stern au- “The mule of the l.iady flhristiana, 
thority. Abbess of Wilton, thou Saxon de- 

“ (iracious and valiant knight,” re- manded the knight, with quickness, 
sumed the Saxon, “the one hath been “ What proof canst thou bring of this.''” 
already perpetrated, and the other even “ Phxise you but to wend with me to 
now menaced by yon foul Norman rob- the town of Wilton, tluil lieth before us 
ber.” in fair distance across the plain, and we 

“ FFow!” cried the young knight, shall not meet man or boy in the street, 
with increasing sternness in his manner, but c.an certi"/ you of the fact,” 

“ what slave art thou that thus darcst “ IFow came you to be mounted on 
to wag thy tongue against thy sove- the back of so sacred an animal ?” de¬ 
reign’s nation manded the knight. 

Roger Feu de illaison now perceived “ So ])lease you, sir knight, I am 
his advantage, and took up the word. gardener to the nunnery of Wilton. 

“ Courteous mirror of knighthood,” The most royal Lady Matilda, of Scot- 
said he, “ you shall judge between me land, niece to my lady abbess, earnestly 

A 2 
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desired some seeds of a rare flower 
which my lady, the Prioress of Lay- 
cock had reared in her parterre, Iroin a 
seed sent her by the Abbess of JMount 
Carmel, in tlie Holy Land, from the 
garden of her blessed convent. Now, 
the Lady Chri.stiana, willing to plea¬ 
sure her royal niece in so |)ious a wish, 
dispatched me on her siinipter mule 
with a fair scroll of her own inditing to 
the; prioress, and as I was on my re¬ 
turn, having in hiip))y time obtained 
by the blessing of the three Marys 
three seeds of this rare flower, comes 
me up this Norman robber—1 crave 
your gracious p.U’don for the mistake— 
this tbnl Dane, I meant to say—and, 
taking me by the nose, pitches me, 
with contumelious language, from the 
saddle, and, not coiitcnt with most sa¬ 
crilegiously sei/dng on the sacred mule 
of the church, would have ended with 
murder, if, by the grace of St. Wil- 
I'rida, you, .sir knight, had not arrived 
in seasonable time.” 

This statement appe.ared to m.ake 
some un.-iccountablc revolution in the 
feelings of the young knight, whOj 
turning to linger Feu de Maison, ex¬ 
claimed, “ Villain, begone ! or, by the 
splendour of Ood 1 I will make your 
liead fly from your shoulders like a 
tennis-l)all.’' 

The gigantic ruflian surveyed his 
more youthful and «lelicately-organi/ed 
countryman with a look of lowering 
defiance ; then glancing from him to 
the sleek and timorous peasant, ap¬ 
peared to balance the chances of op¬ 
posing his own superior strength to the 
force of both. Ilis determination w.is 
speedily settled, for he sullenly di.s- 
inounted from the sacred mule of the 
Abbess Christiana ; but the next mo¬ 
ment he raised his ponderous raaee, 
fraught with murderous intention a- 
gain.st the young cavalier, who, avoid¬ 
ing the deadly descent hy a gallant feat 
of horsemanship, with as dextrous a 
sleight struck the weapon from the ruf¬ 
fian's grasp with his sw'ord, saying, as 
he di«l so, “ Hence, robber, or I will 
make thee shorter by the head. Hy St. 
Michael! I had not spared to do it 
now, Jiadst thou not whilome rendered 
iny father some service.” 

Thef Norman tarried for no second 
leave4#'absence; and the young knight. 


returning his weapon to its sheath, said 
to Odo, who had taken the opportunity 
of the fray to scramble a-top of the 
mule— 

“ Friend, you named the Lady Maud 
of Scotland even now: is she a sister 
jwofessed 

The Saxon surveyed the interrogator 
wistfully. “ Alack !” replied he, “ the 
maiden is passing fair, and there is no 
safety now-a-days for young and lovely 
ladies, unless it be under the conse¬ 
crated veil. ^Ve had hoped brighter 
fortunes for the descendant of the royal 
Atheling, but God’s will be done !’" 

“ That is no direct answc'r to my 
fpiery,” rejoined the knight, impa¬ 
tiently. " I demanded, wii(;ther Ma¬ 
tilda Atheling w’ere a nun professed ?” 

“ She wears the black veil whenever 

she appears abroad,” replied Odo. “ I 

trow that be the dress <if a vowed sis- 

^ *» 

ter. 


‘“And have you never seen her with¬ 
out the sable insignia of death to the 
W'orld }” asked the Norman knight. 

“ 1 have seen not only the Lady Ma-. 
tilda, but every other sister in the con¬ 
vent, walking unveiled in the miniH*ry 
garden,” replied Odo. 

“And she is fair, you say ?” 

“ Nay, passing beautiful. What Sax¬ 
on prince.ss was ever otherwise ?” sai«l 
Odo. 

Is she gay or melancholy withal ?” 

“ .Sad, sir knight, very .sad when 
alone. ’Tis said the cloister is no 
choice of her’.s, poor maiden.” 

“ What makes her there, then 

“ Alack, .«ir knight, ’tis wholly the 
doing of her royal aunt, our lady ab- 
bcs.s.’’ 

“Hum!” replied the other. “ Me- 
thinks it were a worthy knightly un- 
dert'iking to free the young maiden 
from the black spell which her aunt 
has wound about her. Hark'ee, friend ; 
you say she is passing fair ; Avhat 
ends must I compass to get a sight of 
her 

“ Alas, sir knight, the thing is im¬ 
possible ; it savours, too, of sacrilege, 
and, with your good leave, we will 
break off discoursing of such perilous 
matters." 

“ 8irrah, you ask my leave to change 
the converse. I will not do it: the 
subject pleases me well. I pri’thec tell 
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me the Fmc of t!ie Lady aiatildii’s eyes 
and hair.” 

“ Woe worth the day !” cried Odo, 
ill a jiittHius tone, tliat ever we should 
have joined company, .sir kni^lit. Let¬ 
ter had I lost the lady ahlie.ss’s suiiipter 
mule ontrij{ht, than have been the luck¬ 
less means of naming the Lady Ma¬ 
tilda’s beauty to a Norman knifjht.” 

Felh; returned tlie knight, 
that is no reply to my question. I 
Avill to hear of the colour ol‘ the fair 
Athelinjr’s eyes and hair.” 

What boots it, when the lustre of 
the one is destined to be hidden be¬ 
neath the consecrated veil, and the 
bri ght ringlets of the other will be se¬ 
vered from her head, so .soon as tlie 
Hi.shop of Salisbury be recovered enow 
from the gout to hold a consecration 
for the profession of all the young pro¬ 
bationers at AVilton Abbey.” 

“Mart (!<’ tti/t I'ic!" exclaimed the 
Norman knight, “ I will have no such 
doing.s, at least not till I have ascer¬ 
tained whether the fair Atheling be 
worth re.scuing from such a doom.” 

“ You now talk big enough to make 
a bishop laugh at high imcss,” rejoined 
Odo. “ JMayhap you do not know that 
the lady is sister to the King of Scots ; 
and, boasters as you Normans are, I 
Avot well that it is more tha\j King 
Henry himself dare do, to fcike her by 
force from Wilton Abbey.” 

“ I marvel how she got there,” said 
the knight, musing. 

“ Nay, sir knight, whence come you, 
that you know not a bruit which is over 
rife in the land—how that the ipieen, 
her mother, made it her dying request 
to King Malcolm, that thi.s, her young 
daughter, should be bred by her royal 
sister, the Lady Christiana, of Wilton, 
lest she should fall into the heathenish 
customs and rude manners of the Scots.” 

“The Lady Matilda has had gentle 
breeding, then said the knight.— 
“ What arc her endowments 

“Ah, sir knight, you should hear 
her play on the harp and dulcimer: I 
wot no Proven<f-al sings or play.s half so 
sweet. Then she can weave the whole 
bible history into fair tapestry, and 
broider brighter roses and trimmer 
lilies than any that grow in the gar¬ 
den ; and for distilling sweet waters 
and compounding confcctments, she 


will outdo the whole sisterhood. But, 
above all this, she is so pious, so mild 
and humble, that we fail not to reckon 
her a saint already—even before her 
name be added to tlie glorious calendar 
«if the canonized who sit in white robes 
for ever.” 

The knight was thoughtful for a few 
moments ; at length he said, “ Friend, 
I have done _vou a service, ami I Avill 
add a brace of nobles to it, if you will 
te;ich me how to get a siglit of this pa¬ 
ragon.” 

“ First let me ask if with honest in¬ 
tent, and not with evil Norman-like 
design of bringing shame and ruin on 
a noble maiden.” 

“I swear by tlu' four evangeli.sts, 
that my intentions arc not di-shonour- 
able: besides, I have been told that the 
king's .si.ster Adela is the lairest lady 
in the Lind, and sings the sweetest 
withal.” 

“ I wis,” interrupted Odo, “ that 
those Avho told you so had never seen 
the l*rince.ss Alatihl.i, or heard her 
voice his national prejudice kindling 
as he spoke. 

“ Ah ! you, as a Saxon, fl.atter your¬ 
self that your jiretty Atheling can eijual 
the charms of the Pearl of Normandy : 
but I will bet this brace of nobles to 
yoiir jienny fee, that, if I were to 8e(^ 
the dam.sel, I should deem licr no more 
in comparison to my fair countrywo¬ 
man, tlian is a field ])o))py to a garden 
ro.se of Thonlou.se. And that her notes 
are no more to he matched with tliose 
of the royal Adela, than tlie chirpings 
of a hedge-sparrow may eomjx'tc with 
the warhlings of the nightingale.” 

“ Sir knight, you may as well hand 
the nobles aiver to me at onee. You 
shall both see the Lady Matilda and 
llear her sing, and, if you judge not the 
nobles to me as I'airly won, yon are not 
the man of eonseienee 1 am willing to 
take you to he.” 

“ Only bring me within ear-shot of 
the Lady Matilda's singing, and give 
me a view of her face, and the nobles 
shall be your’s at all events,” salt! tlie 
Norman. 

“ A bargain !” cried Odo. “ But, 
mark me, to hear her singing is no 
such difficult adventure, albeit she ever 
.joins her tuneful voice to the celestial 
chorus of the nuns at matins and ves- 
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pers; and there is one part in which 
she sustains the notes alone, entrancing 
all listeners by the powerful sweetness 
of her tones. If we reach Wilton in 
time for vespers, you shall bear witness 
whether I have done more than justice 
to her merits in that ])artieular. As to 
gaining you a sight of her face, that, I 
doubt, must be the fruit of some after 
device, seeing she always sitteth by the 
side of her lady aunt, closely muffle<l 
in her thick black veil. ^fOod reason, 
juy masters, to shroud beauty like her’s 
from the unliallowed gaze of lawless 
Normans, wlio now infest all ])arts of 
hlngland. The curse of llardikanute; be 
upon them !” eotitinued lie, spitting 
upon tiie ground to show Ins utmost 
distaste. 

“ Ila! Saxon slave !” ejaculated the 
fiery cavalier, his large blue eyes di¬ 
lating and blazing through his visor, 
while his hand instinctively sought the 
hilt of his dagger : then recollecting 
himself, he added, “ but the churl is 
beneath my vengeance, and, in sooth, 
has no great reason to b(‘ar us much 
good will. Come, you trembling cra¬ 
ven," continueil he, bending a more 
placable regard on the shrinking Od«), 
“ if you ex])ect to be forgiven the au¬ 
dacious words you have just vented 
against my nation — not to mention 
pouching gold for tlic good service I 
require of thee—devise speedily some 
means of getting me to a sight of the 
fair Atheling witliout her veil.” 

lilessed St. Audrey to speed ! how 
should a jK)or serf, like Odo, obtain 
power to induce a jn'incess born of 
Scotland, of the royal lineage of Eng¬ 
land too, and a probationary nun withal, 
to raise her veil, that a strange knight 
may look his fill of her beauty ? St. 
Dunstan ! ’tis a thing not to be thought 
of.” 

“ TlM)Ught of, or not,” rejoined his 
imperious companion, “ unless you find 
means to compass tlic same, 1 •will deal 
with you worse than yon ruffian. Feu 
do JMaison, was about to do, for he is a 
very lamb in comparison with me, when 
I am thwarted in my n'.ood.” The 
fiery glance of his large and beautiful 
eyes' bore suflicient testimony to his 
words. 

“ Well, well, sir knight, an you will 
be so wilful, 1 must e'en cast about for 


some device which may surprise the 
Lady iVlatilda into unveiling herself to¬ 
night at vespers.” 

“ Good !” said the knight. “ See 
that you keep your word, and nobles 
shall rain upon you if you succeed, 
liut, if you breathe a tittle of this mat¬ 
ter to (/hristian creature, I will cut you 
into as many j»ieces as there be steeples 
in Wilton, and hang a slice on each t»» 
scare the crows.” 

Odo shuddered at this intimation, 
and marvelled at the cross chances 
which had caused him to encounter 
such unwelcome company on his return 
from so holy an errand; and having 
felt in his pouch to ascertain whether 
the packet of the Lady Prioress of St. 
Helen’s Avas safe, he fell into the fol¬ 
lowing meditation— 

“ If this unruly knight were indeed 
an evil spirit roaming this earth in 
fleshly guise (as ever and anon I sus¬ 
pect iiim to be"), certi’s the st;e<ls of a 
flower that Avhilome grew in the blessed 
garden of Mount Carmel, Avould have 
ha<l holy piiwer enough to have pro¬ 
tected me from his malign influence. 
Therefore do I more incline me to be¬ 
lieve him to be one of those rest-dis¬ 
turbing mortals, who, for the lack of’ 
wholesome adversities of their <iwn, do 
roam the land in quest of errant ad¬ 
ventures. Somehow, it seems he has 
got a mastery over me that I know not 
how to Avithstand ; so 1 inust e’en grant 
him his Avayward Avill, and gather what 
advantage I may from his gold.” 

Odo started from his fit of musing, 
on perceiving the lustrous blue eyes of 
the knight fixed on him A\'ith so piercing 
a glance, that he reddened tt» the very 
ears, for they looked as if they had the 
poAver of reading the thoughts of his 
Jieart, as if they Avere e’en then in¬ 
scribed in aAvritten book. 

“ Well, Saxon,” resumed the knight, 
“ I see you have made up your mind 
to serve me, and it shall prove y«)ur 
Avisdom so to do. Here is one of the 
nobles I promised you, which 1 give to 
encourage yoiir faint heart, as an earn¬ 
est of Avhat I Avill do for you if you 
continue pliable.” 

“ May it please your worshipful 
knightship to make the sign of the 
blessed, cross before I touch gold from 
your hand,” said the peasant, faltering 
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as he made the reciuest, yet casting a 
longing look at the coin. 

“ Avc, with reverence, and a good 
conscience too; and repeat the I’ater- 
noster, Ave, and Gloria Patriu, if need 
he,’’ returned the knight. “ What ! 
dost fear that I am Keelzehub, in the 
disguise of a proper, handsome, ami 
well-appointed knight,mounted, u ithal, 
on a steeil infernal. Ifo ! lio ! ho !” 

Odo eyed him timidly askance, and 
liked the glitter of his singidarly beau¬ 
tiful eyes still less than before. The 
next minute the stranger detected him 
in the act of signing himself with the 
cross by stealth. 

“ II o ! ho I ho!” cried he, art thou 
not a very as.s of a convent gardener, to 
take such a gallant-lrM>king Ghristian 
gentle as iny.self for an eijuestrian devil ? 
lionne grace notre dame!" added he, 
bowing his hea<l reverently : then con¬ 
tinued, “ look here, and be .satisfied.” 

lie drew from his bosom a rosary of 
pure g(»ld, enriched with precious stones, 
to which was appended a ruby crucifix, 
and having devoutly kissed the same, 
and pronounced an Ave and Oredo, he 
signed the cross upon his brow. Then 
turning to Odo, who was duly im¬ 
pressed with his testimonials to the cha¬ 
racter of a Chri.stian knight, he said— 

“ Ma I churl, what thinkest. thou 
now ?” 

“ That my lord is a prince of France 
or Hurgutidy in disguise," replied Odo, 
making a reverence lower than the sad¬ 
dle bow of the Sumpter mule. 

‘‘ I would as lief thou shouldst take 
me for iSnthanas himself, as either,” re¬ 
plied the knight, with some quickness. 
“ Ilowbeit, who I am, matters not to 
a slave like thee. Once for all, I came 
hither with the intent of seeing the 
Lady JMatilda, and. If thou wilt aid me 
in the undertaking, .say ‘ aye !’ without 
farther ado, and be a rich man for life.” 

“ V'our lordship may command my 
poor scrvice.s," said Odo. 

“ ’Tis well," rejoined the knight. 
“ And now, as we have entered the 
tow'n of Wilton, tell me, before we part 
company, how I am to know the Lady 
JMatilda from the other veiled sisters ?” 

" You shall as easily do that by her 
.superior height and gracefulness of bear¬ 
ing, as by the token that she sits in the 
canopied stall, at the right hand of her 


lady aunt, our lioly abbess; but, above 
all, by the ravishing sweetness of her 
\ oic»‘, wheti she joins the wicrcd melody 
of the choir. Go to, sir knight, thou 
canst not be mistaken. And wlu-n thou 
shall have entered the church, and pos- 
.'•es.sed thyself of a bench over against 
the said cano])ied stall, be not amazed 
at the quaintness of any device which 
shall be the means of furthering thy 
wish of beholding the Scottish princess 
unveiled.” 

“ Go«>d !” said the knight. “ See 
that thou prove a man of tliy word, 
and think not to delude me by false 
promises ; for, though we part company 
now, I swear, by tin* .soul of Hollo the 
Norseman ! that, if" thou seekest to 
elude nu;, the grave itself shall not hide 
thee from my vengeanc<*.” 

W^ith these worils, having arrived at 
the abbey-gate, they .se[)arated. 

ei[Ai»Ti:ii i[. 

Fi'din lin' tlrakcs iiiid lieriiN, 

And siicli iis .Saliin sends, 

Ih't'end us.—O/r/ .Von//. 

The sweet peal of the vesp«*r bells 
had just died away, and the abbess and 
her nuns w'ere taking their places as 
the knight entered the chnrch. Ilis 
fine figure and commanding air, toge¬ 
ther with the extreme richness of his 
attire and arms, attracted every eye, 
and obtained for him the ready respect 
of the bailiff of Wilton, who signed to 
him to take .a seat on the bench of 
civil .state w'hich he occupied. The 
knight b«)wed, as he accepted this cour¬ 
tesy, but it was rather with the air of a 
person who confers an honour, than one 
who receives it. llis station command¬ 
ed an excellent pro.spect of the canopied 
stall in which tin* Abbess Christiana, 
and her royal niece were .seated, so 
closely veiled that the beauties of the 
latt(!r were completely concealed from 
the desiring eyes of the Norman cava¬ 
lier, neitlier were the perfections of her 
form at all to be perceived through the 
cumbrous cnv{’lopc of the heavy black 
stuff veil ill which she was wrapped. 
The only item of her charms that was 
vi.sible, was one ungloved hand, of the 
mo.st cx(|uisitc colour and symmetry, 
W'hich rested on the raised reading- 
desk ill the front of the canopied .stall, 
where the young lady was kneeling in 
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a very devotional attitude. Now the 
knight, who ])ad not the slightest in¬ 
tention of concealing the personal gifts 
with w'hich nature had endowed him 
so liberally, thought proper to take off 
his helmet and displsiy to public view 
his very handsome countenance, wisely 
considering, that it w’as out of the Ab¬ 
bess Christiana's power to abridge the 
})erceptive faculties of the young lady’s 
eyes, although she luiglit oblige her to 
shroud their bright beams from the 
gaze of man. He also could boast of a 
hand of no iricoiisidcrable beauty, set 
off too, by I iiigs of the most inestimable 
price, and a bracelet of wrought gold, 
studded with gems of various colours, 
the costliness of Avhicli ornaments to the 
said hand, by no means escaped the 
observation of the civic worthies of 
Wilton, whatever effect they might have 
liad on the Lady Hlatilda. But the emo¬ 
tions of that noble maiden, if she felt 
any, were effectually concealed beneath 
the folds of her black veil, and crossing 
her lovely li.ands on her bosom, she 
continued kneeling before her desk, 
immovable us a statue. At last the 
rich full tones of the organ ])ealed 
through the holy pile, ami when the 
nuns rose to join the choristers, in 
swelling the sacred melody of the ves¬ 
per hymn, it seemed as though the 
mute still form had caught life and in¬ 
spiration from tho.se celestial sounds, 
while the pulsations of her full bosom, 
as it he.'ived and fell, visibly agitated 
the dark drapery that enshrouded her; 
and when the knight Iteard the hc:i- 
venly strain that proceeded from be¬ 
neath that sable panoply, diffusing a 
divine stream of music around, and 
plainly distinguishing itself irom the 
voices of the other singers, he listened 
like one entranced, and felt a keener 
desire than ever, to behold the coun¬ 
tenance of tb.e fair vocalist. 

While he yet .stood gazing intently 
on the envious screen that concealed 
the Lady Matilda, there arose a sudden 
and confused noise, at the chief en¬ 
trance of the church, which w’as fol¬ 
lowed by a general shriek and rush of 
the, congregation to the nearest doors. 
The cause of this uproar was soon ap¬ 
parent to the knight, who behehl a 
hugi shaggy beast making its way 
tiowu the great aisle. The music in¬ 


stantly ceased, and the choristers’ song, 
that of late w.ts so strong, grew a qua¬ 
ver of consternation. There was a cry 
raised among the terrified nuns, of 
“ 'I'lie evil one ! The evil one! The 
bea.st in the Apocsilypse is upon us !’’ 

The priests at the altar held up 
book, pix, and bell, and adjureil the 
monster to advance no farther. The 
Abbess Christiana rose from her throne, 
beneath her canopied stall, and held 
up her crucifix in an attitude of stern 
defiance, not however, unmixed with 
womanish fear, and commanded th6 in¬ 
truder to depart, under pain of her ana¬ 
thema; but to this objurgation the ob¬ 
durate beast paid so little regard, that he 
even continued his progress till he came 
in front of the canopied stall, and ut¬ 
tering a hideous growl, placed his fore¬ 
paws on the desk in front of it, as if he 
menaced an attack on the lady abbess 
herself. At this appalling sight, the 
Lady Matilda cast aside her black 
veil, as if willing to prepare for flight ; 
but her terrors were too strong to per¬ 
mit her to fly, and she stood clasping 
her fair hands together in <‘in agony of 
fear, rooted to the sj)ot, with her eyes 
fixed on die frightful object before 
her. 

Meantime, the civic powers of the 
corporation of Wilton were making the 
best of their way out of the church, il¬ 
lustrating to tlie letter of the law, that 
somewhat uncivil proverb, which in¬ 
vites Sathana.s to take the lattermost. 
The priests and choristers stood utterly 
jiaraly/.ed, anti in the paroxy.sin of their 
affright, were jiouring forth promiscu¬ 
ously, aves, maledictions, and pater¬ 
nosters, of which the shaggy beast ap¬ 
peared as regardless as the deaf adder : 
thus die peril of the abbess and her 
royal niece might have been extreme, 
had it not been for the prompt assist¬ 
ance of the Norman knight who, spring¬ 
ing over the benches, faced the daring 
in^uder, and not only manfully at¬ 
tacked him with his drawn sword, but 
fairly chased him from the choir of the 
ciiurch to a certain spot in the nave, 
where to the horror and admiration of 
all beholders, the shaggy beast suffici¬ 
ently proved his ghostly nature, by 
sinking into the ground. 

St, George himself scarcely obtained 
greater eclat on account of his far-famed 
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conquest of the dragon, than did our 
Norman knight for liis present acliieve- 
incnt. The Iwiliff of Wilton, and his 
colleagues in civic dignity, the priests, 
tlje nuns, and even the Lady IMatilda 
her.sclf, looking upon him in the light 
of a saint militant and .subduer of de¬ 
mons, but in the very climax of their 
■wonder and admiration, he suddenly 
withdrew' himself from their praise, ami 
betook himself no one knew whither. 

Ilis beauty, the magnificenee of his 
dress, the nobility of his presenee, and 
the grace and dignity of his mien and 
bearing, joined to a certain mi.\tur(* of 
audacity, which' did not misbecome 
him, ami abov^e all, the splendour of his 
late exploit, together with his myste¬ 
rious coming and going, did not fail to 
make a great impression on the minds 
of all the spectators, more especially 
on the imaginiition of the Latly Matilda, 
who had tioticed from the first, that his 
regards were wholly fixed on her, nor 
had she omitted to watch him as in¬ 
tently from under the folds of her veil. 

So lost in thought, was the fair Athel- 
ing, that it was not till her aunt leather 
sharply called her attention to the cir¬ 
cumstance of her being unveiled, that 
she resumed the sable screen, and pre¬ 
pared to follow the Lady Christiana 
into the convent, to which place it must 
be confessed, that she retired with a 
lingering step, and loth. 

“ Odo, my fine fellow, thou hast per¬ 
formed thy part to a miracle, and here 
are five nobles for thee, as :m encou¬ 
ragement to proceed, seeing that I shall 
have further occasion for thy devices,” 
exclaimed the knight, clapping the false 
bear heartily on the back, whom he 
h.'id joined in a private nook of the 
abbey." 

Alack, alack, sir knight/’ respond¬ 
ed the fictitious bear, who was in the 
very act of discarding his borrowed 
skin ; " it irks me to think of the 
deadly sin I have this day committed 
against the sanctity of our holy church. 
Saucla Maria, pro vohis ! What will 
become of my poor sinful soul when in 
purgatory ?” 

“ Tut, tut, man ; have I not given 
thee wherewithal to purchase as many 
dozen niasses as are suitable to the size 
of the sin, and a handsome profit re¬ 
maining to thee over and above? Marry, 


it is of no avail whining, now the deed 
is done and paid lor; yon have kept 
your word bravely, in helping me to a 
sight of the fair Atheling, likewise have. 
I heard her sweet voice, to my abun¬ 
dant satisi'action. I must now, pardie, 
come at the speech of her, for my very 
.soul is ravished by the transient view I 
had of her beauty this day, and I swear 
by the splendours of him w'ho made 
me that I will exchange converse with 
her anon.” 

“Oh, for the love of St. Duiistnn, 
say no more of it, my lord knight. The 
thing is impossible !” 

“ I h.-ive sworn it by a terrible oath, 
slave," njoined the knight, “and unles.s 
you fiirthwith bring it to pass, I will 
make you rue the day that ever you 
were born and christened Odo,” 

Odo shuddered, and remained silent: 
atlu.st he faltered out, “ Does your lord- 
ship consider the extreme peril, as well 
as the heinousness of the sin. 

“ The first is niy concern,” returned 
the knight; “ and for the last, God wot 
it need not be boggled at by om; who 
has not scrupled to play at mas(]ueing 
and mumming during vesper service, 
in a church.” 

“ Whose fault was that, I trow ?” 
groaned Odo aloud, then cowering be¬ 
neath the ominous Hash of the knight’s 
large blue eyes, he added, “ I am in 
evil plight; if [ consent, it is death, and 
if I consent not—” 

“Woe betide thee,” concluded the 
knight, with menacing gesture;— 
“ come,” added he, “ be my friend in 
this small matter, and I swear that thou 
shalt clink more gold in thy pouch, 
than thy whole breed and parentage 
could ever reckon farthings.” 

Odo wa.s visibly moved by this ad¬ 
juration ; he cast a loving eye at the 
five briglit nobles which he held in his 
palm. 

“ An I had wit enough to tell how to 
compass it I would not grudge a trifle 
.of hanging or scourging to oblige your 
lordship, always providing that your 
<lcsign bodes no evil to the royal Ma¬ 
tilda, wlio if the rightful had right, were 
the lawful queen of these realms/’ then 
lowering his voice, he added, “Woe 
worth the day, that ever ba.stard seed 
.should supplant the princely line of 
Alfred.” 
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Dost thou wish to have thy idiot 
tongue bored through, for uttering sucli 
blasphemies against the lineage of thy 
sovereign; thou villain Saxon,” cried 
the knight, with a raised colour and 
threatening brow. 

Odo slirunk from the lightning 
glance of his majestic eye. “ Be n<i 
longer wrath,” said he, falling on his 
knees ; “ abate your anger, and I Avill 
be your slave, your football, your toe- 
licker, to perform your biddings.” 

“ See tlien, that thou findest me 
access to the nunnery garden, by set¬ 
ting forth to the abbess, that I am gar- 
dejier to the priory of St. Helen’s ; the 
only man in the world who understands 
the art of prejiaring a bed for the re¬ 
ception of tlie three seeds of the flower 
of the garden of Mount Carmel, who 
must tarry and watch over them, till 
they put forth their first green leaves.” 
Odo groaned aloud. “ Ila, dost falter, 
son of a knave ? By the might of St. 
Michael, I will have it so.” 

Odo was awed into submission. 

That night, when Odo delivered the 
packet from the Princess of St. Helen’s 
to the Abbess of Wilton, he likewise 
made his report of the discreet gar¬ 
dener, who iiad arrived in his com- 
]iany, for the sole purpf)se of attending 
to the nurture of the sacred seeds. The 
lady Christiana very graciously issued 
orders for his comfortalde accommoda¬ 
tion in the neighbouring monastery, and 
that he should be admitted into the 
nunnery gardens the following day. 

The lark w'as yet singing her matin 
song, when the young Norman knight, 
attired in the rude but picturesque 
weetls worn by the labouring class, en¬ 
tered upon his new vocation. It was 
witli many shrugs, and other expressive 
signs of professional horror, that Odo 
surveyed the first attempts of his new 
companion at handling a spade, and at¬ 
tempted to impart to him a few useful 
hints respecting the management of the 
hoc. 

“ Lo you there, sir knight,” said he, 
“ you must not, saving your worshipful 
presence, wield your hoe as it were a 
battle? axe, or smite on the borders with 
it, as though you were cleaving the 
sculls.,of Danish champions. For the 
love St. Hilda, less violence in clear¬ 
ing away the line of weeds from the 


roots of yon sweet lavender, or you 
will root up bush and all with your un¬ 
advised .strokes. By the ble.ssed rood, 
you are a worse gardener than a pig, 
and fit for nothing but crowding dung- 
barrows to kale beds.” 

“ Patience, patience, good churl,” 
replied the knight, laughing ; “ I shall 
pfiy great heed to your instructions, and 
learn the craft of garden tillage, in 
time.” 

” In time to pass muster as a gatherer 
of stonc.s, a graveller, a roller of paths, 
or it may be a .setter of pulse row.s, 
(though by the mass I misdoubt the 
last, hugely), but never to be taken for 
what you have vainly boasted yourself 
— my master in the gentle art of gar¬ 
dening; a m;in, by my sooth, whom 
tlie Lady Pritiress of St. Helen's hatli 
sent hither to instruct me in mine own 
vocation; to teach me the cunning of 
composing a bed for the better rearing 
the seeds of the rare flower of Mount 
Carmel. Could nothing satisfy your 
pride and .ambition, sir knight, but to 
be counted my superior in mine tjwn 
craft ? It won't jiass, depend upon it, 
it wont; and we shall both be punished 
for your presumption.” 

It may be w'ondered how Odo, who 
has been described as a most chicken- 
hearted fellow, should dare utter such 
language to so imperious and fiery a 
person.age as the knight, before whose 
glance he had quailed and humbled 
himself to the very dust but a lew 
hours before; but be it remembered, 
that the Norm.an gentle had now placed 
himself in the power of the Saxon 
craven, who truly felt himself in his 
proper element, when superintending 
the labourers of the convent garden, 
and finding in himself to the full as 
great a superiority in the art of garden¬ 
ing, as the knight did in the exercise 
of arms, he, with a very usual feeling 
of in.solcnce, in his turn, resolved to 
make his noble companion feel his 
own deficiencies; but the protid Nor¬ 
man could easily brook the disgrace 
of being found wanting in an art that 
he only considered worthy the prac¬ 
tice of a clown : he, therefore, bore all 
Otlo’s sarcasms, shrugs and sneers, with 
unruffled good humour, and even joined 
heartily in the laugh at his own awk- 
w;irdncs.«. 
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“ Yet, iriencl Odo,” quoth he, “ is it 
not ])robable, tlmt your custom of en¬ 
titling me ‘ sir knight ’ at every third 
wfird, will appear more suspicious to 
the Lady Christiana, than even my lack 
<*f handicraft with the hoe and spade, 
especially as I come here in the guise 
of a gardener to a holy and discreet 
sisterhood of nuns, who doubtless would 
be exceedingly scandalised at enter¬ 
taining a knight in the said capacity.’’ 

“ By ray halidame, sir knight, tltou 
saye.st but truly, and 'tis well fore¬ 
thought of on thy part, otherwi.se I 
should Iiave felt at a cpicer stand be¬ 
tween my awe of thy j)ervcrse and 
liaughty temper, which peruiitteth thee 
to brook no freedom of sjjeech, and the 
need of devising off hand, .some name 
suited to the lowly degree in which it 
is thy will, not my pleasure, to have 
placed tliy.self.'’ 

“ Can you iu)t call me Edwin ?” 

“ Aye, verily, I can so call you, if 
you think tfuit such sweet Saxon name 
will pass current along with your Nor¬ 
man tongue, which, believe me, will 
sound as tuncably in the Abbess Chris¬ 
tiana’s ear, as the note of the spar¬ 
row-hawk doth to that of the dove. 
Take counsel, my lord knight, of such 
a sorry knave as Odo, and call your¬ 
self Tvouis or Francis, or some such 
heathenish name, and pretend (the saint 
forgive me for putting a lie on your 
lips) that you are a native of France or 
Burgundy, an you have a mind to be 
tolerated within earshot of our Saxon 
princesses, \vho otherwi.se, the moment 
they heard your foreign accent, w’ould 
guess you for a Norman thief, saving 
your presence, and cause you to be ex¬ 
pelled the nunnery garden forthwith ; 
and probably our lady abliess would 
order thee to be soundly scourged by 
way of penance, over and above.” 

“ Bon,” said the knight ; “ Louis, let 
it be then, and see that thou findcst no 
fault witli my gardening, before any 
third person soever, or I will break 
thy knave's pate across with the helve 
of thine own hoe.” 

‘'You must take good heed then, 
sir knight, that you leave not such un¬ 
seemly footprints on my trim border, 
ing, for if so be it were the holy abbess, 
the Lady Christiana herself, I inu.st lift 
up my voice against the like doings; 
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and lo! you now, sir knight, you have 
brushed all the blooms from this young 
codling tree, the first year of blossom¬ 
ing. too. Harrow, and wal a wa!” 
rai.sing his tone into a whine, as he re- 
])e<-ited his national exclamation of di.^- 
tre.ss. “ What wight,” continued he, 
tliat knew aught of garden craft, ever 
worked in his upper garment; that 
titily, would hetr;ty tlie cheatance, if 
nought else did. And what skilful 
mau ever essayed to stride over newly 
trimmed beds, or pushed (clad in an 
upper tunic, to<») amidst blossoming 
trees and rare flowers. St. Winifred 
grant me patience, every step of yours 
is marked by some new havoc; even 
now', you have trampled tlown .a heel 
of fresh pansies, and have, withal, 
.stricken olf the head of a marvellously 
fair fiowret, whose name I know not; 
and as it will not bloom again this year, 
I l<»ok up<in this last deed as little short 
of murder. 1 would that yon had 
your gold coin hack again, so that I 
were fairly rid of yt»ur company out of 
the nunnery ganlens. Oh, my .sweet 
fle)wers, ye w’ill all he nntimely cut off. 
Oh, my trampled parterres, how shall 
I restore ye ? Oh, my roSes of Oii- 
masens! Oh, my roses of Proveuec, 
and Gueldres! how shall I repair the 
ravage and damage 3 'e will sustain from 
the untoward movements of this Sir 
Wilful, whom I have had the misfor¬ 
tune of placing among ye 

So far from manifesting any peni¬ 
tence for being the cause of eliciting 
these pathetic lamentations from the 
luckless horticulturist, the hard-liearted 
knight burst into repeated fits of laugh¬ 
ter .‘It the conclusion of Odtj’s speech. • 

“ By the soul of King Hengist,” con¬ 
tinued the exasperated Saxon, waxing 
wrath, apace, and eyeing his ill-assortecl 
eonip inioii with an evil regard; “ it 
would be more tolerable to go through 
a six week’s penance of fast and scourge, 
or wJiatPver w'orse Fjithcr Cenulph 
iitight enjoin w a punishment for my 
.saerilcgioii.s <lei fl and connivances, than 
endure thy gibing mirth, after all thy 
lukschievous doings in my garden jdot." 

“ IJa! dost thou dare to imply a 
threat,” exclaimed the knight, flourish¬ 
ing, as he spoke, his hoe over the head 
of the .shrinking Saxon; 

“ No, no, sir knight, no ; no threats, ’ 
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stammered Odo, quaking with fright; 
“ nought but a slight admonishment to 
make you more heedful in your ways 
when among flowers and burgeoning 
fruitiers.” 

The knight did his best to restrain 
his laugliter, when In* found that its in¬ 
dulgence would drive his ally to des¬ 
peration. Despite of the menace that 
had sorely scared the luckless gardener, 
he could not help watching the move¬ 
ments of his haughty colleague with 
jealous attention, anil groaned aloud 
from time to time at all the blunders he 
committed. 

“ I sec,” exclaimed the knight, fling¬ 
ing down his hoe, “ that thi'se slavish 
implements were neverframed for hands 
like mine ; I must betake me to some 
higher branch of the vocation.” 

“ All saints be good unto us,” ejacu¬ 
lated Odo in a tone of horror ; “ would 
your knightship then be thinking of 
exercising your lack of skill among 
the vines and apricots, in order to en¬ 
sure them from bearing fruit for these 
three good years.” 

“ No,” replied the knight; “ 1 do 
not feel disposed to transfer myself 
from the nunnery garden to the vine¬ 
yard. How is it too, churl, that you 
boast yourselves of vineyards in this 
chill island, when even the fair suns of 
Normandy w’ill hardly ripen the grape 
into good vintage. I do misdoubt me 
that your English vineyards produce 
no wine but what we call in Prance, 
vin-aigre'’ 

“ Marry,” cried Odo, reddening with 
professional indignation, we make up 
what is lacking in warmth, by good craft. 
Beshrew me, if France can show a fairer 
vineyard than that of the knights of 
St. John, at Clerkenwell, or the abess’s 
vineyard at Bermondsey, llowbeit,” 
continued he, willing to change the 
convers.ition, from what is even in this 
day a tender point in English horticul¬ 
ture ; “ your knightship, eyen now’, was 
willing to change your employ, and 
named a higher step in the art. I crave 
to learn what your ambition may aim 
at, w’hether it be budding or grafting, 
o% mayhap, continued he, with increased 
agitation, you might please to try your 
hand at trimming the yew and holly 
eftigies into quainter devices.” 

" I will none of these,” replied the 


knight ; but whilst you employ your¬ 
self in raising the bed for the seeds ot 
the flow'er of M<mnt Carmel, I will try 
my skill at w’caving the sweet brier 
and honeysuckles that grow in yon cor¬ 
ner, into a bower, and afterwards cull a 
rare posy to present to the Lady Slatilda 
when she enters the garden.” 

“ Oh, tlie ignorance of the times," 
cried Odo ; “ call you weaving of bow¬ 
eries, and culling of posies, the higher 
branches of the art 

“ Aye, by my troth, do I,” returned 
the knight; seeing that these be meet 
for tin* performances ofnoble.s and gen¬ 
tles, while tlie other matters you boast 
of, are but the vocations of hinds.” 

“ Nobles and gentU’s, to say nothing 
of knights, are wise In their generation, 
to despise the craft of the hind, when it 
outstrips their best skill, I wot,” re¬ 
torted Odo, in a shrewd aside, which 
perhaps, might have won for him a 
broken head, if the attention of his fiery 
companion had not been diverted by 
the entrance of the Lady Matilda into 
the nunnery garden. 

CIIAPTKR Tir. 

Ifpon her oyelitls many graces sate. 

Under the shadow of }ier oven l)rows. 

S/M'iifL'r. 

If the very transitory glimpse of the 
f sir Atheling’s charms, that he had ob¬ 
tained the preceding evening, had so 
captivated the Norman knight, how 
much more was his heart subdued, now 
he h.’id the liberty of gazing on her in 
all the pride of her unveiled beiiuty ; 
for, though she wore the probationary 
dress of her order, her fiice was only 
shaded by a wimple of the most silken 
cambric ; which costume, while it set 
off her exquisitely fair complexion, as¬ 
similated admirably with the meek and 
feminine softness of her delicate feature.s,» 
and well became the pensive expression 
of her downcast eyes of melting 
blue. The character of her whole 
countenance was that of reflective 
sweetness, though upon her polished 
broAv might be traced certain traits of 
resolved firmness, lofty imaginings, and 
even subdued pride. In fine, she looked 
and moved like one conscious of her 
high claims and lowly estate. 

The knight, notwith.standing his na¬ 
tural audacity, was awed by the simple 
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majesty of the young recluse. The 
very freedom and unrestrained east; 
with which she conducted herself in 
his presence, made him feel like a guilty 
intruder, and an unlicensed spy upon 
her innocent retirement. She was not, 
he saw at a glance, the utter novice he 
expected to find ; one, whose ignorance 
of the w’orld and of men and manner.s, 
would have rentlered her an easy con- 
(pie.st; who would have seized with 
avidity anything in the shaj)e of homage 
to her charms. 

True she had lived remote fr«nn 
courts and cities, but her strong .sense 
and habitual reflectiveness of mijul liad 
given her an intuitive perception of 
character, .and she saw and pondered 
upon the huin.an pas.sions, as developed 
within the narrow bounds of a convent, 
as an epitome of what was passing be¬ 
yond its walls. She knew tlie heart of 
man differed not so materially from that 
of woman, as many vainlv a.ssert. The 
records of history supplied her with 
sufficient matter to fill up the bl.ank in 
circumstixnces wherein her personal ex¬ 
perience could not aid her; thus was 
she, even in the seclusion of a cloister, 
enabled to form an accurate estimate of 
human nature, and one glance of her 
eye convinced the Norman that she, in 
her pure and unsophisticated simplicity 
of spirit, could look through the dis¬ 
sembler and abash the bold. He saw 
at once that she was above di.sguise, 
and that she carried the very dignity 
of rectitude and candour in her look 
and air, and even in the graceful move¬ 
ments of her person. The Norman felt 
that it woidd be far easier to deceive 
the most practi.sed worldling of the 
English court, than to beguile this in¬ 
experienced, but clear-sighted child of 
cloistered seclusion from the straight¬ 
forward paths in which she xvalked. 

Denied the hereditary crown of her 
royal ancestors, the maiden reigned, in 
secret, cpieen of a kingdom of her own 
imagining, where she, in fancy, exert¬ 
ed power to redress grievances, to 
punish the opyxressor and .succour the 
distressed, to diffuse the graces of civi¬ 
lization and refinement over a barbarous 
land, to make her court the scat of 
learning and the resort of the liberal 
arts, to encourage religion and cherish 
the milder virtues; in short, to collect 


aroinul her everything that was lovelv, 
holy and of good report. But the main 
point of Blatilda Atheling’s ambition 
was to break the yoke ol‘ iniii under 
which her unhappy Saxon countrymen 
groaned, and if she sighed, it was be¬ 
cause this beau ideal was so far from 
any probability of realization, that her 
very chastity was only protected from 
the lawless licence of the Normans by 
the consecrated veil, which was a talis¬ 
man held sacred by their superstition. 

These high feelings were so legibly 
written on the brow of Alatilda, that 
the observant Norman felt some¬ 
what surprised at her condescending to 
such trivial matters when she pau.sed, 
and, addressing Odo, iiupiired with 
c.'iger interest whether the three seeds 
from the garden of Mount Carmel were 
carefully planted. 

“ Not yet, noble lady,” replied the 
knight, taking upon himself the office 
of spokesman, “ the bed which has been 
prejiared to receive them will recpiire 
three days exposure to sun and air with 
nightly sprinklings of consecrated water, 
before it will be duly tempered to re¬ 
ceive them.” 

Alatilda started at his voice, for 
though he spoke good Anglo-Saxon, 
with the manner and ])hraseology of a 
gentle and a scholar, yet his accent was 
unpleasant to her ear. 

“ You .are a Norman,” she said, in a 
tone so decided that he felt half ashamed 
and half afraid of i.s.suing his premedi¬ 
tated fabrication, and this feeling gav(; 
him the embarrassment of look, .and 
hesitation of utterance which arc very 
general symptoms of a lie. 

“ I am a French sidyect of Proven- 
<jal,” replied he, looking down. 

” A ProvciMiJil ? a minstrel then ?” 
said Matilda. 

“ Wherefore should my lady think 
so 

“ Because your language is that of a 
scholar, and your bearing is not that of 
a hind,” replied the princess, fixing her 
eyes in .an inquiring manner on his 
countenance—amanner that told plainly 
she was con.scious that there was some 
attempt at deception on foot. 

His audacity was not proof against 
the calm searching glance thus bent 
upon him, but the deep blush that co¬ 
loured his cheek was reflected back on 
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that of the princess, when .'ilu; rccopf- 
nized, in his attempt to meet her scru¬ 
tiny, the large blue eyes of the liancl- 
sonic knight wlio hiid defe;ited tin; 
.shaggy monster in the chiircli on the 
preceding evening, and who had in 
fact occupied a considerable share of 
her musliigs and dreams, both sleeping 
and w'akiiig, ever since. 

The Norman perceived that he was 
detected, and .stood for a moment 
abashed, uncertain what were the 
feelings of the princess on the subject; 
but he was a young man, and n sin¬ 
gularly handsome man, and, with a 
vanity that w'as not unnatural under all 
circumstances, presumed that the royal 
novice might not have been more in¬ 
sensible to his advantages of person 
than he was to her attractions. 

Rallying his .spirits with thi.s con¬ 
soling probability, ho ventured to bend 
one knee before her and present her 
with the bouquet of flowers that he had 
previously prepared for her acceptance. 
It was chosen and arranged with a de¬ 
gree of care and elegance that suffi¬ 
ciently testified his gallantry and taste. 
It was bound up with a blue and 
silver ribbon tied in a genuine true 
love’s knot; nor was there w'anting a 
true love token, in the .shape of a 
bleeding heart, cut out of a ruby of 
inestimable value, which was placed in 
the centre of a passion flower—the very 
blossom w'hich the precious seeds from 
the garden of Mount Carmel were to 
produce. 

Odo, who had on the preceding day 
been .shown one of these flowers, and 
one only, in the gardens of the priory 
of St. Helen’s, with the assurance that 
there was not another in Europe, stood 
with open mouth and expanded eyes, 
marvelling by what dealing in art ma¬ 
gic it should have been transferred to 
the po.<y which the Norman knight, 
still kneeling, tendered, with all the 
eloquence of word and look that he was 
master of, to the acceptance of the Lady 
Matilda. 

“ (Jo to, sir knight,” said she, putting 
it back witlt her hand; “ I will none of 
♦ your gifts. Have I not this day, un¬ 
like a loyjil chevalier and true, heard 
you ■ stsiin your honour by a false 
#ivord ?" 

“ Nay, there, most lovely lady, you 


wrong me. I said not that 1 was the 
gardener of St. Helen’s.” 

“ No, but you did w'orse; you cor¬ 
rupted the fealty of a servant to say it 
for you, and did you not even now dis¬ 
semble to me your country, when 1 
challenged you for a Norman ?" 

“ And if I did so far outstep the 
bounds of verity,” replied the knight, 
making an effort to overcome his con¬ 
fusion, “ was it not for thy sake, peer¬ 
less Ahatilda—to gain the high privilege 
of breathing the .same air with thee—to 
gaze upon thee unrestr.ained—to listen 
to thee unobserved—tt> share with thy 
bondsmen and hired servants the Jiap- 
piness of tending on thee and doitig tliy 
biddings, only ho])ing at some distant 
time the felicity of receiving from thee 
a look, a word, or peradventure a smile ? 
—and if this be .s(j great a crime, fair 
maid, I am willing to undergo the se¬ 
verest penance you can find it in yoiir 
heart to inflict on the most devoted, the 
most passionate of lovers.” 

However s wcetly the lariguage of love, 
heard for the first time, might sound to 
the ear of the royal novice, she rose 
superior to the teinptati«m f>f giving ear 
to its blandishments, and turning away 
from the young and handsome suitor, 
wlio .still knelt .at her feet, she sjiid : 

“ Certes, sir knight, the love you 
profess for me is .strangely lacking in 
respect, tn* yon would not have ven¬ 
tured to assume such a guiscinent for 
the purpo.s(! of holding converse with 
me.” 

"Alas! fair and cruel one, sedulously 
guarded as you are from the sight of 
man, what other means are there by 
which I coidd approach you ?” 

" Retter not at all,” replied Matilda 
with much dignity, " than by means of 
artifice, bribery, and disgnisement to 
enter my presence withal." 

" Love like mine surmounteth Sll 
difliculties, and, if needful, overcometh 
all scruples to compass its ends, un¬ 
kind lady,’’ said the knight. 

Matilda smiled incredulously, " I am 
blameworthy,” she continued, "to tarry 
in this light parlance with you, but I 
w'ould fain ask of how long a date is 
this marvel-working ])assion <»f yours, 
of which, pardon me, the very existence 
seems apocryphal, sithence till within 
the hour my very face must have been 
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unknown to you ; ami, certt's, this 
device of yours wsis never undertaken 
lor love of one whom you had not 
seen ” 

“ Misdoiibtinjr lady, forget you what 
befel yester-eve, at vespers?” 

“ No; I wot well that you are tin; 
knight who courteously attacked the 
shaggy beast that iuvatled holy church, 
and valiantly and manfully drove it 
back to its nether abode—but what of 
that ?” 

“ Perchance you may also rciueinbcr, 
lovely JMatilda, that in your first alarm 
you flung away the cumbrous veil that 
shaded your charms, when, to my evil 
hap and sore misfortune, I madly gazi*d 
upon your beauty, and became your 
thrall.” 

‘‘ I do remember me, now,” re))lied 
Matilda, blushing deeply ; “ my lady 
aunt rcproveil me for unadvisedly ex¬ 
posing myself to the unlict'uscd gaze of 
men, especially of Normans, whose 
manners, she said, were of such a law¬ 
less kind, th<at it was a profanation for 
pure maiden ever to have been seen by 
such, sithence there was no coiiRidera- 
tion of honour, or evtin of sanctity itself, 
that would restrain them—peradventure 
at the moment, I deemed her a trifle 
harsh and shrewd in her prejudgment, 
thinking that there might at least be 
one bright exception ; but pardon me, 
sir knight, if I declare that you have 
convinced me of my error." 

“ You aj’c hard npou me, beauteous 
Matilila,” said the knight, “ and make 
no allowance for the ardour of a youth¬ 
ful pas«ion.” 

“ Which sprang, like the gounl of 
Jonah, in one night, and would wither 
as soon if I set my heart upon it withal. 
Go to, sir knight; novice though I be, 
yet am I well advised of the deceitful- 
uess and inconstancy of men ; albeit 
you are the first that has seen roy face 
unveiled, or held converse with me 
since I have abode in Wiltriu abbey, 
save holy Father Cenulph ; but since I 
have unwittingly been betrayed into 
such breach of convent discipline, I 
would fain put one more question to 
you. 

“ A thousand, lady, if it so please 
you, and I will answer them blithely.” 

“ An you had said truli), you had sa¬ 
tisfied me better, but I misdoubt me 
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that verity will neither suit ymir incli¬ 
nation nor convenlenc**.'’ 

Nay, try me, fairest Matilda," i*e- 
plied the knight, willing on any terms 
to prolong the conversation with the 
lovely recluse. 

iMatilda fixed her beautiful eyes upon 
him, nothing coqiiettishly, but with the 
.same calm steady scrutiny that had be¬ 
fore so much disconcertetl him, and 
said: 

” 1 would learn by what means yon 
won upon that hitherto trusty Odo to 
bring you hither?” 

“ That,” replied the knight, casting 
down his eyes uith an air of proud Jm- 
mility, “ would lead to the talc of how 
I became first acipiaint with your faith¬ 
ful hind, anil the recital of the same 
would better suit him than me." 

Thus compidlcd to step forward on 
the scene of action from the background, 
where he had hitherto remained an 
alarmed listener, Odo began to recount 
the history of his unlucky rencontre 
with Huger Feu de Maison at the cri¬ 
tical moment when hi' had invoked on 
the sumpter mule of the Abbess Chris¬ 
tiana the malison of passing to a Norman 
master. How his own life was in im¬ 
minent jeopardy from the violence of 
the despoiler, and how the valiant 
knight had not only saved him from 
murder and wrong, but likewise the 
.sacred mule of tile Lady ('hristiana. 
After which deed of prowess the knight, 
having obtained an accidental glimp.se 
of herself at vespers, had become so 
desperately I'nainoured that he had 
prevailed on Odo to assist him in 
coming to the speech of her by enacting 
the part of the Prioress of .St. Helen’s 
gardi'iier, and how he had at length 
consented out of very pity, lest a hand¬ 
some knight, who had saved his life 
withal, .should die of true love. 

“ Is all this strictly veritable ?" said 
Matilda turning to the knight. 

“ Upon the honour of a gentle and a 
idicvalier, every tittle,” returned he, 
laying his hand upon his brea.st. Nor 
could he help secretly admiring the 
discretion of Odo, who had enabled 
him to answer thus with a good con¬ 
science. Although the hind had ut- 
tereil not a syllable that was false, he 
had omitted much that w’as true, since 
he had not mentioned a word of the 
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gold he had received, and had, as a 
matter of course, suppressed his own 
assumption of the character of bruin, 
which he shrewdly suspected might 
occasion his incurring many personal 
inconveniences, and these, he consi¬ 
dered, might be happily avoided by his 
retaining that matter within the sanc¬ 
tuary of his own breast ; therefore he 
determined to treasure up that sin for a 
death-bed confession, where he would 
be certain, on a due expression of con¬ 
trition, to receive absolution without 
the infliction of punishment or penance 
from holy church. 

The knight observed with incon¬ 
ceivable delight that this narrative had 
greatly softened the displeasure of the 
fair Atheling; but heVniscalculated the 
Strength of her character, if he ima¬ 
gined that any favourable feelings to¬ 
wards him would suffer her to sanction 
any step inconsistent with her high 
principles of duty; for, turning towards 
him after a moment’s reflection, she 
said:— 

“ It is matter of deep regret to me 
that a knight who is capable of such 
high and chivalric emprize should place 
himself in a situation so beneath his 
character, and, I doubt me, influenced 
withal by most unworthy motives-” 

“ Alas !” interrupted the Norman, 
“ you know not as yet-” 

" Silence, sir,” said she, Wtiving her 
fair hand with an air of authority which 
he knew not how to resist. “ That I 
have listened to you at all was a breach 
of conventual duty, sithence it is on 
your part a clandestine, and on mine 
own a forbidden intercourse ; I, there¬ 
fore, hasten to close our parley by re¬ 
quiring you to depart forthwith, on 
pain of the authorities of the convent 
being instantly inforraeil of your in¬ 
trusion.” 

" Cold, passionless piece of per¬ 
fection !” ejaculated the Norman, “ and 
couldst thou in very sooth find it in 
thine heart to do such a deed to give 
up to certain ruin, and even to a death 
of torture, the man who has risked all 
these in the vain hope of winning one 
smile from thee ?” 

“ I should hope,” returned Matildia, 
slightly agitated, “that you will not 
force upon me so painful a duty by 
wilfully and ra^ly tarrying here at the 


peril of your own life and of my fame! 
Perhsips,” added she, in a less decided 
tone, “of my peace here, and of my 
happiness hereafter.” 

“ Small fear, I trow, of such result. 
Oh, suffer me but to remain, though as 
the lowliest of thy bondsmen, and let 
my reverential demeanour prove how 
little I am likely to endanger either 
peace or fame of thine I” 

“ Know you not that I daily pray 
against snares and temptations, .and 
shall I thus receive and welcome them 
when they are thrown into my path ?” 

“ Hut,” rejoined the Norman, “ the 
love I bear to you is of a kind th.at you 
need not blush to hear ; 1 am of noble 
lineage, endowed with every gift of 
fortune ; fame has smiled brightly on 
my crest in foreign fields, and what if 
I aspire to win you for my bride ?” 

“ Speak not of it,” said Matilda, 
clasping her hands together in extreme 
agitation. “ What madness could have 
prompted the thought. Nay, speak 
not, essay not to touch my hand. You 
had liefer seek a shroud to be your 
wedding garment, and woo Death to be 
your bride, .'is Matilda Atheling,! Why 
should I hear of love and marriage when 
their very names are to me as a knell ? 
The world with all its social ties, its 
joys, its sorrows and its hopes, are to 
me, as to one over whom the grave has 
closed.” 

“ In vain do you speak thus in order 
to crush ray Jiopes,” exclaimed the 
knight passionately; “for know I not 
by this token that you are no nun, and 
therefore still free to love and marry 
As he spoke he touched slightly the rich 
clustering tresses of paly gold that 
floated ailown her monastic Inibit. 

“ And knowest thou not withal,” re¬ 
plied Matilda, stepping a pace liack, 
“ that I am a king's daughter, a prin¬ 
cess doomed from my cradle to wed, 
without liberty of choice or refusal, 
whoever may^ be thought meet by my 
country for my husband, a fate from 
which the cloister or the grave is my 
only refuge ? Happy me! if the first 
be permitted! For I am, like all royal, 
females, the property of the state, a 
victim that must submit, unresistingly 
and in silence, to be crowned with 
flowers, and offered at the altar of am¬ 
bition or policy, to age, imbecility, or 
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wickedness! Yes ! I may be con¬ 
demned to receive, f<»r niy bvisband, 
one stained with every vice tluit can 
deiame Iiuinanity and dcfrrade immortal 
man below the level of' the beast that 
perishes! Merciful Heaven ! ere I am 
called to fulfil such a doom, may those 
eyes be closed in the dreamless slumber 
of the night of dt'ath, and these limbs, 
now buoyant with life and youth, be 
stretched cold and stiff amidst the 
silence of the tomb. 

She raised her clasped hands, in an 
agony of supplication, as she spoke, and 
the tears that hail for some moments 
been gatlicring ' in her lovely eyes, 
rolled down 'her pale and polished 
cheeks and fell in showers on her 
bosom. 

The Norman, deeply affected by her 
distress, was about to speak, but she 
waved her hand to silence him. 

“ Go, go ! sir knight, you have looked 
upon iVlatilda of Scotland in the anguish 
of her soul; I ask you not—who you 
be. I oidy bid you hasten from tliis fatal 
spot. You canm)t speak comfort to me. 
Destiny has placed a barrier impassable 
as the grave between us, and we must 
meet no more. 1 forgive the indis¬ 
cretion that led you hither, on condition 
that you leave this place forthwith, and 
forget that you ever entered it. Odo, 
conduct the Norman knight hence, and, 
on peril of your life, bring him not here 
again.” 

She then left the spot with an air 
that showed plainly she would not be 
followed or disobeyed. 

By St Edwartl, confessor and king, 
you have brought your adventure to a 
pretty close !” cried Odo, toucliing the 
arm of his mute companion, who stood 
lost in abstraction, with his eyes still 
rivetted on the spot where Matilda had 
made her exit. 

“Hands off! untaught varlct!” cried 
he, flinging Odo with violence some 
paces from him. “ Barest thou pre¬ 
sume to interrupt my meditations?” 

“ An I had thought they had been of 
the pleasantest kind, I had left your 
worshipful kiiightship to the full en¬ 
joyment of them!” replied Odo, as soon 
as he had recovered the breath that was 
well nigh beat out of him; " but heard 
you not my Lady Matilda's parting 
ciiimnands, which were, that I should 
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show your lordship some convenient 
mode of leaving the nunnery gardens, 
and, beshrew me, if it be not the worse 
for us both if we obey notfor if tlie 
Lady Christiana, our most holy Ab¬ 
bess, catches a Norman knight within 
the pale of her sanctuary, fire and faggot 
would be the coolest doom she would 
award us." 

“ Ila! ha I thinkest thou that I am 
to be threatened with the vengeance of 
hood and kirtle, like some baby girl, 
who has made false wmrk of her stitch- 
erics ?" 

“ Those may make sport withal of 
the lioness who never saw her unshenth 
her fdons. Kirtle and hood, forsooth I 
I toll you, sir knight, it were safer to 
defy uplifted sword and battle axe than 
to scoff' at the kirtle of our lady ablicss.” 

“ Is she then so very a vixen?” asked 
t'le kniglit. 

“ May your patron saint preserve 
you from encountering her in her 
wrathl'ul mood ; for if you were to fall 
into her hands, detected in this off'enct*, 
Henry of Normandy himself could not 
protect you from her vengeance. A 
niche between I'our cold stone walls, 
with a single loaf and pitcher, wuuhl 
be your doom, even if the Norman 
king tendered her half his realtns as 
your ransom, or brought sword and 
flame to the abbey gates to /ivenge you." 

“Tush, tush! friend Odo; my li¬ 
neage is too Itigh for me to fear her 
malice, she dare as soon take a flying 
leap from one of ytm pinnacles, as wag 
a finger against me, were my name 
tleclared.” 

“ Were yon the noblest and wealthiest 
in the land, my lord ; nay, were you 
the soir of him whom men cull the 
Conqueror—nay, woi-e you the Con¬ 
queror himself, and were prisoner within 
Wilton towers, it would profit you no¬ 
thing, but rether would add fuel to the 
flame of her vengeance, for the name 
of. Norman is an abomination to her, 
and she lacketli nought hut tlie power 
to visit upon the heads of th.at detested 
race the bitter wrong her country has 
received at their hands." 

“ And the Lady Matilda, is she of 
this fierce spirit ?” asked the Norman 
knight. 

“ The Lady IMatilda is as saintly as 
she looks ; yet, certes, she doth inherit 
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thus much of the spirit of her royal 
sires, that, when once her word has been 
spoken, it must be heeded withal, and 
she is altogether tis resolute in her meek 
temper as my lady abbess is in her 
angry mood ; and therelbre, sir knight, 
if you linger here in hopes of seeing 
her alter from her high resolves, I tell 
you it is a vain thought, and you will, 
by tarrying against her command, but 
incense her princely spirit.” 

“ If it be really tluis,” sighed the 
knight, “ it were indeed useless to re¬ 
main. Hold, good Odo,” continued 
he, “ here be nobles enow to make you 
rich amends for the peril to body and 
soul that you have risked in this ad¬ 
venture. Farewell, friend; the saints 
speed you, say I j and when you next 
need aid in your vocation, may they 
send you a better helpnoite.” 

“ A worse, sir knight, I defy Zer- 
niboeck himself to provide me,” re¬ 
turned the Saxon. “ Natheless, I 
thank you for your gay gold pieces, 
St. Dunstan, to speed them with luck, 
to the end whereof I shall make bold 
to spit upon them, saving your presence, 
and shall henceforth look upon Odo, 
the son of Tink, to bo a wight of as 
much presence as any burgher in Wil¬ 
ton, and the first man of his generation 
that ever put gold in his pouch.” 

CHAPTER IV. 

The kin;)' has written a Iiraid letter 
.tiiil sealed it with Ids hand. 

Anrient hallad. Sir Patrick Spence. 

Of Matilda’s thoughts, after she had 
satisfied herself that the handsome 
young Norman, had in obedience to 
her commands, actually withdrawn 
himself from the nunnery garden, we 
will say nothing; doubtless they were 
ns self-s;itisfactory as the consciousness 
of having performed Avhat she con¬ 
sidered a most imperative act of duty, 
could render them. It might be that 
her breviary book was perused with a 
less fixed attention tlian was her wont; 
nor will we take upon ourselves to 
vouch, that during the vesper service, 
she did not occasionally cast her eyes 
towards the portals of the church,—or 
that her voice .sustained its usual solo 
ii^the mass, with its accustomed clear¬ 
ness and steadiness. 


After the conclusion of the service, 
when the Saxon princesses had retired 
to the abbess's apartment, the Lady 
Matilda prepared to commence her 
usual evening occupation of transcrib¬ 
ing, on a fair roll of vellum, the diary 
of the Lady Christiana, setting forth 
in elegant Latin, the acts of charity, 
devotiomJ exercises, pious reflections, 
and celestial visions, tliat had occu])ied 
the holy abbess during the preceding 
day and night. It was with a mind 
somewhat abstracted from her task, 
that the royal novice proceeded, amidst 
a most unaccustomed array of blots 
and blunders, with the wearisome and 
egotistical detail; nor was she a little 
relieved by the entrance of one of the 
sisterhood, long before she had brought 
a ])eculiarly heavy dream of her holy 
relative, to a happy conclusion. 

Approaching the abbess with all the 
formula due to a reigning princess, the 
nun Elgiva, announced that a monk 
from London, craved instant admittance 
to her presence. The Lady Matilda 
laid down the golden pen with which 
she had been writing, and prepared to 
roll up the voluminous manuscript with 
;m air of unspeakable satisfaction ; but 
the lady abbess settling herself in her 
embroidered crim.son velvet chair in 
which she was seated, beneath a canopy 
of cloth of gold, said in an authorita¬ 
tive manner ;— 

“ How now Lady Matilda ! seem the 
celestial dreams and heavenly visitation 
of spirits, which the blessed Virgin has 
vouchsafed to me so light a theme, that 
you should cast aside the pen, even in 
the midst of a sentence of peculiar 
graciousness, and prepare to forego the 
the divine employ of perpetuating to 
other days these holy illuminations and 
ins])irations—because forsooth, a monk, 
peradventure on some concern of trifling 
moment, craveth access to our presence. 
Go to, we will not be so unprofitably in¬ 
terrupted ! Tell him, sister Elgiva, that 
the time he hath chosen, agrees not 
with our leisure—an hour hence, and 
we will admit him to an audience.” 

“ Dread lady—holy mother;—I will 
notify the same to father Wilfred, for 
so the monk calleth himselfj” replied 
sister Elgiva, making some steps back¬ 
ward to the door, and there performing 
a solemn genuflexion. 
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“Father Wilfred! hum—that is a 
Saxon name, and sonndeth right plea¬ 
sant to our ear,” saitl the abbess, beck¬ 
oning the sister to returnCanst 
tell his business, child ?" 

“ No, royal lady, he refused to de¬ 
clare it to other than yourself.” 

“ May he not be the bearer,” said 
Matilda anxiously, “ of the message we 
have so long awaited from my princely 
brother, Edgar of Scotland.” 

“ Peradventure it is so in sooth, lady 
niece. God wot our communications 
with our royal relatives are so nar¬ 
rowly watched by these acctirsed Nor¬ 
mans, that we know not from what 
quarter they may arrive, nor by what 
messengers to expect them. Therefore, 
after you have finished your Latin ver¬ 
sion of my diary, we will admit this 
stranger to our jjresetice.” 

“Dearest lady,” said Matilda, “will 
it not then be over late to hold confer¬ 
ence even with a holy brother,—for the 
curfew bell will have sounded long ere 
that task can be com]}leted 

“ Ah! curfew bell,” echoed the ab¬ 
bess in a tone of wrathful displeasure ; 
“ and is it from the lips of a daughter 
of the royal Athclings, that I hear the 
name of that knell of Saxon liberty 
uttered. Shame on thee, princess ! Art 
thou turned slave to Norman laws, and 
Norman lordsNot so, thy kinswoman ; 
for by the holy rood, if thy task, which 
it seems to irk thee, no little to per¬ 
form this night, be not concluded be¬ 
fore midnight, my fires and torches 
shall blaze, despite of Norman tyranny, 
and Norman tyrants ; ' And they hated 
the light, for their deeds were darh ,’'' 
continued she, bending forward, and 
devoutly crossing herself as she re¬ 
peated the appropriate quotation : then 
resuming her tone of fierce defiance— 
“ And if this unknown monk be a 
Norman spy, let him report the matter 
at the foot of Henry of Normandy’s 
throne, an he will I—The race of Al¬ 
fred were not bom to bow them to the 
mastery of the bastard born !” 

“Were it not better that I concluded 
your Grace's diary,after you have given 
audience to this monk ; may be, his 
errand brooks no delay,” replied the 
princess. 

“ I can scarcely imagine what affairs 
or tidings, he may have to impart, that 


can be of equally high import with the 
matters on which you are engaged. 
Ilowbeit as yon are the child of my 
elder sister, I will permit your desire 
to be gratifietl, and will grant audience 
to this monk before your saintly clerk¬ 
ship is brought to a close for this even¬ 
tide. Sister Elgiva, usher the monk 
to our presence forthwith, and adver¬ 
tise him of the reverential manner it 
behoves him to assume, on entering 
our presence. 

After a delay of some minutes, the 
monk was introduced into the state 
apartment, which he entered with such 
outward manifestations of ])rofound 
res])cct .md veneration for its noble in¬ 
mates as evinced that the nun had been 
minute in lier instructions to him on 
the subject, and that he had duly pro- 
fitted by the lesson. 

Ilis dress was that of a Cistercian, 
differing in no respect from that gene¬ 
rally worn by the brethren of that 
ancient order. His figure was rather 
above the middle-height, and its grace¬ 
ful proportions were rendered still more 
striking, by the flowing drapery of his 
monastic garments ; but his face was 
shaded by the cowl of his <)rder, which 
he attempted not to raise. The haugl'jty 
Christiana, returned his reverential sa¬ 
lutation of bending one knee to the 
ground, by a slight inclination of her 
head—so slight indeed, as to be scarcely 
perceptible. The monk retreated a few 
paces backward, and crossing his hands 
on his bosom, stood in an .attitude 
of profound respect, waiting till she 
should address him. The abbess pointed 
in silence to a low stool, covered with 
rich tapestry, and made a sign that he 
should be seated. 

“Not so, holy mother,” said the 
monk, breaking silence. “ It befits not 
a poor Cistcrci.an, the lowest of his 
order, to be seated in the presence of 
the great grand-daughter of the royal 
Ethelred, and her no less royal niece, 
the daughter of the king of Scots.” 

He bowed yet lower, as he spoke to 
each lady, than he had done at his first 
entrance. 

“ .Son,” said the Abbess Christiana, 
somewhat gratified by this homage to 
her dignity ! “ you speak the language 
of a true Saxon, but it is with a Nor¬ 
man tongue.” 

B 2 
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“Blessed St. Edward to speed, royal 
lady were there no Saxons whom the 
distractions of evil times, and the y)eril- 
ous usurpations of the Dane reduced 
to the condition of wanderers in France, 
Normandy, and even lands more re¬ 
mote from their native island, whose 
children beinj^ bom, and passinj? their 
earlier years in distant climes, ac(jnired 
a foreign accent so strongly, that their 
speech resembleth not their mother 
tongue.” 

“Although your voice may sound 
unmusical t<i us,” replied the abbess; 
“there is, doubtless, much of truth in 
yopr remark, and I am the more willing 
to admit the same, by reason that I my¬ 
self was born in exile; and though I 
sprung of the purest Saxon blood of 
the seed royal, yet have I never yet 
been so fortunate as to ovcrctiine tiie 
accent of the Huns, which is percepti¬ 
ble in my speech unto this day.” 

“ Not otherwise, holy lady, than tliat 
it addeth a grace and dignity which we 
vainly seek in the speech of island- 
born Saxons,” said the monk. 

The haughty Christiana, acknow¬ 
ledged the eonij)limcnt with a gracious 
inclination, ;ind her fair niece cast a 
penetrating glance upon the ready flat¬ 
terer, as if to enquire liow far he had 
compromised his sincerity in his excess 
of courtesy; but his cowl too much 
overshadowed his features, to permit 
their expression to be perceptible. 

The lady Christiana, being greatly 
conciliated by the courtly manners of 
father Wilfred, condescended to iiupiire, 
in a somewhat gracious manner, the 
purport of his visit. 

The monk at this demand, took from 
his bosom afdd <jf vellum, bearing the 
impression of the episcopal seal of Can¬ 
terbury, and atlvanced to the footstool 
of the chair of state, in which the royal 
abbess sate, and presented the epistle 
to her on one knee, saying at the same 
time:— 

“ This precious vellum, whereof I 
am the unworthy, but much honoured 
bearer, is addressed to your royal hands, 
most noble Christiana, by the holy and 
reverend primate of England, Anselm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury; who send- 
eth his pastoral greetings to you, and 
beseecheth you to give your unpre¬ 
judiced, attention to the contents of his 


epistle, which arc, he biddeth me de¬ 
clare, of deep import to the welfare of 
yourself, and of your royal niece, Ma¬ 
tilda of Scotland.” 

Tlie brow of the abbess darkened, 
as her eye glanced on the archbishop's 
letter, wliich she continued to contem¬ 
plate for some moments, without at¬ 
tempting to break the seal, or sever 
the ligature that bound it. 

“ The name of a Norman primate of 
England, is as odious to a Saxiui prin¬ 
cess, as that of a Norman king,” said 
she, sternly. 

“ Is then the holy Anselm, the first 
Norman who has filled the bigli office 
of metropolitan, niy lady abbess 
,asked fither Wilfred. “I wot well,”coj>- 
tinued he, “ that the saintly Edward, 
promoted Norman liobert, to that high 
office; and where is the Saxon that 
will affirm auglit ean be wro’ig, winch 
is done after such exalted example." 

“ What can the spiritu.al and tempo¬ 
ral counsellor of Henry of N(»rmandy 
have to communieate to a princess of 
the royal line, wl'.o'.e family suffers 
default’ of their right through usurpers, 
who got the crown by wrong aiul rob¬ 
bery 

“ Surely, noble lady, your wrath 
Avere more justly directed against the 
memory of tiie jjroud son of Earl (Jod- 
Avin, Avho dispossessed the Saxon line 
of llie Mieeession. It av.ms not from the 
race of Alfred, or of Etlielred, tli.at 
the com|ucrIng Norman Avrcnclied the 
sceptre of' I'liiglaiKl, but from the gr.asp 
of usurping Harold, during Avhose reign 
the Athclings Avci'e exiles, wanderers, 
and beggars.” 

“ Ah ! false priest, darest utter such 
presumptuous insolenceexclaimed 
the abbess, flushing crimson deep, and 
starting from her chair with menacing 
gesture. 

“ Nay, fret not mine honoured 
lady, at bearing truth,” said iMatilda. 
“ Young as I was when I becmie an 
orphan, 1 can well remember hearing 
my BAother and mine uncle, the royal 
Atheliiig, recount the details of their 
adventures, perils, and sorrows, when 
in exile; and the more by this token, 
that my young eyes woidd overflow 
for very pity, as I listened.” 

“ Aye, liearken to your royal kins¬ 
woman, my lady abbess,*’ rejoined 
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father Wilfred;—“ she wots well that 
the Normans found not the line of 
Atheling on the throne, when they en¬ 
tered England—rather as your avengers 
than your foes.” 

“ Thou art no less a Norman in 
hejirt, than in speech, and art, I doubt 
me not, well paid for singing thy subtle¬ 
ties to a tune like that in this presence. 
The bastard William, and his Norsemen 
adventurers, entered England, as tlie 
avengers of the royal Atliclings, sayest 
thou ? Why, then, in the name of holy 
St. Diinstan, did they not proceed to 
restore my brotlier Edgar to his just 
rights, after- they had punished the 
false robbei*, son of Godwin, who had 
wrested them away ?” 

“ Softly, lady ; '-oftly,” returned the 
monk ; “ the Normans, did but follow 
after the practice, whereby your Sa.xon 
anc(‘stors got possession of tlic princi¬ 
palities of the ancient Ih itish inhabit¬ 
ants of tins island. Your Sa.\onscame 
hither like a dark cloud of locusts, to 
rescue the Britons out o^‘ the hands of 
the etieroaehing Piets. What the Nor- 
^m;ms now are to you, so ncre your 
Saxon forefathers to the British that 
they eame to aid ; and thus doth a 
nation in process of time, change its 
masters and its lr.ws ; but ever more is 
the new comer held as the most op¬ 
pressive, merely because his deeds are 
freshest in men’s memories. What 
were your Saxon ancestors, but inva- 
ilers, robbers, and e.pprcssors, and call 
you not your Normfin conf]uer«jrs by 
all these brave epithets ? The talc of 
your rights, and of our wrongs, may 
be briefly told in these words:—A 
mighty robber possessed himself of 
another man’s property, and held it 
with a strong hand until one mightier 
than he arose, and with a stronger 
hand still, rent it from the descendants 
of the first;—thus the ill-gotten spoils 
have passed from one rufhan to ano¬ 
ther.” 

“ Your glozing so])histry is poured 
into an car that heeds it not,” returned 
the abbess, scornfully. “I wis the 
wily Anselm sent you hither in hopes 
of betraying the blood royal of the 
line of Alfred, into a mean acquiescence 
w’itli the duke of Normandy’s usurpa¬ 
tion, and to insure our quiet submission 
to his yoke; but tell that priest of 


Baal, that he and his master may thank 
alone the h'cbleness of our sex, for the 
apparent quiescence of Christiana and 
Matilda Alheling ; and this is the only 
security of the Norman, from seeing 
them assert their rights in battle field.” 

“ Anil will the Lady Matilda, say 
thus ?” inquired the monk, turning 
with some anxiety in his air at the 
Scottish princess. 

“ In good sooth—holy father—njy 
thoughts never assumed so warlike a 
position,” replied IMatilda, smiling. I 
have all the feminine timidity, or if my 
lady aunt will have it so, the feeble 
spirit of weak women in my breast; 
and if my noble a!id right valiant bro¬ 
ther and king, Edgar of Scotland, feel 
no disposition to dispute the crown of 
England, Avhich Henry of Normandy 
wears dr Judo, I see no reason where¬ 
fore I should become a damoscl errant, 
and forsaking divStaff and s])indle, run 
niy lance a tilt against his title.” 

“ But what 4f Henry of Normandy, 
should ])rove his grateful sense of your 
lovely feminine moderation, by laying 
that coveted bauble, the diadem of En g¬ 
land, at your feet; and entreating you, 
royal and beautiful IMatilda, to share it 
witli him, as his well beloved consort,” 
asked the monk. 

The colour (lushed over the fair face 
of IMatilda, at these words, then fading, 
left her cheek of a marble paleness, as 
she replied. 

I do not consider myself bound to 
give an answer to every foolish query 
tiuit may be pro]>osed by those who are 
willed to gratify their unauthorized 
curiosity.” 

Craving pardon, most royal Ma¬ 
tilda, my query was by no means un¬ 
authorized, as you will know etlsoons, 
when the holy lady abbess shall have 
deigned to peruse the letter of the 
pious Anselm of Canterbury.” 

The lady Christiana, with a look in¬ 
dicative of n'uch distaste, broke the 
archbisl’.op’s seal, and commenced the 
perusal of his epistle. 

The monk eyed from beneath his 
cowl as she read; Matilda too, not 
wholly uninterested in the contents ot 
the letter, with a varying countenance, 
watched the features of her aunt, as 
she glanced over the writing, but be¬ 
fore the abbess had read many lines. 
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she flung the scroll contemptuously on 
the ground, exclaiming in a stern high 
voice— 

“ Ilis wife! I swear by all angels, 
saints, and martyrs, that I would sooner 
see her on her bier, than on his throne. 
Aye, and would rather join in singing 
the death masr. over her fair cold 
corpse, than give my consent to the 
blood royal of the Athelings being 
mixed with that of the base-born Nor¬ 
man spoiler.” 

Tile monk stepped forward in the 
agitation, and confronting the abbess, 
seemed as if about to reply in terms 
of equal disdain to her contemptuous 
commentary on the archbishop's letter, 
but mastering his passion by a strong 
mental effort, he drew from his bosom 
another letter, saying, as he presented 
it to the haughty Christiana, in a voice 
of suppressed emotion :— 

" Know you this hand and seal, 
madam?” 

Slie east a glance of cold enquiry 
upon the seal and superscription. 

“ It is the writing of my nephew, 
tlio king of Scotland,” said she, with 
an air of indifference. 

And if it be,” rejoined the monk ; 
“ it is your duty methinks to read it.” 

“ Jly duty,” said she, fiercely; “ w'ho 
shall dare to prescribe it to Cliristiana 
Atheling ? Not the boy Edgar, my sis¬ 
ter’s sou, whom I have whilome dandled 
on my knee ofitimcs I wis. Wliat means 
he by corresponding witli me, through 
tlic agency of a creature belonging to 
the suite of the Norman archbishop.” 

“If you will please to break the 
sc;d of his letter, ])eradventure it may 
afford ycju the information you desire ; 
and also make you acquainted with his 
Avill and pleasure on a more important 
subject,” responded the monk. 

“ Now marry, master monk, if Edgar 
of Scotland, shall have so far forgotten 
the wrongs of his mother’s house, and 
his title to the English monarchy, 
which in right of her is vested in his 
own jierson, a.s to interpose his autho¬ 
rity in behalf of this most unnatural 
marriage, 1 will crush his letter be¬ 
neath my foot, with as much scorn as I 
liave trampled on that of the sometime 
Abbot of Bee;—and I will henceforth 
hol#him as a stain to our race, and an 
alien from my affections.” 


“ Nevertheless, he will not hold you 
excused from reading his letter,” said 
the monk, drily. 

“I am not his subject, nor am I 
bound to submit to his injunctions,’' 
retorted the abbess. “ His sister may 
render obedience to his authority, and 
peruse his epistle, if she list; but from 
the hint I have gathered of its purport, 

I will none of it.” She flung the 
scroll of the king of Scotland to Ma¬ 
tilda, as she spoke. 

With a faltering hand, Matilda broke 
the seal of her brother’s letter, and 
silently read as follows :— 

“Health, happiness,and loving greet¬ 
ing, from Edgjir of Scotland, to his 
much honoured and well-beloved kins¬ 
woman, the most holy and illustrious 
Lady (’hristiiina, abbess of Wilton. 

“ Whereas, most loving aunt, the 
dolorous condition of our 8axon friends 
and sometimes subjects dc jure, in the 
bleeding and distracted realm of Eng¬ 
land, have been made known to us 
with great lamentations, from tlivers 
(juarters; and the voice of their mourn¬ 
ing hath been heard by us—so that our 
innermost heart hath melted with c«)m- 
passion, and our bowels have yearned 
over their piteous and calamitous estate, 
—and we were minded to have done 
somewhat notable towards the amelit>r- 
ation of their miseries;—if so be the 
complexion of the times, and the exi¬ 
gencies of our affairs in Scotland, had 
permitted us to advance our armies to 
their iissistancc. 

“ Howbeit the increased strength of 
tlie Norman throne, rendering all 
thoughts of restoring the Saxon mo¬ 
narchy in England, either in our own 
person, or that of any branch of our 
family, a fond imagining, which if 
cherished, might add to the effusion of 
much Christian blood—yea, of that of 
our dearest friends, and most faithful 
adherents,—we, therefore, for the sake 
of 'those who love our cause well and 
faithfully, have in our gracious plea¬ 
sure, consented to put an end to these 
so great distractions, by the immediate 
marriage of Henry of Normandy, king 
of England, dc facto, and by right <»f 
conquest, with our royal and right well 
beloved sister, Matilda Atheling, now- 
dwelling under your care and prudent 
guardianship, in the abbey of Wilton, 
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whom the said king Henry hath de¬ 
manded of us in marriage, to the end 
that all jai-ring feuds and hurtful dif¬ 
ferences, may cease between Normans 
and Saxons, by the happy union of the 
blood of both royal lines, in tlic issue 
«>f such marriage, whicli we pray may 
be numerous and hopeful; and here¬ 
with do we ])ledgc ourselves on the 
faith of a Christian prince, and the 
honour of a knight, hi renounce what¬ 
soever right and claim we may possess 
to the crown of Knghmd, in favour of 
our beloved sister, Alatilda. And we 
charge her to yield loyal and cheerful 
t)bedience to this, our royal will and 
pleasure, by becoming the wedded wife 
of Henry of Normandy, so soon as you 
sliall have prepared lier for this happy 
change in her condition. 

Farewell, we salute yoji both. 
(Jiven from our royal palace <»f Scone, 
this twenty-sixth day of June. 

Witness our hand and seal, 

Eooau Rkx.” 
The letter of her royal brother fell 
from the liand of IMatilda, and she 
bowed her head on the writing-table 
before her, witliout uttering a syllable 
in comment. The pertinacious monk, 
took up the writing, and presented it 
in silence to the abbess Christiana. 

The powerful effect which the peru¬ 
sal of that letter h.ad had on the usually 
calm and unruffled mind of Alatilda, 
inspired the abbess with sufficient cu¬ 
riosity, to overcome her determination 
of not reading the communication that 
her nephew liad addressed to her;—so 
slie condescended to take the vellum 
Irora the band of father Wilfred, and 
proceeded to examine its contents, but 
when she arrived at the conclusion— 
fire flashed from lier eyes—she started 
frfun her throned seat, and reared her 
proud form to its utmost height, then 
casting the letter on the floor, she 
treated the royal autograph with no 
more respect, than she had shown to 
that of the archbishop, and waving her 
hand for the monk to leave her pre¬ 
sence, she thundered at the height of 
her powerful voice:— 

" Begone, base slave ! Foul disgrace 
to the name of Saxon (if indeed Saxon 
thou beest), and tell tlie wily Anselm, 
sometime abbot of Bee, and the boy 
Edgar of Scotland, that Christiana, the 
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last of the Athelings, hath trampled on 
their letters, and deems her everlasting 
contempt the most fitting answer to 
them.’' 

The monk stood fairly at gaze, and 
for a moment unable to form a reply 
to the holy virago. He looked silently 
from her wrathful vivacity, to the ex¬ 
pressive but motionless despair of Ma¬ 
tilda, which was visible in her attitude, 
though lier face was hidden. lie hesi¬ 
tated for a moment, and then proceeded 
to say :— 

“ I will forbear to urge the matter at 
this present time, sithence the proposal 
of king Henry’s alliance is so evilly 
taken ;—but my lord the archbishop, 
will be in Wilton in a few hours, and 
he, I misdoubt not, will set this concern 
in a light which will cause you, noble 
IMatilda, to view it, as a means of rais¬ 
ing you to the throne of your ancestors, 
ns consort of a prince t>f whom fame 
has spoken bright things ;—albeit his 
jiraise will better become the lips of the 
wise and venerable yirimate, than mine.’* 
He then after a low reverence to the 
princess, retired. 

The diary of the abbess Christian.i, 
remained unfinished that night; for 
when the urgency of her aunt had at 
last roused the lady IMatilda, from her 
deep reverie, to her repeated directions 
for the continuation of the journal, she 
replied, that she was totally incapable 
of committing another sentence l«) the 
vellum that evening, and rising with an 
air of determination that prevented all 
remonstrance, she immediately left the 
apartment. 

CIIAPTKK V. 

Was ne’er mons wail or sorrow rife 
In England’s isle, from deadly strife, 

(Since first her ancient rare arose,) 

I'Vom blade’s kern edge, or battle close.; 

( So they, who ancient l>ooks exjilore— 

The elders, wise m clerkly lure) 

Since first iip-came from Kastern land. 

The Aiiglian and the Saxon band. 

When o’er tlio broad oi'posind brine 
They sought the crown of Britain’s line. 

Ancient Saxon Ode, Trnnstaled 
by the liev, Parry. 

Tlie following day being the festival 
of St. John, high mass was jjerforined 
at noon, in the abbey church of Wilton. 
On her entrance, Matilda .speedily re¬ 
cognized the Norman knight who, ap¬ 
parently, perfectly unabashed by his 
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late disinissjil from tlie nunnery gar¬ 
den, was seated by the side of the 
bailiff of Wilton, seemingly devoutly 
absorbed in reading from a splendidly 
illuminated missal, bound in richly em¬ 
broidered velvet, and ornamented with 
golden clas})s, stars, and studs, 

IVIatilda blushed deeply beneath her 
black veil, when, from the first moment 
ol‘ her entrance, she detected his lus¬ 
trous blue eyes in vigilant observation 
of her every movement, and she intui¬ 
tively wrapped the cumbrous serge yet 
more closely round her, lest her own 
emotion should become visible. 

The Abbess Christiana, notwithstand¬ 
ing her hostile feelings towards all Nor¬ 
mans, especially to those of rank and 
warlike character, relaxed so far from 
lier national prejudice as to ackiiow- 
letlgc, by a condescending gesture, the 
service that she considered he had ren¬ 
dered her and holy church in g<*neral, 
by his m.anful encounter and valorous 
defeat of an audacious monster, who had 
shown so little sense of lier rank, dig¬ 
nity, and sacred office, as to threaten 
an assault on her royal person in her 
own camtpied stall. 

The knight acknowledged the gra¬ 
cious inclin.'ition of the head, with which 
slu* honoured him, by a bow so low, 
that the high waving plumes in his cap 
swept the front of her gilded reading- 
desk, then gracefully bending his knee, 
he removed his glittering cap, and 
said:— 

Holy and revered motlier in God, 
I humbly crave your benediction, as 
my reward for the exploit which it was 
my good hap to achieve, in delivering 
this royal virgin, and your sacred self 
from the presumptuous attacks of the 
foul fiend in the loathly form of a huge 
bear. 

The abbess rose from her canopied 
seat, and advancing to the gilded screen 
of curious antitpie carving ami blazonry, 
which separated the scats of the nuns 
in the cliancel from the rest of the 
church, she ungloved her white and 
jewelled hands, at id placing them upon 
the rich brown curls that parted on the 
fair broad brow of the handsome Nor¬ 
man knight, she pronounced, with im¬ 
pressive dignity, the required benedi- 
cito. ^ . 

The ^night bowed still more reve¬ 


rentially, as he rose from his knees, 
casting at the same time, a sidelong 
glance at Matilda, who stood for a mi¬ 
nute lost in astonishment at the extent 
of liis audacity in approaching her so 
daringly, in his own proper semblance, 
after the scene that had passed between 
them in the nunnery garden on the 
preceding day. 

The service had scarcely concluded, 
when a joyous peal from every steeple 
in Wilton, with the flourish of every 
in.>5tniment tlien in use, whether wind 
or stringed, together witJi the acclama¬ 
tions of all ranks and conditions of men, 
announced the arrival of that wise, pi¬ 
ous, and most deservedly popular pri¬ 
mate, Anselm, Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, in the town. 

The bailiff of Wilton bustled out of 
church, followed by the whole corjiora- 
tion, eager to be in time to address the 
distinguished visitor. The service being 
liappily brought to a felicitous finis, the 
priest and monks hastened to follow the 
example of the body civic. The con¬ 
gregation tumbled one tiver the other, 
in their impatience to vacate tiie church 
in the quickest manner, thattliey might 
not lose the chance of a peep at so im¬ 
portant a personage. In short, tlie sen¬ 
sation occasioned by the appearance of 
his Satanic Majesty’s siipjiosed deputy, 
in the shape of a huge monster, on the 
preceding evening hut one, was notl’.ing 
in comparison of the present confusion. 

The nuns appeared to be sensibly 
touched by the reflection that they had 
no free agency, and must, perforce, re¬ 
turn to their consecrated prison, instead 
of rushing forth with the rest of the con¬ 
gregation to obtain a sight of the re¬ 
verend primate and premier. 

When tlie arrival of the archbishop 
was announced at the conclusion of the 
service to the Abbess Christiana, Ma¬ 
tilda became so much agitated, that her 
emotion was scarcely concealed beneath 
the folds of her veil. The Lady Chris¬ 
tiana .drawing up her commanding fi¬ 
gure to its lull height turned to depart, 
her whole deportment and air showing 
plainly that .slic mediUited defiance. 
The knight remained in a few minutes, 
sole occupantef the church,gazing earn¬ 
estly after the princesses and their sa¬ 
cred train as they withdrew. 

To the archbishop’s first request for 
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an interview with the lady abbess and 
her royal relative, an abrupt and posi¬ 
tive refusal was returned by the Lady 
Christiana; but even her haughty spirit 
could not bear her out in opposition to 
the dreaded and all-powerful metro¬ 
politan. After a few messages had 
been exchanged, she gave up the point, 
and prepared to receive the visit of the 
primate, having first enjoined the pale 
and agitated Matilda to conduct herself 
like a true Atheling, to protest against 
the Norman alliance, and to plead her 
devotion to the cloister as a last re- 
sourct;, and above all, to appear in the 
dress of her order, and cover herself 
with the consecrated veil. 

When these points had been settled, 
the archbisho]), after a longer delay 
than the respect due to the primate of 
England warranted, was admitted into 
the presence of the princess. lie was 
attended by father Wilfred, and another 
monk, likewise in the Cistercian habit ,* 
both were closely hood<‘d. 

The holy and venerable Anselm, no¬ 
wise unruttlcd with the disdainful, and 
even hostile reception given him by 
the lady abbes.s, greeted the princesscis 
with a benevolent and courtly grace, 
saying 

“ I find myself in the honourable 
jiresence of the most illustrious Princess 
Christiana, lady abbess of this devout 
sisterhood of nuns.” 

The abbess bowed coldly, in acknow¬ 
ledgment, and the archbishop, turning 
to Matilda, continued: “Aiul of her 
royal niece, Matilda, eldest daughter 
to the late glorious prince, «)f })ious 
memory, Malcolm Canmorc, King of 
.Scots.” 

The abbess bowed again. 

“ Daughter,” said the archbishop to 
Alatilda, “ unveil yourself.” 

l\fatilda, with a trembling hand, 
raised the black veil from her face. 
The abbess felt strangely disposed to 
issue a counter-order, but forebore, 
wisely considering that it was a less 
perilous matter to defy the English 
king, than to offer resistance to the 
Englisli primate. 

“ Daughter,” said the archbishop, 
looking earnestly on Matilda, “ thou 
art fair of face, and art, I doubt me 
not. altogether well worthy of the high 
station designed for thee, of becoming 


the consort to the most noble Prince 
Henry, King, by the Grace of God, of 
these realms.” 

" By the help of the author of evil, 
say, rather,” interrupted the abbess, 
wrathfully, her passion in a moment 
surmounting her prudence. 

The saints rebuke thee for thy pro¬ 
fane rejoinder, daughter,” said Anselm, 
gravely : “ I charge thee forthwith to 
take heed to thy ways, and set a watch 
on the doors of thy tongue, lest the 
jiervorse words that ever and anon es¬ 
cape thet*, should bring upon thee cen¬ 
sure from the church, and suspension 
from thy functions as abbess, not to 
speak of public j)enancc.” 

“ Ah ! censure t)f the eliurch ! Sus¬ 
pension from mine oilice, and public 
])cnance, witlial! Base Norman priest, 
dare.st thou utter sueli ins»)lent threats 


to the grand-daughter of King Ethel- 
red r 


“ Aye, lady,” returned the archbi- 
sliop, sternly ; “ and would enforce 
them all, if needful. Therefore, what 


I said bt‘f(»re, I say again—take heed 
to your ways.” 

“ If, my lord arclibishop, the chief* 
purport of your visit be to rebuke and 
gjii'iisay niy revered kinswoman, and 
impress still more forcibly on us both, 
the desolate anti unprotected state of 
two females, tlic descendants of the 


roy;il line that wliilome swayed the 
sceptre of these realms,—I must de¬ 
clare such errand unworthy so holy and 
illustrious a man,” said Matilda. 


‘‘Not so, fair princess;—to enter into 
a needless and most patience-trying 
contest witli your lady aunt, so far 
from forming any part of the purport 
of my visit, is a thing that I shall most 
devoutly eschew. Yet I think it but a 
poiiit of wisdom to restrain her haughty 
temper, and intcm])erance of tongue, 
in tlie outset of our conference, le.sl she 
should say or do aught in this presence 
that my jjastoral character will not suf- 
ier me to wink .'it. I will now proceed 
to unlbld to you, royal Matilda, the bu¬ 
siness thf.t brought me hither, wliich 
is, that my gracious master. King Hen¬ 
ry, liaving resolved to compose the un¬ 
happy contentions between his sub¬ 
jects, by giving the nation an heir, in 
wliich tlie .Saxon and Norman line 


shall be united, has demanded you in 
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marriage oF the King oF Scotland, your 
brother and sovereign, and he, being 
desirous oF entering into the bonds «)F 
l)rotherly love and amity with King 
Henry, and looping to see the glories oF 
liis maternal line restored in your de¬ 
scendants, has been pleased to signiFy 
liis royal will and assent to the said 
marriage, and that you should Forth¬ 
with receive the noble and puissant 
Prince Henry as your lord jukI hus¬ 
band. Now, lady, what is your reply ?" 

JMatilda had risen From her seat, and 
supported herselF by the back oF her 
cliair, while the archbishop was speak¬ 
ing. Her check, very pale at the com¬ 
mencement oF his address, became oF 
the hue oF marble when he concluded ; 
;Mid when thus urged to yield her con¬ 
sent to her m.irriage, the thoughts oF 
whicli were more dreadful to her than 
the grave, she turned her swimming 
eyes upon her aunt imploringly ; her 
last ho{)s of escape being through the 
avowed hostility oF the Lady Chris¬ 
tiana to the bridegroom. The appeal 
was not lost. 

" Timid, Foolish girl, why do jmu 
not speak For yourself, and allege your 
objections to ally your pure and truly 
royal blood, with a lineage of base de¬ 
scent,” exclaimed thi‘ haughty abbess. 

“ Oh ; no, no !” replied Matilda ; in 
good sooth, such consideration weighs 
but lightly with me ; now Cod forbid 
that I should object to Henry of Nor¬ 
mandy, the shame of his grandmother, 
which was no sin, nor Fault of his.” 

“ Spoken like a discreet .and pious 
m.aiden,’' said the archbishop, “and see¬ 
ing no reasonable impediment can be 
urged against the intended union, it 
only remains for you to signify your 
dutiful acquiescence in the will of your 
royal brother, and to sign the contract 
of betrothment.” 

“ The thing miiy not be," interrupted 
the abbess; “Matilda of Scotland, is 
already the bride of heaven, and has 
been a veiled nun in this convent up- 
w.ards of five years.” 

“ Will the Lady Matilda aver this ?" 
asked the archbishop. 

' Matilda silently pointed to the sable 
veil she wore. 

The primate changed countenance; 
looked at Father Wilfred, and Fa¬ 
ther Wilfred turned to the other Cister¬ 


cian, and conferred some seconds with 
him in a low anxious whisper. The 
consultation ended by the latter step¬ 
ping from the background, where he 
and Father Wilfred Jiad hitherto re¬ 
mained silent, but apparently deeply 
interested listeners, and exclaiming in 
a most <lecisive tone : — 

“ Lady Abbess of Wilton, I chal¬ 
lenge the truth of this impediment to 
the marriage of JMatilda of Scotland 
and Henry of Normandy.” 

“ And I,” answered the abbess, in 
as high a tone; “ will m.^intuin it at 
Home, despite of Henry of Normandy's 
teeth.” 

“ You have no grounds on which to 
found your appeal to the holy see,” said 
the mo!ik. 

“ False and presumptuous priest,” 
replied the abbess ; “ hath she not 
worn the consecrated veil for years, 
within these holy walls?” 

“All mere masqiiing and mummery,” 
said the monk, bluntly ; “ tush, tush, 
my Lady Christi.ina; w<it we not well, 
tliat she wore the veil but as a protection 
from the licence of the Normans ? She 
is no nun, by’r lady ! in token whereof, 
I take this senseless bauble from her 
head, .‘ind ]>ronoHnce her free to become 
tin; w'ife of any man, provided only 
that he can win the consent of Edgar 
of Scothind, her brother and sovereign.” 
lie finished his somewhat hold speech, 
by snatching the black veil from JMatil- 
da's head, and flinging it on the ground. 

The high-born maiden shrunk from 
his near approach; the indignant blood 
(lushed her fair cheeks, and mounted 
even to her temples ; while the Lady 
Christiana, with greater scorn and re¬ 
sentment in her tone than Matilda had 
expressed by her look, tlemanded— 

“Who durst be so bold as tohaya 
profane and sacrilegious hand on thg 
veil of a princess and a nun professed ?” 

“ Even one who freely exercises a 
.brother’s and a sovereign’s right, over 
Matilda Atheling, madam,” replied the 
pretended Cistercian, flinging back his 
cowl, and displaying tlie handsome fea¬ 
tures of Edgar, King of Scotland. 

JMatilda, pale and faint, sunk upon 
a seat; she attempted to speak, but the 
words died away upon her li})s, for she 
perceived the wreck of her last hope. 
The Lady Christiana, unable to express 
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the displeasure which her nephew's 
conduct excited in her bosom, remained 
silently regarding the whole party with 
looks of scorn, which required no aux¬ 
iliaries in words. 

The King of Scotland approached 
his sister, and taking her cold and trem¬ 
bling hand, exclaimed:—“Why, what a 
coil is here, sweet Maude ; one would 
think that I was about to enforce the 
concealment of your charms for life, 
beneath yon murky pall, (here he gave 
the consecrated veil a most unceremo¬ 
nious kick,) rather than to wed you 
with a young, gallant, and handsome 
man, a king too, by’r lady ! I trow that 
is the only objection you can make to 
our brave cousin, Ilcni’y of Normandy.” 

“ Cousin! Henry of Normandy !” 
shrieked the abbess : “ now, by Zerne- 
boeck—” 

The archbishop crossed himself, with 
a look of horror. IMatilda seemed as 
though she could have sunk into the 
earth for very shame. Father Wilfred 
turned away, and smothered a sound of 
risibility, by pressing his monastic robe 
into his mouth, while the King of Scots 
fairly gave way to a long and deliberate 
fit of laughter, so loud and hearty, that 
the vaulted ceiling resounded with his 
mirth. Wlien, at length, he succeeded 
in recovering his composure, he be¬ 
gan 

“ 1 must say no more, sister mine, 
on the score of a kindred, the very 
mention whereof has caused a holy 
lady abbess, and my much honoured 
aunt, to incur so deadly a sin as profane 
swearing; and that, mark you, gentles 
all, not by any saint or demon, with 
which the lips of a good Christian 
are wont to be familiar—no good or¬ 
thodox oath, such as one would ex¬ 
pect from a clergywoman, but by a 
Saxon Pagan fiend, God save the mark ! 
and in the presence of a pious archbi¬ 
shop, and of a holy monk, withal. Yet, 
would I fain, were it only to make 
good my assertion, touching this said 
cousinship with Henry of Normandy, 
(I guess, if I were to name him by his 
proper title, of King of England, I 
should hear the names of Scogula, Thor, 
or Woden, invoked to my great con¬ 
fusion of countenance,) demand of the 
Lady Cliristiana Athcling, whether site, 
as well as my beloved mother, be not 


the granddaughter of a Norman prin¬ 
cess, Emma, the queen of Ethelred, 
which makes us, I wis, siuh close kin 
witli Henry, that I doubt, I\Iaiidc, you 
must wait patiently till a dispensation 
from the pope can be obtained, before 
you may lawfully enter into the bonds 
of w'edlock with King Henry.” 

“ Hrother, dearest brother,” said Ma¬ 
tilda, in an accent of supplication ; “ do 
not force me into this hated marriage.” 

“ Tush, tush, maiden, what canst 
thou have to say against it.'^” 

“ That I never, never can love King 
Henry.” 

“ And th.at, gentle sister, let me tell 
you, is a thing of which you can know 
nought, never having seen King Henry; 
now, as I have tlic advantage over you, 
in that particular, I will make bold to 
tell yon, that he is a mate every w.ay 
w’orthy of you. He is, in the first place, 
the handsomest king in Christendom, 
not even excepting the King of Scots, 
(wlio in favour, too nearly resembleth 
his lovely sister, not to be altogetiier a 
very goodly person.age.) 'rhen. King 
Henry is accounted one of the most va¬ 
lorous knights, and approved generals 
of this our day. He is courteous in 
his converse, princely in his deportment, 
and eloquent of speech, wnthal. He is 
so able and skilful a politician, that I 
prefer calling him my friend and bro¬ 
ther, to having him for my foe. He is 
said to play well on divers instruments, 
and is skilled in the chess; and last, 
which I think least of, though doubt¬ 
less, it will be no mean commendation 
to your favour, lie is considered the 
most learned man of his time, for which, 
•and div{*rs other endowments, (with all 
of which, I trust you will become ac¬ 
quaint, ere long), he hath acquired the 
sirnamc of Beauclerc. x\h, JMaude! 
art not charrnetl by the rare qualities 
that I have set forth, in thy affianced 
lord?" 

’ “ In sooth, iry brother, you have 
said enough to well convince me that 
1 am not worthy the high honour de¬ 
signed me ; therefore, I will venture to 
hope, that Henry may find some other 
princess better qualified to receive, and 
return his regard.” 

“ Lady,” said the archbishop, “ you 
have already heard that the royal Henry 
is desirous of conciliating his Saxon 
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subjects, by forming an alliance willi a 
princess of their own beloved race of 
kings.” 

“ Then,” replied Alatilda, turning an 
anxious look on her brother's face; 
“might not my si.ster fulfil this contract, 
by becoming the wife of King Henry, 
in my place 

“ Doubtless,” returned King Kdgar; 
“ she might, if Henry were so willing, 
but he will scarcely consent to the ex¬ 
change, since you are the elder .sister, 
and your issue miglit dispute the crown 
of England, in after days, by right of 
primogeniture.” 

“ liut that could not be the c.'.se if I 
remained a veiled recluse ; whielj in 
truth I woidd choose, with all my 
heart, before this hated wedlock. There¬ 
fore, if my sister Hlary^-” 

“ I tell you,” inlcrriipted tlic King 
of Scotland,” “ that she woidd esteem 
herself the most fortunate damoscl in 
(’hristendom if Henry could so affect 
her; but it may not be—you m'e the 
onesjioken for; therefore, sweet Alaiidc, 
gentle Claude, (|ueen Maude that must 
be, you Jire the maiden that sluill be 
wedded to him, by the light of our 
lady’s countenanLC.” 

“ Oh, this is spott to you, my dread 
lord, but it is death- aye, worse than 
death to the hapless victim of your 
ile-spotic will!” said ]\Iatilda, bursting 
into tears. 

“ Listen to me, sister dear,” replied 
the King of Scuts, changing his liglit 
gay tone i'or one of impressivi; earnest¬ 
ness. “ You are this d.-iy called upon 
to prove the bond of peace between two 
great nation.s; you will be to your 
wretched S.i-xon countrymen us the 
dove returning to the ark, when on the 
desolate waters,bearing the olive branch 
of hope and promise : and, like Queen 
Esther of old, you will be the means of 
preserving from death or utter ruin the 
remnant of your jicople. And are you, 
Matilda, one who would shrink from 
such high duties, from purchasing the 
proud distinction of becoming the guar¬ 
dian angel of your suffering Saxons, 
even at the price of greater self-sacrifice 
than that to which you are now called.^" 

Matilda while her brother thus spoke, 
rais^ her lovely eyes from the ground, 
and tire large tears that hung on their 
lung and shadowy laslies diminished 


nought from the expression of lofty 
enthusiasm which they kindled, as he 
proceeded to touch those chords that 
he well knew would vibrate in her no¬ 
ble lu'art in the most powerful manner. 

“ Brother,” she replied firmly, “ you 
have prevailed. I will receive the Nor¬ 
man for my husband. And should it 
please Heaven to make me the favoured 
instrument of alleviating the woes of 
my people, mine own sorrows shall be 
accounted as dust in the balance." She 
then continued in a less decided tone. 
“ We live not for ourselves iilonc in this 
chequered and troublous state of ex¬ 
istence, and even the hard price which 
it costs me to make this sacrifice, shall 
not be regretted or thought too dear, if 
I am tlie means of restoring pe:ico to a 
divided nation, and putting an end to 
the miseries of the oppressed Saxons.” 

“ You have well and nobly spoken, 
most royal lady," observed the arch¬ 
bishop. “ Yet I may not readily ima¬ 
gine that it can cost you much self- 
sacrifice to become ail this-” 

“And the wife of a young, handsome 
and gallant momirch to boot,” con¬ 
tinued lier brother. 

The princess looked down, and the 
tears swelled into her eyes again. 

“ There is more in this than meets 
the eye,” said the archbi.shop. “ 1 am 
an old man, ami possess some know¬ 
ledge in the intricacies of the human 
heart; in truth, the confessions of some 
of my young penitents have made me 
rather clear-sighted as to the matters 
that ofttimes weigh _ heavily on the 
breasts of gentle ladies.” 

“ It were as well, uiethinks, my lord 
archbishop, that my sister should con¬ 
sult you in priv.ate as to the cause of 
her trouble,” said the King of Scots. 

“ Father Wilfred,” answered the 
archbishop, “ is a wise man, and well 
skilled in controversy, and it may be 
that the Lady Matilda will receive 
more consolation in consulting him on 
the secret cause of her reluctance to 
fulfil this marriage than from me, of 
whose age and high rank in the church 
she will peradventure feel apprehen¬ 
sive.” 

“ Then be it so,” said King Edgar; 
“ retire, my .sister, to your oratory, and 
make full disclosure to Father Wilfred 
of whatever doubts may still perplex 
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your mind. But, I wot well, it is some 
superstitious scruple ivlatin*? to this 
foolish mummery,” continued lie, be¬ 
stowing a second kick on Ulutilda’s 
black veil. 

“ By all saints and angels I will de¬ 
nounce your sacrilegious conduct at 
Rome," exclaimed the abbess ; “ and 
whoever shall dare to wed tile nun 
Matilda, shall incur from the Pope the 
sentence of excommunication for him¬ 
self, and bring tlie issue of such mar¬ 
riage under the reproacli of bastarily !” 

“ Woman,” replied tlie archbishop 
sternly, your perverse assertions 
oblige me to delay the conclusion of 
these espousals, of happy promise, till 
I shall have cited your royal niece be¬ 
fore an assembly of ecclesiastics, to dis¬ 
prove publicly the objections which you 
falsely allege as impediments to her 
marriage.” 

Father Wilfred having, in the mean¬ 
time, entered the oratory with the 
Princess Matilda, was about to scjit 
himself in the confessional chair, but 
she prevented him by saying :— 

“ Not so, holy father; my full con¬ 
fession was made hut last week to father 
(lenulph, from whom I received shrift. 
To you I would but state the cause 
which renders me reluctant to enter 
into the estate of matrimony with the 
Norman king.” 

“ Proceed, lady, I am reatly to lith 
and listen to your reasons,” replied the 
monk. 

“Alas!” said Matilda, blushing deep¬ 
ly, and turning away her head to ct)ii- 
eeal her confusion; “ The image of a 
certain young Narman knight evermore 
intrudes upon my thoughts ; yea, even 
amidst my most pious exercises, and 
troubles me beyond measure.” 

“In verity,” replied the monk, “this 
rloth look strangely like one of the 
temptations of the world, the flesh, and 
the devil. Yet I must know how a 
maiden, wearing the veil of a nun, and 
dwelling within the impenetrable re¬ 
cesses of a cloister, became acquainted 
with a young Norman knight.” 

“ Father, I trust you will hold me 
blameless of evil intent, when I tell you 
how he presented himself before me— 
first, at vespers in ch arch, where in sooth 
I was more impressed by his noble de¬ 
meanour and outward beauty of form 
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and comeliness, than became a maiden 
destined for the holy v«>eation of a 
vowed nun. Furthermore, holy father, 
he greatly exalted himself in my siglit 
by his valiantly attacking a huge mon¬ 
ster, from the kingdom of Sathanas, 
which entered the church during ves- 
])ers ; and, being rampant for jjrey, 
menaced an assault upon my honoured 
aunt, but was defeated and driventlienee 
by the puissance of this Norman knight, 
whose image hath since that time been 
ever jn’esent to my f.mtasy.” 

“ N^iy, trust me, lady, the idea of a 
person, whom you have beheld but 
once, and never exchanged converse 
with, shall speedily fade from your 
memory, since he can have no hold on 
your aflectioiis.” 

Matilda shook her head. 

“ It may be,” continued the monk, 
“ that yon have seen him again 

“ Father, I will not disguise the 
truth from you, though I blush to own 
that this same valorous knigiit did al- 
terw.'irds enter the gardens of the nun¬ 
nery, by means of a cunning device- 
moved, as he indeed said, by love to 
me.” 

“ So tlien, lady, it seems that you 
exchang(“d words with this same hand¬ 
some knight.” 

“ Father, I did.-i-Yet blame me not 
severely ; because, on my part, it was 
hut by way of repreliension for his 
daritig deed ; and, so f.ir from listening 
to his beguiling and honied words, I 
affected a displeasure that in verity I 
did not feel, and obliged him to depart 
from the gardens, wliere he might safely 
have tarried without fear of discovery.” 

“ Then regarding this bold attempt, 
your feelings partook not largely of the 
nature of anger ?” 

“ On the contrary, it grieves me to 
confess, that it gave me a secret satis¬ 
faction originating, doubtless, from the 
sinful viuiity of self-approbation, being 
one of the most entangling snares with 
wltieh Sathanas besets our souls.” 

“ Right, fair (laughter; but it seems 
that his temptations have been nobly 
resisted, since you sternly dismissed 
your lover from your presence.” 

“ Alas, alas ! that was but half 
fighting the battle—albeit I dismissed 
him from my presence, I retained his 
image in iny thoughts. Aye, and I 
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fear me, treasured it in tlie hidden re¬ 
cesses of my heart.” 

“ Nevertheless, on mine honour I will 
answer that you will combat and over¬ 
come this weakness, and meet Kinjr 
Henry at the altar, not <»nly with a safe 
conscience, but with a willing mind." 

“ As duty demands the sacrifice,” 
said Alatilda, “it shall be made with 
wliat cheerfulness I may ; for I would 
not that King Henry should have the 
piiin of knowing that his bride came to 
the altar as a victim : if indeed, holy 
father, you think that I may, with a 
safe conscience, meet him there, and 
pledge him my faith in wedlock, while 
my heart yet beateth too fondly for 
another ?” 

“ Which remembrance, believe me, 
the endearments and tender love of 
King Henry will speedily efface. You 
are avised that no princess can ever 
hope to wed the man of her choice, 
therefore your royal lord Avill not ex¬ 
pect to be the possessor of your affec¬ 
tions before he shall have won them by 
his courteous and loverlike demeanour, 
after the solemnization of his espousals 
will have given him time to prove his 
regard." 

“ Then,” said IMatilda, deeply sigh- 
ing, “ you pronouqcc my scruples as 
unimportant.” 

“ Perfectly so,” rejoined the monk ; 
^‘and declare you free to become the 
wife of King Ilenry forthwith.” 

On re-entering the room of state they 
found the Abbess Christiana still vehe¬ 
mently protesting again.st the marriage 
of her niece with the Norman monarcli. 

“ Well, holy father,” said the King 
of Scotland, as the monk Wilfred en¬ 
tered the apartment, “ how fares it with 
our gentle sister. Has the maiden con¬ 
fessed freely to you her scruples of 
conscience 

“ Yea, noble prince,” replied the 
father, “and, by the blessing of our 
lady, I have, I trust, succeeded in over¬ 
coming her reluctance to this hopeful 
marriage.” 

“ Matilda,” cried the Abbess Chris¬ 
tiana rising and speaking with all the 
energy of her nature, “ you are a lamb 
of my flock, and I protest against your 
entering into these sinful bonds; but 
should you rashly and sinfully wed the 
NQrMUn prince, I will appeal against 


the validity of the marriage, and accuse 
him to the Pope of the crime of sacri¬ 
legiously espousing a nun.” 

“ And I,” rejoined the King of Scots, 
“ aver that she is no nun, but was ever 
designed by her royal sire and myself 
for the holy estate of matrimony.” 

“ What saith the young lady herself 
to this (picstion said Father Wilfred. 

Matilda remained silent. 

“ Lady, did you ever pronounce the 
vows of a nun ?” a.sked the archbishop. 

“ Matilda, I forbid you to reply to 
any cpiestion that shall be proposed to 
you w'ithin the bounds of my juris¬ 
diction,” interposed the abbess. 

“Then,” said the archbishop, “she 
must answer in another place. Matilda 
of Scotland I cite you to appear, within 
seven days from this time, before the 
Pope’s legate at a gener.al assemblage 
of ecclesiastics, held at London, there 
to answer to this que.stion.” 

“ She shall neither appear nor an¬ 
swer, my lord archbishop,” .said the 
abbes.s. 

“ Let any one refuse obedience to 
my citation, on peril of excommuni¬ 
cation,” replied the jirimate. 

“ I will be responsible for her ap¬ 
pearance, my lord; and, to ensure it, 
w'ill carry her to London myself. Aye, 
since tlie whole matter is at a stand, 1 
will commence the journey this very 
day. So to horse, my lord archbishop, 
and 1 will follow you so soon as my 
sister shall have donned her riding 
tire,” said the King of Scotland. 

" She shall not depart from the shel¬ 
ter of these holy walls into a sinful 
world.” • 

“ Right sorry am I, my lady aunt, 
to oppose and gainsay your wishes and 
behests,” replied King Edgar; “ but 
this is a concern of high import; I claim 
the right both of a brother and a sove¬ 
reign in this lady, and in virtue of this 
double authority will remove her from 
Wilton Abbey within the hour.” 

Then,” said the Lady Christiana, 
“ I will accompany her myself withal : 
for I leave not this fairest lamb of my 
fold in the clutches of the wolves of 
Normandy.” 

" Is not the presence of her king and 
brother a sufficient guarantee for the 
honour of the Lady IVIatilda,” askeil 
Father Wilfred. 
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No, master monk, it is not,” an¬ 
swered the abbess sluirply, “since he is 
degenerate enough to enter this realm 
(the sceptre of which is his birth-right) 
as a friend and vassal of the foreign 
tyrant whose base-born father usurped 
his inheritance. Oh! that I should have 
lived to see this falling off in the son of 
iny sister.” 

“ 1 plainly perceive, mine honoured 
aunt,” said King Edgar, “ that we shall 
agree in nothing save a journey to Lon¬ 
don. Therefore, my lord archbishop, 
as I said before—To horse!" 

CIIAI'TKR VI. 

“ Pli^rht mo your froth now, Kinp: Kstnioro, 

By liciivon and your ri^lil Imiid ! 

That you will marry mo for your wifo, 

And make me queen of all your land.” 

Ancient Ballad, Kiny tislmcrc. 

We will pass over the details of the 
journey to the metropolis, though, 
doubtless, they might have been cu¬ 
rious enough, could the needful infor¬ 
mation have been collected from ap¬ 
proved autliority. Suffice it to say, 
that equipages being neither invented 
nor thought of at that time, their tra¬ 
velling was performed on horseback, 
after the manner of Chaucer’s pilgrims. 
The abbess and her niece were attended 
by six nuns, the whole of which sacred 
company were closely veiled, and clrc.ss- 
ed in their conventual habits. Tliey 
rode on easy pacing palfreys, gentle of 
temper, and obedient to the bit. 

The Archbishop and King of Scots, 
together with Father Wilfred, were 
mounted on mettled steeds, destriers, as 
they were called in the language of the 
day ; and these they managed with a 
grace and boldness which might have 
suited the steel garb of knighthood, 
rather than the pe.iceful garments of 
the priesthood. They were followed 
by a large retinue of ecclesiastics and 
lay attendants. 

On the evening of the fifth day, they 
entered London, after a prosperous 
journey, which was performeil by easy 
gradations, partly out of consideration 
to the ladies, lest they who had not 
been accustomed to the fiitigues of tra¬ 
velling, should be overcome by pro¬ 
ceeding at too speedy a pace, and partly 
that the roads, or rather the bridle¬ 
ways, w’cre not only of so circuitous a 


route, that their eternal angles, elbows, 
and serpentines, added at least a third 
in mensuration to the actual length of 
the journey, but they were roi«gh, lu)b- 
bly, and difficult of passage; in short, 
the very reverse of our smoota-shaven 
turnpike-roads, which might, with less 
fatigue, be travelled on foot, tlian these 
on horseback. 

King Edgar would have conducted 
his aunt and sister to the palace, in 
Scotland-yard, Westminster, then, for 
th(? first time, prepared for the receji- 
tion of a royal Scottish visitor at the 
English court; but the Abbess Chris¬ 
tiana received the proposal in a manner 
that made her august nephew’s ears 
tingle for half a day at the remem¬ 
brance of the sharpness and bitterness 
of the language with which she forbade 
him to insult her by such an offer. Slie 
therefore took up her abode with ]\Ia- 
tiltla and the attendant sisters, at the 
Nunnery of Bermondsey, the lady sii- 
jjcrior of which was a kinswoman of 
her own, by the right royal blood of 
Ethclred. In fine, she refused, with 
the most ungracious pertinacity, every 
ofler of civility and attention that was 
made her by the archbishop, and even 
obliged her niece to decline a visit from 
Henry, who presented himself at the 
convent grate, and prayed for admit¬ 
tance to his bride elect. Neither Avonld 
she have permitted her, though in Lon¬ 
don expressly for that purpose, to aj)- 
pear in the archbishop’s court to an¬ 
swer his citation, had not the King of 
Scotland, after interposing his authority 
by message and letter to no purpose, 
appeared himself in person to conduct 
his sister thither ; when, finding all 
opposition useless, the Lady Christiana 
declared her intention of accompanying 
them to the archbishop's court, to the 
sore mortification of her royal nephew, 
who dreaded a public display of her 
haughty intemperance of speech and 
manner. 

• There was a strong sensation among 
all present Avoen the King of Scots 
appeared in the ecclesiastical court, 
supporting the young and timid recluse, 
who clung to his arm as if for protec¬ 
tion, and shrunk from observation, even 
when enveloped in her long black veil; 
but when he led her in front of the 
archbishop’s throne, and removed the 
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<lark drapery that concealed alike the 
beauty of her face and the perfections 
of her form, an universal murmur of 
applause, at the loveliness of their fu¬ 
ture queen, was heard, even in that 
grave assembly. IMatilda, looking still 
more charming in her blu.shes and con¬ 
fusion, stood, with downcast eyes, in 
silence. 

“ Maiden !" said the archbishop, 
“you have been sought in marriage 
by our sovereign lord the king of this 
land. Sir Henry of Normandy and Eng¬ 
land, to whom you have been affianced 
by the wise and illustrious prince, Sir 
Edgar, King of Scotland, your lord 
and brother. JJut, inasmuch as your 
aunt, the most royal Lady Christiana, 
Abbess of Wilton, has protested against 
your espousals, alleging that you be 
a nun professed, we cliarge you, a.s 
you shall answer it at the great day of 
judgment, to state truly, whether such 
impediment to your marriage doth 
exist.” 

Matilda raised her beaming eyes with 
modest dignity, and replied—“ I have 
been accustomed, from the age of fif¬ 
teen, to wear the consecrated veil, and 
to conform in all respects to the rules 
prescribed to the votarists in the Ab¬ 
bey of Wilton. It is for you, holy 
fathers, to declare, whether .such life 
constitute an impediment to my mar¬ 
riage.” 

“ Holy fathers !” exclaimed the i\b- 
bess Christiana, advancing, “the maiden 
is my near relative, and I am the Su¬ 
perior of the Abbey of Wilton, Avhere 
she was veiled a nun in her fifteenth 
year ; and I charge ye all, as ye sliall 
answer it to his holiness the Pope, and 
at the great and awful judgment day, 
that ye commit not the abominable sa¬ 
crilege of taking a nun from her clois¬ 
ter, to unite her in a most profane and 
unholy wedlock, seeing that she is al¬ 
ready the spouse of Heaven.” 

“ It is not the assumption of a con¬ 
ventual dress and veil that constitutes 
a nun, any more than putting tliem 
away, can absolve a nun from her 
profession,” observed the archbishop; 
“ since a maid may be a nun that wear- 
eth not the veil and habit of a religious; 
and another may be no nun, albeit she 
weareth both. The question therefore 
is, wheidier she have, before the altar 


of ()r)d, and in the presence of a holy 
bisho]), ])ronounced the vows of a con¬ 
ventual life, and formally renounced 
the world. Lady ^latilda of Scotland, 
I call upon you to declare, whether you 
have made such renunciation, and taken 
upon you such vows ?” 

i\.t this critical moment, tlie doors of 
the hall in which the conclave was held 
were thrown open, and there was a cry 
of—“ Place for our lord the king !” 

The entrance of the monarch caused 
but a temporary interruption ; for, in 
that era, everything relating to eccle¬ 
siastical matters was deemed of' an im¬ 
port so solemn, that the affairs of royalty 
itself were deemed .as trifling in com¬ 
parison ; and, when the king had taken 
possession of a chair of state, a very 
little more elevated th;m that of the 
archbishop, that »primate again rcitc- 
r.'ited his que.stiun, and called on rda- 
tilda to declare truly, whctlter she had 
pronounced the vows tliat bound her 
to observe a life of celibacy and sechi.sion 
from tlie world, at the time that she 
assumed the consecrated veil in the 
Abbey of Wilton. Matilda, blushing 
deeply at this question, the more so, 
because she was aware that her affianced 
husband was now present, to whom, 
however, from a natural feeling of de¬ 
licacy and timidity, she had not ven¬ 
tured to direct a glance, now rai.sed 
her eyes to reply to this demand of the 
archbishop, and encountered the large, 
lustrous eyes of the handsome Norman 
knight, bent on her face with an ex¬ 
pression of eloquent admiration, love, 
and tender interest. And could it, in¬ 
deed be, that in the serenely serious 
and majestic personage enthroned be¬ 
fore her, whose stately brow was sur¬ 
rounded by the circlet of England’s 
diadem, she saw at once the husband 
she had loatlied and dreaded, and the 
gallant Norman knight, w'ho had as¬ 
sumed the lowly weeds of a peasant to 
win her love, and who had obtained, as 
we have seen, some .slight interest in 
her heart, notwithstanding his auda¬ 
cious way of wooing. 

Her start, and the yet brighter suf¬ 
fusion that flushed with vermilion even 
her neck and forehead, and the con¬ 
scious tears that started in her dark 
blue eyes, as she lowered them beneath 
his ardent gaze, betrayed to the royal 
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lover that he was recognized. But all 
this, though matter for volumes in 
Cupid’s calendar, was the transaction 
of half a minute, and, before a minute 
more had elapsed, Matilda had uttered 
a full, decided, and satisfactory nega¬ 
tive to the archbishop’s question, and 
directly after heard, with a beating 
heart, the unanimous decision of the 
synod — that no impediment existed 
against her marriage, and that the 
church pronounced her free to be¬ 
come a wedded wife, and, perhaps, the 
joyful mother of children, who should 
unite the glories and rival claims of the 
Norman and Saxon lines. 

Exultation' and triumph sate on the 
brow of Henry, as he rose and ad¬ 
vanced a step forward, to receive and 


re-a.ssure his lovely bride, whom the 
King of Scotland led to the foot of his 
throne, and gracefully preventing the 
act of homage she was about to offer, 
he impressed his first kiss on her coral 
lips, and whispered— 

“ Was Father Wilfred right when 
he told you that you would meet Henry 
of Normandy at the altar, with a safe 
conscience and a willing mindor are 
your scruples still immovable 

“ Oh, heavens!” exclaimed Matilda, 
endeavouring to hide her confusion, by 
concealing her fair face on her brother’s 
shoulder; “.and has my confession to 
Father Wilfred been betrayed 

“ Not so, my lovely queen,” replied 
Henry, with a triumphant smile, “ but 
it was made to the right person.” 


THE VOICE OF THE TRUMPET. 

BY G. R. CAR'l'ER. 


The Voice of the Trumpet! light up the red pyre. 

And wave on the mountains the signal of fire ! 

Let its cresset of crimson empurple the sky. 

And tell to the brave that the battle is nigh. 

The Voice of the Trumpet! how proudly it told 
Of triumph and fame to our fathers of old ! 

When the banded ranks pour’d from the hills like a flood. 
And the eagle awaited his banquet of blood. 

The Voice of the Trumpet! its echo imparts 
An impulse sublime to the faintest of hearts : 

It proclaims to the hero a compieror's wreath; 

It proclaims to the craven dishonour and death. 

The Voice of the Trumpet! these mountains have heard 
Their pathless retreats with its melody stirr’d ; 

When the moon, as she rose like a bow o’er the storm. 
Disclosed to the landscape her luminou.s form. 

The Voice of the Trumpet shall pierce through the gloom 
Which hallows the silent repose of the tomb ; 

And the spirit shall spring from the mouldering sod. 

To the final abode of its Father and God I 

f—voii. xm.—JULY, 1838. 
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THE BOHEMIAN. A LEGEND. 


BY MISS EMMA 

Oh, beautiful Bohemian! in the deep 
wilderness, in the leaf-embowered re¬ 
cesses of the Hartz forest, that lovely 
face has been beheld, which, like a 
blossom blooniiiiff amid thorns, brought 
a living sense of sweetness wherever it 
was seen. On the banks of the Rhine, 
soft as the melody of its flowing waters, 
was the voice of a song heard, which 
echo lingered awhile to listen to—and 
in verdant pastures, in green-growing 
lawns, the lightning of such an airy 
footstep floated in the dance, gentle as 
the undulation of the winds, light as 
the fallen leaf in its motion, graceful 
and entrancing, as if the figure of Joy 
or Hope, beloved in the visions of 
youth, were there beheld again, en¬ 
chanting with the beauty and glory of 
nature. But she is gone—she is gone ! 
we behold her no more ! 

Oh, brave and mighty Bohemian ! 
On the rock and on the mountain his 
footstep might be traced; and, as a 
dark cloud passing before the sunlight, 
such was his stately figure to those who 
saw it. His eye was keen as the ar¬ 
row which he let fly ; his was the iron 
form of sinew and of strength, the 
woodland cunning and skilful guile 
which held the wild boar of the forest 
at bay, and bade the savage beasts of 
the desert crouch before him! The 
sound of his huntsman’s horn was more 
musical than aught else of nature; his 
presence spoke of power and protection, 
sweet to the heart of woman. He was 
the fleetest foot on the hill, the most 
wily forester of the glade; but the 
Bohemian is gone! he is known no 
more 1 

It so happened that Runulph, the 
Bohemian, was forester to Duke Lauen- 
dorf, whose territories lay near the 
boundary of the wide expanse of that 
Moravian wilderness which flanks the 
little state and princedom of Bohemia. 
It was that season of blithe action, when 
the nobles of those districts, delighting 
to hmit the wild boar through the hi¬ 
therto untravelled regions of the forest, 


WHITEHEAD. 

goad the wretched animal to the verge 
of death, and delight in the last strug¬ 
gle and conflict, which ends in his de¬ 
struction. This affords them that mo¬ 
mentary triumph which all semi-bar¬ 
barians experience, when they bow 
down in subjection those creatures of 
the wilderness which custom and na¬ 
ture have taught them to destroy. 

Fair was the day, and bright sun¬ 
light was shining in the heavens, when 
the Duke Lnuendorf and his huntsmen 
went out to the hunt ; the hollows of 
the forest resounded with the wild cry 
of the pursuers; the chased boar, goad¬ 
ed by the frenzy of desperation, fought 
bravely, faced boldly the pointed spears 
of his enemies, and, having fought to 
the last dying stroke, he bounded 
through the thick briars and furze of 
the wide woods, leapt into the last open 
glade of the wilderness, and here he 
turned round again, undaunted, in his 
last defence against the bravest hunts¬ 
man of the forest that dared to follow 
him—and this was Runulph, the most 
famed amongst woodsmen. Runulph 
looked coldly and sternly upon his 
prey for an instant; the boar saw those 
unflinching eyes fixed stedfastly on 
him; a moment was over, and the 
spear of the huntsman pierced straight 
through his brain—the animal plunged 
forward and fell at his feet. His con¬ 
queror smiled, as if in triumph, and 
said to himself, “ There is nothing 
which the brave and noble mind dare 
attempt, but it will succeed and, ere 
he could think further, the rest of the 
huntsmen broke into the glade; Duke 
Lauendorf was at their head and fore¬ 
most in the chase, but his favourite 
huntsman was there before him. 

“ Runulph has won the day,” said a 
female voice, more sweet than the 
herdsman's pipe on the hill, heard in 
the calmness of evening; " Runulph is 
the first in the field—the bravest and 
most fortunate of all!” 

It was the beautiful Ella, daughter 
of Duke Lauendorf, who spoke; and 
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those who were assembled, thoitp^ht 
that the verdure and loveliness of na¬ 
ture was more beautiful, only because 
her beautiful countenance gave lustre 
and life to the scene. 

“ Alost fortunate of any ! Oh, no, 
no !” said llunulph, the huntsman ; 
and, as the last of the troop rode hastily 
into the glen, they beheld Lady Ella 
leaning from her palfrey, to behold, 
still nearer, the person of the woods¬ 
man, while he, resting on his spear, 
seemed to be dreaming sadly upon his 
destiny of humble servitude and bond¬ 
age : he seemed to be doing this; but, 
no, it was a dream where Lady Ella 
only blessed the vision. He loved her, 
not only with such fervour as man 
loves woman, but with such energetic 
truth as man or woman may bestow 
upon the one being who is formed to 
be the blessing or the curse of an ex¬ 
istence. 

“ Oh, that he were not a woodsman !" 
sighed the gentle Ella. 

“I will attempt all things, do all 
things, but I will win her,” said Ru- 
nulph; but his thoughts w'ere inter¬ 
rupted by another object appearing in 
the glade. 

From one of the further avenues of 
the forest, a young girl, one of the 
'wandering tribes of the Bohemian 
gipsy, was seen advancing. She was 
clad in romantic attire, in purple, green, 
and scarlet remnants tastefully hung 
together, forming a picturesque, though 
ragged covering, short enough to dis¬ 
play the feet, the ancle, and part of the 
leg. She wore the long silver ear¬ 
rings, and silver fillet to bind the hair, 
peculiar to her people and country. 
The looks of the company were di¬ 
rected towards her, as she now ran, and 
now danced in a measured footstep of 
musical grace, approaching them. It 
was only in the last instant that she 
saw, or recognised them, for, in the 
wild imagination of her nature, she was 
dancing to the melody of the woods, in 
the free joyousness of her heart. But, 
when she saw the duke and his fol¬ 
lowers, she fell into more soul-breath¬ 
ing gestures of the dance ; with a wild 
song she accompanied her footsteps; 
no measure could be more exquisite, 
no music sweeter than that which she 
gave them:— 


" Blithe as the wind. 

Let me dance to the wind. 

And ne’er leave behind. 

Not a shadow behind; 

As the Iciif on the trees. 

Let me bend to its song, 

As a leaf on the breeze. 

Let me float still along. 

That nothing may heed me whenever I die. 
And only the wild wind bequeath me a sigh! 

" E’en as the ocean. 

Free as the ocean. 

With nature’s soft motion. 

As the wild waves in motion ; 

As the wild waves flow on 
From shore unto shore. 

And dance to the sun. 

As it shines evermore. 

Let me roam in the sunlight;—whenever I 
die. 

Only the wild waves shall yield me a sigh! 

" Bright as the sun. 

As the fair smiling sun. 

Whose glory is done 

When the day-time is done: 

Let my life ever be 

Like the sunshine in heaven. 

Which all men may see. 

Yet scarce know how ’tis given ; 

Let me pass like the sunshine, whenever I 
die. 

And only sweet nature lament with a sigh !” 

As the d-ince of the Boheml.an girl 
ended, she dropped her curtsey, and 
stood still. Duke Lauendorf gazed in¬ 
quiringly upon her; his nobles, with 
pleased admiration, even the forester, 
turned aside to behold her beauty, and 
Lady Ella smiled upon her, wondering 
how her own fair face and golden hair 
could ever excite attention, where such 
ebon locks and dark-dreaming eyes 
were ever looked upon. 

“ Who is the girl ?” asked the proud 
duke. " She seems like something to 
be feared; some creature .spoken of in 
our old legends.” 

“ We shall rue the day we ever met,” 
said she, sorrowfully. 

^ " She tells fortunes by the stars, my 
lord,” said llunulph; “and some say 
these witches of the wood speak .so 
true, she could have told you who 
would have killed-the boar this morn¬ 
ing, and more besides, too,” 

The’girl turned round upon the fo¬ 
rester, and looked upon him with looks 
where love and grief were strangely 
blended. “ Whj'did we ever meet?" 
c 2 
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she cried, wildly. What have the 
humble to do with the proud, or the 
rich with the lowly ? Proud baron, 
thy fortunes are fading. Sweet lady, 
your happiness is gone. Bold forester, 
your strength is henceforth as nothing. 
And, for myself! since the stars have 
told me, 1 have striven to set it aside, 
but in vain." 

Baron Lauendorf laughed in careless 
laughter as she spoke. The lady smiled 
incredulously. The forester expressed 
his disbelief. 

Come, come, I don’t ask for my¬ 
self,” said the baron, gaily, " but what 
is the fate of my daughter 

“ It is linked with my own,” said 
she. 

"And mine?” cried the Bohemian 
forester. 

“ Linked with my own,” she repeated. 
And, before they could .say more, she 
broke forth again ;— 

" Bound and link’d to one another. 

Fast as sister unto brother. 

Held by the dark chain of fate, 

Kver felt and known too late. 

Your sad life is bound to mine. 

My sad days arc held to thine.” 

Lady Ella turned pale at her words, 
but bluslied as the gipsy girl ad¬ 
dressed her. 

" Lady, as twin heart to heart. 

Whom life and sorrow ever part. 

Thou art ever dear to one. 

The woodland's bravest, dearest son. 
And thou lovest him in sooth. 

With deepest love and earnest truth." 

The lady coloured, and, with well- 
dissembled self-pos.session, turned her 
liorse’s head towards the avenue, and 
motioned to her train to depart. The 
gipsy caught the forester by the cloak, 
and detained him. 

" Forest youth, yet, turn away. 

From the fortune of to-day, 

I read that fortune in the sky. 

All you look upon shall die ; 

Your destiny my words shall prove. 

In vain you strive, in vain you love.” 

" A witch in her way, indeed!” said 
the baron, throwing her some money. 
" But let go the good forester’s cloak, 
he knows more of woodland deeds than 
woodland jargon. Farewell, pretty one, 
and good fortune to yourself:—^but one 
mor^ance.” 


The girl struck her castanets toge¬ 
ther, threw back the wild elfin locks 
that shaded her brow, and began a 
more measured pace of graceful motion, 
wherein the sorrow of love, the regret 
of defeated affection, was so admirably 
depicted, that even the bluff baron un¬ 
derstood the language of her movement, 
and smiled still more bluffly to conceal 
that he did so. At length she stooped 
forward, and gently bent to the earth : 
this gesture spoke with nature's sweet¬ 
est eloquence; it told that the anguish 
of love was lost in despair—so the lady 
and the forester understood it, but, to 
the rest, it seemed like an action of 
adieu. The baron threw her another 
donation. The party slowly and reluc¬ 
tantly retired, leaving the huntsmen 
behind, to twine a hurdle of green 
brunches, and carry the dead animal to 
the castle of their lord. 

The Bohemian girl slowly arose from 
the ground, and, with pale and forlorn 
looks of grief, bent her w'ay into the 
shades of the fore.st. From this fatal 
day, Runulph the forester and the lady 
of his love, were happy no more; and 
some have said, that a prevailing fate 
followed them. However this may be, 
he dreamed of her that night, and 
.she of liim: while the gipsy, in the 
leafy seclusion of the forest, lay down, 
not to sleep; but, with eyes fixed on 
the dark, she searched out, through the 
overhanging trees, two brightly shining 
stars, and these she began to question ; 
yet, the future comes, and nothing can 
avert it, but dearly did the gipsy girl 
love Runulph the Bohemian, and she 
would save him from his destiny if 
possible. 

More and more, and from day to day, 
the forester loved Lady Ella. If her 
favourite bird flew away from its sweet- 
bondage in her bosom, and fled ..awhile 
back to its native woods, Runulph’s 
whistle could alone reclaim it, or his 
fleet footsteps follow and lure it back 
again j he, done, could tend her in the 
hunt, conduct her steed over steep pre¬ 
cipices ; in fact, he only could charm, 
in all the gentle ways that manly love 
assumes to please its object; but the 
gipsy followed them with her thoughts 
from hour to hour. 


Twilight was just dawning, the 
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morning star was shining in the hea- anti by this she knew that she had read 
vens, when Runulph was preparing for the stars aright. 

the morning hunt. The gipsy was at “ Oh, let his fate pass away !” she 
the gate of the castle, where Runulph cried; “ bitl it pass away. This is my 
was leaning; he turned, as the voice of only prayer—my heart-felt prayer—and 
the gipsy greeted him. let kind heaven listen !” 

Night has passed,” said she ; a But a short moment, and a cry of 
heavy night to me. Oh, Runulph 1 terror was heard in the woodland ; the 
deep is my love for you j deep as deep shriek of Lady Ella followed. In an 
waters, and true as the coming day ; instant, more swift than lightning or 
but the stars forbid it!” winds, unchecked by rein or bit, 

" What would you?” said he, mildly, her horse rushed by, bearing his pre¬ 
fer he could not be unkind to one who cious burden across the forest; he sped 
only loved him too well. into the open path, and from thence, 

“ Go not to the hunt,” said she; “ not towards a frightful precipice frowning 
to the hunt. Better your love should in the distance. The girl started up, 
die, than yo'u meet her there. Stay and clasped her hands in mingletl 
here, and the poor gipsy will kneel and agony and supplication. But nothing 
bless you.” written in the stars shall be falsified ! 

“ I am forester to Duke Laiiendorf,” The bold forester started frcinx an open- 
said he, “ and must go whither my fate ing in the glen, and, with the swift 
conducts me. Oh, she is lovely as the foot of manhood, sped by the shorter 
light!” he cried, as he beheld Ella roadj his keen perception diseeriietl 
mounting her steed, prepared to accom- the moment of danger and the method 
pany them. of escape. He caught the rein of the 

“Lovely as thou art unfortunate!” flying steed: the gipsy saw no more, 
said the girl. “ Win a kiss from her “ Oh, he shall die ! he will die !” she 
lips this day—that kiss shall be thy cried. “ From this moment he is lost 
curse. Fly, fly, or perish!” to me for ever!” and she fled back to 

“ I know many men who would fly,” the native woods of her childhood, 
he said, “ but then it would be into her “ Dear Ella, all is safe!” said the fo- 
arms. Oh!—but why torture me, rester be not alarmed.” 
girl ? you see my heart, my feelings, “ Runulph ! good, and brave, and 
my folly — desperation. Go! leave kind!” she sighed, and fainted in his 
me!” arms. 

“ T’here may be one who loves you “ This day! this day !” cried the Bo¬ 
as well,” she cried, “but your happi- hemian. “Ilappy day!” and he dared 
ness is dearer than her own. Farewell, to press his lips to those lips, the dear- 
Kunulph ! but go not to the hunt." est in the world to him. 

The forester saw Lady Ella mount The gipsy shuddered in the far 
her horse; he thought of the gipsy’s woods : she felt his fate was sealed, 
words; he lingered in doubt and de- It was the happiest moment of the 
spondency ; she smiled, he forgot all Bohemian’s life, when, with that kiss, 
further, and followed her to the chase, he awoke to life again the lady of his 
“You will rue the day, madam,” love. And she smiled upon him, and 
said the gipsy, as she passed her on the baoe him win her by manly acts of 
road. bravery and .address, for so, many 

The lady again smiled. dames of the proud house of Lauendorf 

“ The stars are more powerful than had been won. And, from this time, 

I!” cried the Bohemian, sorrowfully, the Bohemian was favoured by the 
“ The thread of fate is woven, and none proud baron, and the road lay open 
shall break it asunder.” She drew a before him, where he might try his 
circle round where she stood, and then fortunes. 

threw herself on the ground within it. But how was it ? Could the gipsy 
There she lay many a long hour, list- tell why or wherefore ? Secretly and 
ening which way the tramp of horses unseen, the good star of the Bohemian 
and the voice of the huntsmen sounded, forester here forsook him ; and some 
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evil destiny fatal and false in working 
his unhappiness was ever near. His 
hand had lost its power, since it first 
trembled while it touched that of the 
lady Ella; his foot was not so fleet 
since it first followed her ; his eye was 
not so quick and sure in the woodland 
games, since first he learnt to search 
into the beautiful eyes of her he loved. 
But misfortune spurs the brave to new 
designs and enterprises; he felt the 
pressing weight of his affection, but he 
resolved to attempt all things. 

Meanwhile, by night and day, in 
sunny times, or stormy weather, the 
gipsy was dreaming over his fate. 
l)ei‘p is the love of an untutored crea¬ 
ture towards the objects of* her choice, 
and faithful are her feelings and her 
tears. The Bohemian girl, saw the 
fftture, and vainly did she try to avert 
it. For if, according to the free feel¬ 
ings of her nature, she loved the song 
of birds, the breathing of winds, the 
sound of waters, the gushing of streams, 
echo on the hills, the sweetness of si¬ 
lence, how much more did she love 
him, whose footstep in the wilderness 
she had watched since womanhood had 
taught her the name of love. 

“ 1 have lost my favorite bird again,’' 
said Ella ? and she added, playfully; 
“ that bird is the emblem of our house. 
They say if ever it leave the shelter of 
her who protects it, the fortunes of my 
family shall fade and perish." 

“ 1 will bring it back before the fall 
of noon," said Kunulph ; and he went 
to the fore.st in quest of it. In vain 
he whistled, or lured, or coaxed ; he 
saw the bird with restless wing flying 
hither and thither, but sought to catch 
it in vain ; at last, he met the gipsy. 

“ Kunulph, why seek the bird ?” 
said she. “ Let it wander back to the 
home of its childhood and be happy 
once more." 

But at that instant a towering hawk 
was seen whirling its high circles in 
the air; and presently, the little bird 
flew level along the ground, and sought 
safety in Runulph’s bosom. The hawk 
steered its course upward, and was lost 
to the view. 

“ Let the bird perish !’’ cried the 
gips^. “Oh, never hold it to your 
heart;" l?ut finding her words un- 
heed|p, she picked up a wild flower 


that he dropt, and wandered away into 
the woods. 

“ I have brought the truant back," 
said the forester, as he entered the halt 
of the castle; “ dear lady, be happy,— 
here is the bird.” 

As he spoke, he tendered it to her, 
and his hand touched hers as he offered 
the bird back to her; but as their 
hands touched, the bird trembled, flut¬ 
tered its beauteous plumage awhile, and 
fell dead in his grasp. The lady burst 
into tears, the forester drew back. 

“ It is dead!" he whispered ; “ dead, 
dear Ella, but—but with delight to 
come back to younevertheless, he 
turned chill while speaking. 

“ Poor bird ! Unused to freedom, it 
is dead of fear,” she said ; but she was 
cold as death in that instant. 

They both stood and secretly asked, 
if it were sin to love one another; but 
there was more sorrow than sin in the 
thought, so they parted. But that 
night again, the gipsy stood under the 
broad heavens, and in murmuring ca¬ 
dence, she spoke what she knew to be 
their feelings and her own ;— 

" Yc stars, ye shining stars above! 

How is it that yc ever prove. 

So false to those who love! 

Why not give light. 

Through the deep night. 

And with still steadfast beam the heart love 
requite. 

“ But no ; some power is given. 

Vainly twin stars have striven 
To meet together in the fields of heaven. 
And such is woe,— 

Nothing here below. 

Its kindred hearts of truth shall ever know. 

" Farewell, ye stars of night, farewell! 
Your beams life's little story tell. 

And love is held by your enchanted spell. 
As stars on high. 

Shine in the sky. 

So shall true lovers still divided live and 
die.” 

“Who is this forester?” .said the 
proud heir of Lauendorf. “ Whatever 
he touches, it falls before him; where- 
ever he fixes his eye—his eye fixes the 
dart or the bullet; his hand is subtle in 
all it lights upon. Who is he ? If he can 
can conquer me, he shall marry Ella.” 

The boy was her younger brother. 
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the heir of the house of Lauendorf; 
strong in his youth, and brave in the 
power of his strength. 

“ Runulph,” said he; “ we will have 
a wrestle together in the great hall of 
my fathers, and if you conquer me, I 
know a lady who will reward you.” 
The young man, majestic in his man¬ 
hood, stood bravely before the forester, 
and laughed defiance. 

" Sweet boy,” said the kind fores¬ 
ter, “ we will meet. In that hall, you 
shall take me round the throat in the 
full grapple of your strength, and I 
will lay you gently on the ground, as 
your dear sister might lay a tender 
babe to rest.” 

Ah ! ah!” laughed the boy. 

“ Dear boy,” said the forester; “ but 
hark! I will meet you, nor hurt you 
either." As he left the castle, the 
gipsy met him. 

“Runulph,” she cried; “Oh, fated 
to be wretched!” 

“ Hush,” he said; " you torture 
me ?” for he was dreaming of Ella. 

“ You are going to wrestle with the 
heir of Lauendorf, to-morrow,” saitl 
she; “ but beware, beware.” 

“ Who told you so,” he cried. 

“ Fly from the castle—do all things 
but that;” said she. “ Yet, 1 speak in 
vain.” 

“ Ella will reward,” he answered ; 
“ She, girl, she!” 

“Don’t go—don’t go—don't go?” 
cried the Bohemian girl, and she clasped 
his knees. 

“ I have promised,” he answered. 

“ Go,—yes, go win and lose her,” 
said she; and she quitted him. 

On the following day, the forester 
and the heir of Lauendorf, met in the 
ancient hall of the castle. The baron 
and his daughter smiled at such boy's 
play, on the part of the forester. 

It seemed that a dead and awful 
twilight gleamed through the arched 
windows of the vaulted chamber; and 
that the antique portraits of their an¬ 
cestors frowned terribly and cold from 
their recesses, as if whispering the fate 
of this unlucky moment. 

But the heir of Lauendorf clutched 
his hands, and strained his sinews, and 
raised his young martial figure proudly 
and tauntingly ; but Runulph smiled in 
brotherly love upon him, and smoothed 


his brow. The blood of the proud 
house of Lauendorf, rushed to his tem¬ 
ples in angry torrents. 

“ Now for this game of sport!” cried 
the baron. 

“ Only a trial of strength,” said the 
young heir, fiercely. 

“All in hrotlierlij love,” whispered 
the kind-hearted forester, and he kissed 
the boy’s forehead; but the heir of 
Lauendorf, clutched him by the throat 
and held him firmly, as if to fling him 
to the ground. 

Ella started to see the strength and 
rage that seemingly held the forester 
fast. 

“ Take care, dear boy,” said Ru¬ 
nulph, “ or I shall hurt you ;*’ and by 
the power of his hold, he lifted the 
youth gently from the ground, and 
laid him down on the earth, softly as# 
he might lay some favorite chilli^ to 
sleep. The forester had kept his word. 

“ Look up, speak, speak, dear boy, 
dear brotherwhispered the ibrester; 
and then a cry of luirror spoke out the 
fatal truth ;—the face of the young man 
collapsed, a sigh heaved his bosom,— 
he was dead. Runulph heard the shriek 
of his beloved ; hft heard no more, but 
fled from her presence the most ac¬ 
cursed of men. At midnight he lay 
in the woods, forlorn, and the outcast 
of hope; he heard the wild voice of 
the gipsy whispering near him. 

“ Are you sleeping in the woods to¬ 
night, dearest Runulph,” said she? 

“ Better be without a home in the wil¬ 
derness, than follow Ella another day.” 
He sighed, she repeated the sigh. 

The castle of Lauendorf was no 
longer a scene of festivity, the lady 
was changed and wretched ; the Baron 
saw, and felt that she loved the fores* 
ter, and as his grief for his son's death 
subsided, he knew that there were no 
other means of preserving the life of 
his only surviving child, but by yield¬ 
ing to this extraordinary attachment. 
Runulph lay concealed in the woods, 
there Ella sought him; and though 
often led astray purposely by the Bo¬ 
hemian girl, she at length found him 
reclining beneath a steep rock. 

“You are forgiven,” she cried; 
“come back to the castle and be 
happy, come back;”—and she could 
say no more. 
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“ I am accursed in all things, but in 
thee,” he said. “ But no, I seek for 
happiness in vain ?" 

“ Fate shall not pursue you there,” 
she whispered. 

“ I have long felt,” he sighed; “ I 
know that some fearful fate attends me. 
But I will conquer it, and should it 
still pursue me, I here resign sill manly 
deeds of woodland warfare. The bow, 
—the club,—the spear,—all I resign ! 
See, dearest. 

So saying, he drew an arrow from 
his belt, tied with a blue ribbon, and 
she herself had given it to him. 

“ I will never touch weapon again,” 
he cried. “ Let it fly to the winds !” 
He lifted his rustic bow, and shot the 
arrow forth right over the trees,—the 
wind whistled as it flew. The shriek 
<|of the Bohemian girl, followed in its 
flight. She came forth from a near 
covert. 

“ Did you not hear his dying groan ?” 
she cried. 

“ The last duke of the house of 
Lauendorf is slain.—Thy fate has pur¬ 
sued thee.” 

As she said this, a loud cry was 
heard from the attendants; and pre¬ 
sently after, the duke supported by his 
servants, crossed their path;—that fatal 
arrow was in his bosom. 

“ It is not nitf arrow,” cried Runulph; 
“ 7Hine —it is impossible.” 

“ It is not his—not his" gasped Ella; 
but the blue ribbon belied his words. 
A pause ensued; horror and grief were 
silent A whisper told that the old 
man was killed. 

“ Never mind, gentlemen,” said Ella, 
at last; dear Runulph has only slain 


my father." She spoke in that voice, 
whose expression is nameless; but it 
tells of the total overthrow of reason— 
the first frightful evidence of insanity. 
“ But he breathes," she cried, stooping 
to watch his breath in vain ; " at —or 
he has gone to sleep to frighten me. 
Dear old man! dear Runulph —so 
she bent and kissed her father, and 
then took Runulph gently in her em¬ 
brace, and kissed him also. The next 
moment she was struck into stern mad¬ 
ness,—an image of the ruin of her 
heart. She lived many years after in 
the lone turrets of her castle. For 
Runulph, he looked around, his eyes 
met those of the Bohemian girl—^he 
looked no more—but turned away,— 
the gipsy followed him. 

It was a sweet morning in the midst 
of summer-time. The sun was high 
and bright in the heavens, so that the 
heart of the peasant was joyous. The 
leaves fluttered light to the wind, the 
voice of birds was heard, beautiful 
was the presence of nature on earth 
and in the sky. Some labourers pass¬ 
ing along beneath the brow of a preci¬ 
pice, suddenly stopped, and the whole 
current of their feelings was changed. 
There lay the botly of the forester; in 
desperation he had thrown himself from 
the height above, and there he lay 
silent and at peace for ever. His head 
reclined on the bosom of the Bohemian ; 
for there in her love she had followed 
and found him. She sat looking up 
into the daylight, as if looking into 
heaven, for her own spirit which had 
fled there. The Bohemian had died in 
her grief, where she had met her lover 
for the first—the last—the only time. 


GROOM, THE FISHERMAN. 

A TA1.E ON OUB BOUTHBBN SIIOBE. 


Some years ago, it suits ray tale to date, 

(To search the time precise we will not wait) 
A fisherman, and Richard Groom his name. 
Dwelt, with his family of honest fame. 

Close by the sea-side, in a lowly cot, 

A Happy Home, although an humble lot. 

For Virtue proffers that which wealth cannot. 
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'Twas in a bay, and built upon the beach. 

So that the surf when spent, would almost reach 
As it flows harmless up, from where it falls. 

At every spring-tide flood, the white-wash’d walls. 
Around the bay, high towering cliffs arose. 

Standing the sea's encroachment to oppose. 

Breast against breast, like fierce contending foes. 

They stood with giant strength, and down their sides. 
Patches, of yellow moss repose, which hides 
Their dark sublimity, and serves to trace 
The mark of Time ; as, in the human face, 

A like delineation may be seen. 

Painting old age upon the youthful mien. 

Or, in the yellow Icaf^ once fresh and green. 

Frowning above the sea upon the right. 

Forbidding rocks disdain its boasted might. 

And proudly scowling, stretch far out from shore. 
With the wild waters waging endless war; 

Backward they mount the cliff, witli frequent rise 
Ascending step-like, round whose summit flies 
The sea-gull, uttering unmeaning cries. 

Frequent is heard the harsh and piercing shriek. 
Causing each cleft, and hollow place to speak 
The shrill lament unfelt, with harsh intone. 
Distinguish’d from the ocean’s stifled moan ; 

How strange the chorus that salutes the ear, 

Alingling a secret joy with conscious fear. 

As though some power to reverence were near. 

The foaming water’s roar, the sea-gull’s wail. 

The hollow-speaking clefls, the whistling gale. 
Combine to form the strangely savage sound 
That in the bay so constantly is found. 

By music such as this the air is stirr’d. 

And man has pass’d away, and the wild bird. 

Yet others live and still it may be heard. 

Groom and his family were only four. 

Himself, his wife, two sons, he had one more. 

Who left his home some ten or twelve years since. 

To be, he said, “ a beggar, or a prince !” 

He said he would, they therefore let hiin go— 

And now believed him dead, but did not know. 

Not having heard of him for’weal or woe. 

Groom was, as said before, an honest man. 

And never deviated from his plan ; 

Which it would seem he had adopted long, 

(For to the principle he held so strong ;) 

This was, before he spoke, he always thought 
Twice; so that all he said came out well wrought. 
Which it were well if many more were taught. 
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I mention this, because if all did so, 

We should assuredly much wiser grow ; 

For with this principle once well adopted, 

Why, all we heard, would first be well concocted; 
Instead of which all care is now neglected. 

And our good organs often are affected. 

As nature surely could not have expected. 

Groom and his Kate were called a happy pair. 

He was right hearty—she as kind as fair:— 

Yet 'tis not strange that they so well agreed. 

Since both were ready to concede; 

He loved her gentle form, and gentler heart. 

Two much one word or glance unkind to dart. 

That could or pain or shade of grief impart. 

And Kate loved him, because he loved her so. 

Woman is tuned to love, if love man show; 

But if not tended, as the fairest flower 
Exposed, will often perish in an hour: 

And their two sons loved them, and one another. 
Because their father so much loved their mother; 

And the sole name each bore to each, was “ brother.” 

One early mom now, boys,” cried Richard Groom, 
" Night in the day has once more found its tomb. 

The lively morning breeze is all awake. 

Let’s to the boat again our prey to take." 

“ All ready father,” both the lads return’d, 

For much they loved the calling they had learn’d. 
Seeking the briny ocean unconcerned. 

Down the sand beach they go, and launch the boat 
In which so oft before they’d been afloat ; 

“ The sky is nicely clear,” young Richard said; 

“ Scarcely a cloud is hanging overhead. 

The misty morning haze is all away. 

The gull is early from its nest astray. 

To us, the well-known sign of—fair to-day." 

“ Aye, aye, my son, your right, ’tis so, indeed. 

That is the book I’d always have you read. 

And as you read it in the early mom. 

Think upon him that writes, that sends the dawn. 

That lends us life and all we have—joy, health. 

More worth to man than lockers full of wealth 
Although ’twere honest gain'd, and not by stealth. 

Each heart was light, for cheering was the morn; 
Gaily, along, the frothy waves are borne. 

The boat is launch’d, the parting farewell given. 

And Kate commends them once again to heaven. 

The sail is up, she dances o’er the wave. 

Soon rounds the point—poor Kate, returning, gave 
A sigh, to shield them from a watery grave. 
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There is a channel for each mortal made. 

Through which, at liberty, he seems to wade; 

But strangely various must be the length 

Some journey through and end with untired strength ; 

Whilst others, so much lunger is their way. 

Before 'tis pass’d, find alf their strength decay. 

Yet still, to end, must totter many a day. 

That morning fair, in health, this little crew. 

Went from their home, nor tliought of danger knew ; 

The only pain that passed across their mind 
Was, leaving her so much beloved behind ;— 

But noon day came, and Kate stood on the shore. 
Searching with tear-dimm’d eye the ocean o’er, 

. And eve, and night, but, no;—they came no more. 

The morning came, but oh, how changed was she, 

Kate that so kind and gentle used to be;— 

And night again, and then once more the morn. 

Her hair hung wild, her gown to t;itters torn ; 

Cover'd with sand and wet, she thus was found. 

And as each wondering neighbour drew around. 

She laugh’d, and told them they were all three drown'd. 

But when they vainly thought to soothe her grief. 

Telling her—rest would give her mind relief; 

And raised her up, to bear her from the beach. 

They trembled at her wild unearthly screech. 

'Twas the best sound she lived on earth to tell, 

A lifeless corpse upon the sand she fell. 

Whilst still the air retained her dying yell. 

Thus pass’d away, from this mysterious life. 

Two sons, and father,—thus the much loved wife; 

No monument exists to tell their tale. 

And in the bay, the same wild sounds prevail; 

Yet having heard the mournful story told. 

The hollow rocks again the same unfold. 

Though time has many seasons onward roll'd. 

H. C. 


TO • • * • • 


Thy smile ! it hovers round my memory. 

Thy cheek’s fair hue divinely glowing. 

Thy ruby mouth, thy eyes of jet. 

Around on all thy light bestowing. 

Oh! who can look on such a form. 

So nobly fair, so softly tender. 

And wish not that no earthly storm 

May dim such sweet, such fragile splendour. 
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THE ENVIED PRIME MINISTER. 


When Iskander, all>conquering Em¬ 
peror of the Greeks, subjugated India, 
the most powerful of the kings to which 
that country was submitted, was called 
" Phouf,'’ or " Pour.” The regal autho¬ 
rity of this prince extended over the 
numerous nations inhabiting those im¬ 
mense regions, and the kings by whom 
they were governed, each ot whom 
though reigning supreme in his state, 
was himself but the mere subject and 
dependant of Phour, the great monarch 
of the east. Two great oceans, inac¬ 
cessible mountains, and uninhabited 
deserts, were the sole boundaries of 
his vast empire, to which, the only 
approach was through the provin¬ 
ces bordering Persia. Notwithstanding 
these almost insurmountable barriers, 
and the innumerable forces collected 
beneath his banners, Phour the re¬ 
doubtable, after having fought with 
great bravery and valour, was van¬ 
quished by Iskander, .and obliged 
to acknowledge himself tributary to 
him. His conqueror, who viewed 
Phour’s courageous resistance with ad¬ 
miration, so far from depriving him of 
his crown, confirmed to him the pos¬ 
session of it, and bestowed on him the 
most honourable marks of friendshij). 
Phour’s reign was long and peaceable; 
and he survived the formidable con¬ 
queror, under whose sway fate seemed 
to have decreed that the splendour of his 
power should have been for a brief while 
eclipsed. At his death, his son Phour- 
Zadek succeeded to the throne of India, 
which he found consolidated by a pro¬ 
longed and blessed peace. The vassals, 
by their submissive obedience, gave no 
cause for uneasiness, wisely supporting 
and indeed loving the government by 
whom they were protected ; commerce 
flourished, plenty reigned everywhere, 
and while the wealthy possessed the 
me^ns of indulging in their most ex¬ 
pensive fancies and luxurious habits, 
the poor were never destitute of bread, 
and their industry furnished them the 
means of procuring those indulgencies 
in which tl^eir moderate inclinations led 
them^to delight. All were indeed 


happy in India, wlio owed her prevail¬ 
ing felicity to the wisdom of her go¬ 
vernment ; the administration of which 
was shared and divided between a con¬ 
siderable number of viziers, each hold¬ 
ing a separate employment, with dis¬ 
tinct duties, and chosen from among 
those who were considered to possess 
the greatest talent and information. At 
the head was the grand vizier, or prime 
minister, whose business it was to give 
impulse to the movements of the central 
party—^to regulate the general adminis¬ 
tration—to examine and revise the dif¬ 
ferent proceedings of the under viziers 
—to preside at their decrees—and in 
fact, to hold with firmness the reins of 
the empire, the care of which devolved 
to him, and to rule with wisdom and 
discretion the governors and thegoverii- 
ed. The title derived from his high em¬ 
ployment had, after a lengthened con¬ 
tinuance, become his surname; and he 
was no longer known by any other 
than that of Omad-ed-doulah,” which 
interpreted, means “ the pillar op 
THE STATE,” of wliich cognomcn he 
had long proved himself deserving. 
Son of one of the second class of 
viziers, he had himself been created 
one at a very early period of his ex¬ 
istence. Ilis zeal and activity, added 
to his deep and varied information, had 
attracted the attention of King Phour, 
predecessor and father of Phour-Zadek; 
which monarch, appreciatingtheudvan- 
tages to be derived from the assistance 
of so valuable a minister, had pro¬ 
moted him rapidly, and scrupled not 
to invest him with the highest autho¬ 
rity, namely, that of directing the whole 
government of his immense empir^. 
Thus ere Omad had attained the prime 
of life, he was in the enjoyment of the 
full, confidence and favour of his royal 
master, and at the head of the whole 
body of viziers. His conduct in this 
exalted situation was such as to confirm 
the hopes entertained of him previous 
to his being raised to it; and when 
King Phour died, his successor, Phour- 
Zadch, had rightly and wisely deter¬ 
mined he could not do better than 
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grant to this prime minister (grown 
gray in the service of the state,) the 
same confidence and power with which 
his father had honoured him. Thus 
India had changed its sovereign with¬ 
out experiencing any alteration in tlie^ 
administration of affairs ; but however 
deserving a preference thus long con¬ 
tinued, it nevertheless failed not (owing 
perhaps to this very circumstance,) to 
excite the envy and jealousy of the other 
ministers ; their pride would not allow 
them to forget that they had formerly 
known, in an inferior rank to them¬ 
selves, him, who now raised far above 
them, intimated to them the will of the 
sovereign, and made them amenable to 
his own commands. The envious are 
rarely governed by the laws of reason, 
or if they are, fhey reason badly ; they 
are more especially averse to acknow¬ 
ledge that in their own inferior moral 
qualifications, and the incontestably 
eminent and superior advantages of a 
rival, exist the true causes of his eleva¬ 
tion, and of their own intolerable linger¬ 
ing in situations of subordinate dignity. 
These fits of petty jealousy had ac¬ 
cordingly no sooner entered the hearts 
of the viziers, than it speedily gave 
birth to the most hateful feelings; as 
also the perfidious design of overthrow¬ 
ing and ruining the object of their in¬ 
creasing abhorrence. What price would 
they not have given for sudden hos¬ 
tilities, which by devastating the coun¬ 
try, could have furnished them with 
the opportunity, in the midst of the 
general dismay (so long desired,) of in¬ 
volving Omad in some hidden snare. 
They hoped to take advantage of, or 
even provoke a favourable moment, by 
some subtle artifice, to decoy the prime 
minister into a criminal mistake, which 
in compromising tlie safety of their 
prince, would render him hostile to¬ 
ward his minister, and induce him to 
withdraw his countenance from one 
whom he would have every cause to 
think guilty. Their evil hopes were 
liowever deceived; no external enemy 
dared attack the flourishing empire of 
India, or disturb the happiness of its 
inhabitants, against which therefore 
its internal enemies vainly conspired. 
Fruitlessly did they successively at¬ 
tempt many other equally invidious 
projects, yet all their schemes were 


frustrated by prudence and equity of 
conduct on the part of Omad, whose 
chief secret in governing consisted in 
ever following simply the dictates of 
justice and probity:—law and reason 
guided him indeed in all his proceed¬ 
ings, and with such pilots he never 
went astray. The nets, therefore, laid 
by perfidy and fraud had little chance 
to ensnare him in a path with the wind¬ 
ings of which they were so ignorant. 
Tlie bramins likewise fostered in their 
bosoms the most inveterate dislike to¬ 
wards the head vizier, in such manner 
as men of wicked inclinations readily 
combine and conspire together to over¬ 
turn the good ; they therefore quickly 
penetrated each others wishes, and hav¬ 
ing marked the common enemy, each 
wished so arilently to put aside, and 
fully ascertiiincd each others sentiments, 
they leagued together to destroy the 
amiable and upright Omad. Having 
exhausted every resource of their crafty 
imaginations—having successively em¬ 
braced and rejected numberless pro¬ 
jects—^they at last fixed upon one which 
they considered was fitting the pur¬ 
pose, and fondly anticipated its com¬ 
plete success. 

Twenty years had at this time elapsed 
sincethe demise of King Phor; neverthe¬ 
less, when one day his son Pfaour-Zadeh 
went to visit the place of his interment, 
he discovered upon his very grave a 
letter written in his father’s name, the 
characters of which were so skilfully 
imitated by some expert forger, that 
they appeared incontestably his. The 
letter ran thus:— 

“ Pbour, Monarch of the Indies, So¬ 
vereign of the East, Lord of the Two 
Seas, the Sun of Justice, and the Star of 
Power, to hv! son Photir-Zadch, whose do¬ 
minion extendsfrom one ocean to the other, 
J'nm the point of the sun’s rising to that 
where he sets; Salufalion, Prosperity, 
and a tong and glorious reign : Know, 
oh, mtf hehved son ! that the place of »i?/ 
abode is to me one of dreariness and soli¬ 
tude, where I have found neither friend 
nor acquaintance ; my soul is a prey to 
the most intoterahle uneasiness, and de¬ 
prived of all society that might mitigate 
or dispel it, I feet the weight of misery 
and suffering caused by such utter iso¬ 
lation, momentarily increasing ; oh, my 
son ! my dear son ! ymi will hear your 
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father's voice, and hasten to his assist¬ 
ance : among mtj state ministers there 
mas one whom / ever preferred to the 
rest, towards whom I was always shigu- 
larly attracted ; I poured down honours 
upon him, and confided to him the go¬ 
vernment of my vast territories ; I have 
been informed, my son, that you follow in 
your father’s steps, and treat him with 
the same confidence which I ever did, 
and that my prime minister continues 
yours: After such long and laborious 
service, it is however but Just and J'air 
he should at length repose from his fa¬ 
tiguing career ; his advanced age and my 
great friendship Jbr him, render him de¬ 
serving ff this favour. Oh ! my son 
.send thy father’s old friend to him, that 
through his afectionate attentions and 
care, and his agreeable and amusing con¬ 
versation, he may break the monotony of 
existences I cannot dispense with kts 
presence, and shall expect him the la,st 
day of this moon.” 

This letter greatly afFectecl Phour-Za- 
dek. The oftener he read it, the more 
convinced he became that the writing 
was his father’s, and that it had most as¬ 
suredly been traced by his own hand, and 
he would have considered himself highly 
culpable in either refusing his request, 
or even delaying to attend to his father's 
mandate immediately. He therefore sent 
for Oinad, communicated his father’s in¬ 
tentions to him; testified his own deep 
and sincere regret at being thus neces¬ 
sitated to part with him, at the same 
time intimating his desire that he should 
hold himself in readiness by the day 
fixed upon to undertake the journey 
required of him by the extraordinary 
express from his father. Omad made 
a respectful obeisance to his sovereign, 
expressing the pleasure he should ex¬ 
perience in once again beholding his for¬ 
mer master, as likewise the gratitude 
he felt for the signal and unheard of 
favor he had conferred in thus par¬ 
ticularly selecting him. He added, 
he should lose no time in giving all the 
necessary directions, in order that his 
departure for the next world might 
meet with no impediment when the ex¬ 
act moment arrived at which he should 
apparently be so impatiently expected 
there. The bramins and the viziers 
awaited in silence the issue of their plot 
against Omad, and congratulated them* 


selves upon having discovered the 
means of entangling him in a net, so 
firmly woven, that neither his utmost 
wisdom nor prudence could extricate 
him from it. 

The vizier did not appear at all 
conscious of the treacherous part en¬ 
acted against him, and nothing was 
talked of at court, and throughout the 
whole city, but the immense prepara¬ 
tion he was making for the erection of 
the large and magnificent funeral pile 
into which he intended to fling him¬ 
self, incompliance with the commands of 
thetwo kings, Phour and Phour-Zadek ; 
and he listened unmoved, and even 
with apparent satisfaction, to the per¬ 
fidious and obsequious felicitations 
which the serpent instigators of his 
ruin failed not to offe# him. On the 
day indicated, the splendid pile was com¬ 
pleted, and the fire and combustibles 
placed on it in presence of the whole 
court of assembled ministers and bra¬ 
mins. The grand vizier, arrayed in his 
official garb, received the last orders of 
Phour-Zadek, as also a mission for his 
father Phour; and amidst the din of 
instruments, and the tumult of unani¬ 
mous acclamations, he precipitated him¬ 
self into the bosom of the flames. 

Omad, indeed, when listening to the 
singular communication with which his 
master had honoured him, two quickly 
saw by whom the blow' that thus so 
unexpectedly and so successfully as¬ 
sailed him had been dealt; but he 
deemed it prudent to yield to the storm 
he could neither avert nor resist, and 
to seek shelter from it in that prudence 
and intelligence which had already pre¬ 
served him from so many snares. 

In a retired part of his palace was 
the entrance to a subterraneous passage, 
known to none but himself, which se¬ 
cret he had ever studiou.«ly concealed, 
from the notion that it might some day 
prove serviceable to him under circum¬ 
stances which he could then scarcely 
foresee. Calling together several slaves, 
upon whose devotedness and fidelity 
he could place implicit reliance, he or¬ 
dered this passfige to be nicely cleaned 
and swept. This defile, dug in the 
solid rock, was of considerable length, 
and after repeated windings, conducted 
to ruins, situated at some distance from 
the city. It was over these same ruins 
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that Omad had constructed his superb 
funeral pile; its circumference was 
enormous and its elevation considerable, 
but the wood was so ingeniously placed 
as to encircle an extensive aperture, 
perfectly imperceptible from without, 
a large and thick stone slab artistically 
poized and in such manner as to yield 
to the slightest effort. This was fitted 
to the entrance of the cavern, serving 
the purpose of a door, which when 
lowered upon the opening, closed it 
hermetically. The grand vizier, in pre¬ 
cipitating him.self into the burning pile, 
had cleared in his leap the external en¬ 
closure, and immediately concealed 
from the gaze of the spectators by the 
volume of fiame that surrounded him, 
he easily reached the opening to this 
propitious cavern, and the slab instantly 
closed above his head. In this secure and 
unknown retreat (previously stocked 
with such furniture and provisions as 
Omad had deemed to be requisite,) he 
remained four whole months; in the 
course of which period a curious adven¬ 
ture befel him, which changed the dis¬ 
grace fate had cast upon him into the 
greatest good fortune. 

One day, to divert his thoughts, as 
he was exploring the more distant 
and sequestred parts of the labyrinth 
formed by the various branches of the 
cavern, he was surprised to hear near 
him a slight hissing sound, the repeti¬ 
tion of which commanded attention. 
Carefully concealing the torch which 
lighted him behind a prqjection of the 
rock, he resolved, by this dim light, to 
discover the cause of this extraordinary 
noise. Ere long be observed the head 
of a serpent peer through the cleft of a 
rock, which had before been unper¬ 
ceived by him—now it glided along a 
narrow chasm with much timidity and 
great precaution. Immediately sum¬ 
moning those he had retained to wait 
upon him during his concealment, he 
made them enlarge the crevice through 
which the snake had disappeared, and 
remove such portions of rock as pre¬ 
vented their proceeding further. This 
was a long and a difficult task to accom¬ 
plish, but at length they gained access 
to a second cavern, which was far more 
spacious than the first, and which had 
no other ingress than that they had 


just made. This cavern, where they in 
vain sought the serpent that had caused 
its discovery, was completely filled with 
extraordinary and wonderful treasure— 
to such extent indeed, that they must have 
evidently belonged to some powerful 
monarchs who reigned in India in times 
long passed; there were heaps of gold, 
of silver, and of precious stones, far 
more abundant than were the riches 
of the whole empire, could they have 
been accumulated together into one spot. 
Omad returned fervent thanks to provi¬ 
dence, which, in covering him with its 
shield, not only had preserved him from 
the rage of his enemies, but had turned 
into benefits the very evils and mischief 
their perfidious jealousy had concocted 
against his peace and safety, 

During the period of Omad‘s retreat, 
more than one remarkable event had 
happened in India; the tributary kings 
and the influentird subjects of the cm- 
pire,no longer restrained by the wise and 
severe justice of Omad, imagined that 
they might, without fear, throw aside 
the yoke by which they felt themselves 
to be oppressed, and they refused any 
longer to submit to the authority and 
dominion of Phour-Zadek. The ene¬ 
mies from without failed not to take 
advantage of these civil disturbances, 
and seized this opportunity of attacking 
those provinces which lay nighest to 
their own frontiers. Tumult now reigned 
within and without, and the treasures 
of the state were vainly expended in 
raising armies. Ere the fourth month 
had expired, the monarch was destitute 
of resources, and thereupon nearly de¬ 
serted by the troops, whom he could no 
longer pay; and was thereby exposed to 
the attacks of new and numerous foes, 
who had risen against him since the 
disappearance of the prime minister— 
the pillar of the state. 

Phour-Zadek was seated in his di¬ 
van listening to the perfidious advice of 
jiis counsellors, seeking in vain with 
them a means i;f assuaging die terrible 
storm their prejudiced suggestions had 
so imprudently raised—noway of escape 
opened itself to them. Each of the 
ministers, now brought to a sense of 
his desperate condition, maintained a 
mouniful anddistressing silence—when 
suddenly the door of the council cham- 
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ber opened, and the prime minister, 
whose death all had supposed they had 
witnessed, and whose fatal absence all, 
even to his enemies, now deeply re¬ 
gretted, appeared before them, wearing 
the same habiliments as on the day of 
his departure, when he had cast him¬ 
self on the burning pile. He advanced 
with gravity to the foot of the throne— 
raised, with both his hands to his fore¬ 
head (which he inclined respectfully,) 
a packet enclosed in a cloth of gold, and 
delivered it with much ceremony to his 
sovereign. Stupified, and unable to 
comprehend the wonderful apparition 
of a man who had certainly perished 
before his eyes, Phour-Zadek hastened 
to open the dispatches which the prime 
minister, who had returned from the 
other world, had brought him ; and 
read these words, written as was the first 
letter, with his father’s own hand:— 

“ Oh ! mif son, my dear son! I feel too 
deep an interest in the welfare of my own 
offspring, and the crown you inherit from 
me, Tiot to have learned the sad extremi¬ 
ties to which you are reduced, and of 
which I bitterly reproach myself as be¬ 
ing the original cause, through the in¬ 
considerate request / addressed to you ; 
/ lose no time in sending back to you the 
minister whose unwearying care, and 
watchful attetdion, are so necessary to 
your happiness and that of my people; 
it is time his presence should re-establish 
order, and remedy the evils arising from 
his fatal absence : Your resources are 
expended, your treasury emptied, your 
army unrequited and on the eve of aban¬ 
doning your colours. All shall he re¬ 
trieve. I have remitted to my friend 
Omad,for your use, the treasures hoarded 
by the emperors of our ancient race, pro- ■ 
bably through a foresight of the unfor¬ 
tunate situation into which the redoubted 
empire of India, would one day he 
plunged: But oh, my son ! while you are 
ben^tting by the wisdom and prudence 


of the enlightened minister, of whom I will 
never again deprive you, forget not the 
depression under which I labour, — dis¬ 
patch to me without delay the whole body 
of ministers and bramins,—the number of 
these illustrious personages, in enlivening 
my solitude, will doubtlessly furnish me 
the amusement I can no longer dispense 
with." 

Phour-Zadeh kissed with gratitude 
his father’s letter, and unwilling to 
delay for his father every enjoyment 
in his power to procure him, he ordered 
that the expedition of bramins and mi¬ 
nisters to the other world should take 
place immediately. These, amazed, 
confounded, downcast, perceived in¬ 
stinctively that they were the dupes of 
their own stratagem, and caught in the 
nets of their own weaving; and that in 
endeavouring to destroy the object of 
their envy, their silly machinations had 
served no other pui'pose than that of 
causing themselves to become his cer¬ 
tain prey. They dared not make any 
objection, and within a few hours after¬ 
wards, another funeral pile, prepared 
by the king’s orders, consumed every 
one of them. The immense treasures, 
so miraculously discovered, were trans¬ 
ferred into the royal coffers, and the 
soldiers well remunerated, congregated 
from all parts of the kingdom to de¬ 
fend their master's throne; the exter¬ 
nal enemies sued for peace, and the 
rebels and the revolted provinces hast¬ 
ened to offer their submission. Omad 
once again held the reins of govern¬ 
ment, fearless of any future intrigues ; 
and Phour-Zadek reigned under the 
happiest auspices, which continued long 
after Omad-ed-doulah had really ceased 
to exist.* 


• King Phour, defeated by Iskander, was 7n 
fact Porus, conquered by Alexander tlie Great, 
who confirmed his empire to him. 



CONTEMPLATIONS ON CHURCHYARDS.-No. I 
A VILLAGE CHURCH. 


How sweet anil solemn all alone. 

With revoreml step from stone to stone, 
III a small village ehiirehyard lying. 

O’er jiiturveiiing (lowers to move; 

And, as we read the names iinkno«\n. 
Of young and old to judgment gone, 
And hear in the calm air above. 

Time onwards swiftly Hying, 

To meditate, in Christian love, 

Upon the dead and (lying_Wir-son. 


Time, on its reverend brow. 

Had wreath’d the ivy dark. 

Rut ages could not bow' 

Jehovah’s sacred ark ; 

Magnificently old it .stood. 

Surrounded % a stately wood. 

That fringed the sunny hill ; 

Where oft, on summer nights sublime. 

Its bells would give their tuneful chime 
Responsive to the rill. 

The rude, but skilful, architect 
Its ancient walls had strangely deck’d. 
With characters grotesipie and quaint. 
Illustrative of .sage and saint; 

I^ windows were enamell’d rich 
With blazoned designs, 

And sculptured saiiit.s, in many a niche. 
Seem’d starting IVom their shrines : 

Its portal wide, o’er which the yew 
Its shadowy branches broadly threw. 
Coeval with the church appear’d. 

And by a kindred hand was rear’d. 

How sweet, vdien twilight o’er the sky 
Was stealing on its dove-like wings, 

'Po hear the viewless breezes sigh, 

Like music from a wimi-harp’s strings ; 
How sweet, within the gloomy shade 
Ry spectral yews and larches made. 

To mark the changing shadow glide 
Along the sun-dial’s moss-grown side ' 

A sabbath calm surrounds the pile, 

And sanctifies the <air. 

Recause Jehovah’s holiest smile 
Has lit its altar there. 

Rise proudly on thy throning hill. 

Thou sanctuary of God ! 

And let thine ancient pathway still 
Ry peasant’s feet be trod. 

I>—VOT,. XIII.—.lULY, 1838. 
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Thy tower shall be a beacon-light. 

The eye of Faith to guide. 

And break the gloom of sorrow’s night, 

On truth's celestial tide. 

To thee the wanderer’s heart shall turn 
When worn with care and grief, 

And find, beside the mouldering urn. 

The boon which gives relief. 

Rise proudly on thy native hill. 

Thou sanctuary of Him 
Whose mighty throne is standing still 
Between the cherubim 1 

G. R. C. 


EUROPEAN LITERATURE OP THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 

LECTURES ON DANTE, BY PROFESSOR A. C. ALBITE8. 


The first of a Series of Lectures has 
just terminated, in which Professor 
Albites intends to give the History of 
European Literature during the Four¬ 
teenth Century. The lectures of this 
year have been wholly devoted to 
Dante, the genius who stands as a py¬ 
ramid at the starting point of European 
Literature. We referred, in our pages, 
to the first Lecture, which most de¬ 
servedly met with great encouragement 
from an elegant and numerous assem¬ 
blage at Willis’s Rooms, and in which 
he epitomised the life and works of that 
great Italian poet. In the final lectures 
a very agreeable change was made by 
the Professor, who, although thorough¬ 
ly acquainted with the English lan¬ 
guage, found his powers fettered by 
delivering his remarks in (to him) a 
foreign tongue. He therefore made 
his able comments upon the text of his 
author, in French, from time to time 
quoting the Italian original, a plan 
which, serving the double advantage 
of instruction, conveyed more forcibly, 
and without interruption, to the minds 
of his auditory, the force, fire, and 
beauty of his own conception of the re¬ 
nowned and beautiful original. As so 
many of our class of readers are fami¬ 
liar with the text, we doubt not that a 
paper- on the subject of these lectures 
-^11 be highly satisfactory to their cul¬ 
tivated tastes. 


Professor Albites thus opened his 
first lecture:— 

Ladies and Gentlemen—To address 
a select audience in a proper manner, 
is at all times a very difficult task, and 
certainly it is rendered doubly difficult 
when the speaker has to convey his 
thoughts through the medium of a lan¬ 
guage with which he is but little ac¬ 
quainted. Conscious of this difficulty, 
when I first proposed to give a series 
of Lectures on Dante, I intended to 
deliver them through the medium of 
the French language ; but such power¬ 
ful objections were urged against this 
plan, that I was determined to attempt 
to express myself in English. I must 
now, therefore, ladies and gentlemen, 
crave your indulgence, and particularly 
for the last consideration, that of my 
foreiipi tongue and accent. 

"The object of the lectures that I 
shall have the honour to give is, tlTe 
works of Dante—the great Italian poet 
of the dawn of the fourteenth century. 

" I do not intend to present before 
you his works in all their extent, and 
with their full development; the time 
to which I am limited will not permit 
it. My aim must therefore be, to give 
a sort of introduction to the reading of 
his principal poem, by presenting to 
you its essence and its form on a re¬ 
duced scale; and if, by these few lec¬ 
tures, I succeed in inspiring some of 
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mv auditors with a desire to know more 
of the Florentine poet, I shall rest fully 
satisfied. 

“ My first step will be to cast a glance 
on the previous essays in the Italian 
language — that language which was 
carried by Dante to the height of per¬ 
fection. Some persons think that the 
style of Dante is to the pure Ibtlian, 
something like the language of Chaucer 
and Villehardouin to the modern Eng¬ 
lish and French; this notion, however, 
is incorrect: the Italian of Dante is, in 
fact, very nearly the same as the Italian 
used in our days by Alfieri, Monti, and 
Manzoni. The reading of Dante has, 
indeed, difficulties, but they arise less 
from the grammatical structure of his 
composition and his use of words, than 
that he has made his work a scientific 
and historical mirror, or, in one word, 
the encyclopaedia of the middle ages." 

The professor then entered minutely 
into a detail of the course he purposed 
to pursue in his six lectures, and thus 
proceeded. 

“ The general opinion during the first 
part of the middle ages was, that the 
world was to end in the year 1000. 
That year of dread expectaticjji was, 
however, just passed, and, in opposition 
to that general expectation, the world, 
nevertheless, had not ended with it: 
the day which followed the last night 
of the tenth, saw arise in the east as 
brilliant a sun as ever. Desponding 
souls were re-animated, and a new 
vigour spread itself over Europe. A 
great change took place, and mighty 
undertakings were again on foot. It 
is sufficient, indeed, to name only the 
Crusades which were great enterprizes 
in themselves, and incalculable in their 
results. 

“ The Italian States partook of the 
general activity, and there reigned 
diroughout that most interesting por¬ 
tion of Europe, a desire for liberty, 
with a full resolve to be altogether free 
from hated German domination. War¬ 
like pursuits did not, however, prevent 
the Italians from pursuing mental ac¬ 
quirements. Their love for improve¬ 
ment was unabated and they pursued 
their studies with unremitted ardour. 
In the south arose the celebrated me¬ 
dical school of Salerno; and in the uni¬ 
versity of Bologna, Irnerius, with great 


zeal, promoted the study of the long- 
forgotten Roman law. 

“ The language of the Romans had, 
as well as their legislation, been sub¬ 
ject to the vicissitudes of the times. 
Along with the imperial throne, the 
Latin tongue had been transferred to 
Constantinople, but the language of the 
court was soon effaced by the Greek 
which was then in use amongst the in¬ 
habitants' of the old Byzantium. In 
Rome, no longer the seat of govern¬ 
ment, the language of Cicero soon gave 
place to the rustic and popular Latin, 
which being modified afterwards by 
the residence of the Ileruli, Ostro¬ 
goths, Huns, and Lombards, became 
the Romance or Roman language of 
the middle ages, and, finally, the Ita¬ 
lian of the twelfth century which has 
continued to u.s with little alteration 
down to the present time. 

“ This langimge was not the first that 
was separated from the romance ; the 
Proven«;al, Walloon, and Catalan pre¬ 
ceded it. Tlie Provencal idiom had 
even reached a very high degree of po¬ 
lish, and the songs, la gaic-srivnee of 
the troubadours, were the delight of 
the halls of the feudal castles of Eu¬ 
rope, when the Italian language had 
not as yet shown the least literary sign 
of existence. 

“ A favourable moment at length ar¬ 
rived ; it was in the first part of the l!lth 
century, when Frederic II. reigned in 
Sicily; this prince was very fond of 
science and literature, and had made 
his court at Palermo, the rendezvous of 
all the eminent men of his age. Ara¬ 
bian savans, Proven 9 al troubadours,- 
Sicilian rhymers, were attracted by the 
gracious and generous reception with 
which Frederic hailed their presence 
in his capital. Ilis two sons and his 
chancellor. Pier Pietro delle Vigne 
(whose life was afterwards so mourn¬ 
fully terminated in a dungeon), par¬ 
took, alike, of the taste for literature, 
which had been diffused around them. 

It was at the court of Frederic, that 
the first accents of the Sicilian or Ita¬ 
lian were heard, and from this illustri¬ 
ous cradle, the new idiom very soon 
made its way and was cultivated in al¬ 
most every province of Italy. Among 
the distinguished men who used the 
new language, Malespini, Guido dalle 
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Colonne, Guinicelli, Crescenzi, Cino, 
Briinetto Latini, Cavalcanti deserve to 
be mentioned, but tlie fame of all these 
preat men was eclipsed by a far more 
shining star, which, at the end of the 
thirteenth century appeared on the li¬ 
terary horizon, and the world beheld 
Dante Aligliieri. 

“ Dante Alighieri was born in Flo¬ 
rence, ill the year 12(i5, of a very old 
and much respected family. The name 
which he received at Iiis birth, was 
“ ])urante,” but its diminutive Dante, 
became that by which he was ]>erma- 
nently known. 

“Although Dante lost his father, 
when he was yet very young, his edu¬ 
cation did not suffer by it, for Bella, 
his mother, took care to have him in¬ 
structed in all the popular arts and sci- 
ence.s of the times. Ills principal teacher 
was Bninctto Latini, a learned, and, 
perhajis, too learned a man, since, be- 
sidc.s the trivium and qnadriviiira, or 
the seven liberal arts, be was professed in 
astrology ; but the knowledge of this, 
was a thing of course, in that age. It 
is rc])ortcd, that at the birth of Dante, 
Brunetto read in the stars the future 
genius of the infant, and if so, at that 
lime at least, astrology was not deceit¬ 
ful. If Brunetto was the master of 
young Alighieri in many subjects, his 
pupil had in poetry, another and more 
skilful preceptor—love. He wa.«i only 
nine years old, when at a family re¬ 
union, he saw Beatrice, or Bice, a 
charming girl of about the same age 
with himself, and she made a most vivid 
impression upon his imagination. As 
they grew older, and continued to meet 
each other, the fondness of children was 
exchanged for a deeper affection, .and 
they were to have been united and 
blessed ; but Death suddenly snatched 
Beatrice from this earth, and only left 
to Dante the imperishable remembrance 
of his beloved. 

" Some years after this calamity, 
Dante was persuaded to mairy; but he 
was not yet restored to happiness; the 
lovely Beatrice was ever uppermost in 
his thoughts 

“ His grief and his studies, had not, 
however, prevented Dante from serving 
his country in an active manner. He 
h^ fdikght gallantly in several battles 
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against the enemies of Florence, and 
had ac(juittcd himself with success, in 
numerous embassies, and was at last 
named one of the priori, the supreme 
magistrsites of the town ; but this dig¬ 
nity was the source of all his future mis¬ 
fortunes. 

“ Florence was then divided into two 
parties—the Bianchi and the Neri; the 
Bianchi were generally Ghibellines, or 
partizans of the Emperor of Germany ; 
and the Neri were Guelphs, or parti¬ 
zans of the Pope. These factions kept 
the town in such a state of agitation, 
that Dante, conjointly with his col¬ 
leagues, in order to restore peace, re¬ 
solved to send into exile the leaders of 
the two parties. 

“After a little time, msiny of the 
Bianchi were, however, allowed to re¬ 
turn ; the Neri were consequently in¬ 
flamed with rage. Being protected by 
the Pope, they succeed^ in re-enter¬ 
ing Florence in triumph, with (flijudes 
de Valois, the brother of Philippe-le- 
Bel, King of France. That prince, 
who had been called into Italy for 
wicked jiurposes, received at this time, 
fi'om Pope Boniface, the pretended mifs- 
.sion ol^ re-establishing peace and re¬ 
forming the Florentine government, 
when in truth, he was sent thither, 
only to cru.sh the Ghibelline party, 
and to throw the power into the hands 
of the partizans of the pontiff. As 
soon jis they had returned, the Neri 
began to revenge themselves: they con¬ 
demned their adversaries to banish¬ 
ment, confiscated their property; and 
finally passed sentence of death, by fire, 
on those who might fall into their hands. 

“ Whilst these events were taking 
place in Florence, Dante was at Rome, 
as ambassador; he left that city imme¬ 
diately, and went with all speed to 
Siena, there he found the confirmation 
of the catastrophe, and at that epoch 
begin the exile and wanderings of the 
poet which never endled till death. 

“The first place in which he had 
found an asylum, was at Padua, then at 
Gubbio with the family of Count Bo- 
sone: next at Verona, in the court of 
the Princes Della Scala, and although 
treated with kindness by his protectors, 
he found it a very peniblc lot * to be 
an inmate in the houses of other men. 
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when he had been blessed with a palace 
of his own.’ 

“ Lo scendcre c’l salir per I’altrui scale." 

“ Dante likewise crossed the Alps, and 
next went to England. It is reported, 
that at Oxford, he took tlie degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, but his pecuniary 
means did not allow him to attain that 
of Master of Arts. He also visited 
Paris, where he gave proofs, in the ce¬ 
lebrated university of that city, of liis 
skill in theology and dialectics. In one 
of the theses maintained by him, he— 
the Oxonian Bachelor of Arts— defeat¬ 
ed and silenced fourteen opponents, and 
excited the wonder of the Parisians, 
who saw in him a great philosopher, a 
great theologian, and a great poet. ‘ Aft 
alUiinhns dicebuiur magutm philosophus, 
ah alUjuihiis niagtiux ihcofogux, ah afi- 
quibns magnus poela,' says Giovanni da 
►Serravalle. 

“ The descent of Henry VH. of liux- 
emburgh. Emperor of Germany, into 
Itidy, gave to Dante the hope of return¬ 
ing to Florence, but his hopes were vain. 
Henry did not comply in the least, with 
the great expectations of the Ghibel- 
lines, an<l soon after died at Buoncon- 
vento, near Siena. Dante having thus 
lost ;dl chance of again seeing his be¬ 
loved country, wandered again from 
one place to another, till at last he found 
a most honourable shelter with the 
Prince of Ravenna, who behaved to the 
illustrious exile, less as a patron than 
friend. ‘ Knowing,’ says Boccaccio, 
‘ the aversion that worthy men have 
to making requests, his liberal soul sup¬ 
plied, unasked, all the wants of his friend. 

“ ‘ Conoscemlo la vergogna a'e valo- 
lorosi nef domandare, con lihcralc anivio, 
si f'cee inconlro al suo bisogno.’ 

“ The last residence of Dante was at 
Ravenna, upon his return from Ve¬ 
nice, whither he had been sent as am¬ 
bassador by thq prince but without 
being even permitted to address the se¬ 
nate. Dante, broken-hearted, died in 
the year 1321, at the age of fifty-six. 

** As soon as the great man was dead, 
the Florentines were aware of the loss 
they had sustained; and they several 
times demanded his remains, but they 
were always most justly refused. 

“ After,” continued the professor, 
“ having given this outline of the life 


of Dante, we shall first slightly review 
his minor works, and then enter more 
fully into the details of Jm Divina 
Canmedia, which is the principal ob¬ 
ject of these lectures. 

“His Rime are composed of son¬ 
nets and canzone. The canzone is a 
sort of ode, invented by the Proven- 
9 als. 

La Vita nmva is another collection 
of poems, intermixed with pieces of 
prose. He there presents the history of 
his love for Beatrice, a Jove which was 
for him a new life, ‘ ana vita iiuova.' 
The canzone, 

“ Donna pielosa e di voeefla elate, 
which is the best in the work, relates 
in very inijiressive colours, a terrible 
dream, whicJi w'as a sort of presenti¬ 
ment of the not far distant death of 
Beatrice. The dream was transformed 
into reality, and Dante made a vow that 
he would one day speak of her, ‘ as 
tongue had never spoken of woman’— 
‘Dir di Id ipiello cite nuii non/’n del to 
d’alcuna. 'I’lie monument which he 
raised as a fulfilment of his vow, is ‘ La 
Divina Commedia,’ in which Beatrice 
acts such an important part. 

“ In the Banquet, {II convito), he 
gives a commentary on several of his 
canzoni. According to the opinion of 
Monti, this work is the first example of 
severe Italian prose. If ‘ Im vita nuo- 
va,’ says Dante, is fervid and impas¬ 
sioned, ‘ 11 convito,’ is temperate and 
manly. For it becomes us to act and 
speak otherwise at one age than ano¬ 
ther.” 

“ When Dante thought that Henry 
VII. would assist the Ghibelline party 
to triumph, he composed a Latin trea¬ 
tise, intitled ‘ De. Monarchiu," in which 
he wishes to prove by A and B, that 
the imperial power must not bow in 
submission to* the authority of the 
Pope. 

. “ De vnlgari eloquentid is also a very 
curious latin h jok, the object of which 
is to show what the Italian language 
is ; the author enters into an examina¬ 
tion, whether any of the vernacular 
dialects spoken from the Alps to the 
promontorium Lilybaeum deserve to 
be taken as the standard. He passes 
under review the Roman dialect, the 
Spoletaii, the Ferrarese, the Venetian, 
the Genoese, the Tuscan, and condemns 
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them all. He calls the Toscans, ob- 
tusi, relatively to language. ' No/ he 
adds, ‘ the Italian language, or the illus¬ 
trious cardinal and aulic vernacular, is 
that which is heard among genteel peo¬ 
ple of every city of Italy, which seems 
not to belong to any town in particular.’ 
Such is the opinion of the Florentine 
poet. 

“ The works,” continued the profes¬ 
sor, “which we have hitherto briefly 
mentioned, would have been suflicient to 
have given to their author an honourable 
place in literature; but ‘ La Divina Corn- 
media,’ has placed him in the sublime 
company of Homer, Virgil, Moliere, 
Shukspeare, and Milton. 

“ It seems at first somewhat strange, 
that the name of comedy should have 
been given tothattreble voyage through 
the empire of tlie dead which is any 
thing but comic. The explanation of 
this title is found in a passage of the 
book just quoted, Dc Vulgari eloquentid. 
D.ante there gives to the three sorts of 
style M'hich Aristotle had called sub¬ 
lime, temperate, and simple, the names 
of tragic, comic, and elegiac; and as 
he modestly thought that his poem was 
written in the middle style, (although, 
it is, in fact, generally of the tragic 
sort), he gave to it the title of comedy. 

“ La Divina ('ommediais divided into 
three parts, as the Eternal Kingdom 
is supposed to be comprised of hell, 
purgatory, and paradise. Each part 
or cantica contains thirty-three cantos, 
making, with the first canto, which is 
a general introduction, one hundred in 
the whole. 

“ It is written in terza rima, that is, 
in stanzas each of three lines of eleven 
syllables. The first line of each stanza 
rhymes with the third, and the middle 
line is terminated by a word that shows 
what will be the first rhyme of the fol¬ 
lowing stanza. Here is an example 
which will make this interweavingmore 
obvious;— 

1st Stanza or Terzina. 

Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita 

Mi ritrovai per una selva oscura, 

CAe la diritta via era smarrita 

2d Stanza. 

Aht quanto a dir qual era i cosa dura 

Questa selva selvaggia ed aspra e forte 

Che nel penskr rimuova la paura. 


of' the Mill Century, [coubt mao. &c. 

“ Now, after having explained the ex¬ 
ternal texture of' La Divina Commedia,’ 
we shall proceed,” said the amiable pro¬ 
fessor, “ to give the outline of its internal 
plan:— 

“In the year 1300,” when Dante 
was, as he says, about the middle of the 
ordinary age of man, that is, when he 
was thirty-five, “ he awoke and found 
himself lost in a dismal, wild, obscure 
forest. He walked on, and arrived at the 
foot of a hill, the summit of which was 
already gilt by the rays of the sun. 
He began to ascend the hill, when suc¬ 
cessively three ferocious beasts pre¬ 
vented him continuing his way. He is 
frightened, and obliged to go back pre¬ 
cipitately towards the valley, when he 
sees someone looking at him in silence. 
Have pity on me, cried Dante, whoever 
thou art, whether spirit or real man! 

“ Miserire di me gridai a lui, 

Qual che lu sii od ombra od uomo certo.” 

The other answered ‘not man, man once 
1 was,’ 

" Non uomo, ma uomo gidfiti.” 

“ Whois then this being? Itis the shade 
of Virgil. Beatrice! Beatrice! now an 
inhabitant of heaven has sent the Man¬ 
tuan bard to save her lover, and to 
serve him as a guide in his mysterious 
voyage through hell and purgatory. 
As to paradi.se, Virgil, being unbap¬ 
tized, could not lead him there. In 
the celestial spheres, Beatrice, in whom 
are blended the features of his beloved, 
and figuratively those of the supreme 
science, theology~.Beatrice herself will 
guide her friend.’ 

“Dante then, accompanied .first by 
Virgil, enters the gloomy habitation of 
mortal sinners—for ever condemned. 
Hell is placed in the interior of the 
earth, and composed of concentric 
circles or galleries, the diameter of 
which is, by degree|;, narrower and 
narrower according to the increase of 
the gravity of the crimes therein punish¬ 
ed. There are nine circles, and some of 
them are divided into several cavities 
or 6o/ge. When arrived at the last and 
narrowest of these abysses, the two 
travellers see Lucifer swimming with 
huge bat’s wings in an immense frozen 
sea. In the lowest depths of hell is 
this abode of Satan, which is placed 
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exactly in the centre of gravity of the 
earth, 

“ £)ove si traggon d’ogni parte i pesi.'" 

Virgil and Dante climb on one of 
the sides of the monster, and they 
ascend afterwards through a long ca¬ 
vern towards the surface of the other 
hemisphere, when Dante at length 
gazes again with delight on the hea¬ 
vens. 

“ Then he sees rising out of a peace¬ 
ful and azure ocean, a lofty mountain. 
This, which is situated precisely in the 
antipodes of Jerusalem, is the purga¬ 
tory. The middle part of the mountain 
is divided into seven circles, the tempo¬ 
rary sojourn of the sinners who are ex¬ 
pecting deliverance. On the summit is 
the terrestrial paradise, a transition to 


the paradise of heaven. There Virgil 
quits his disciple, who, after a purifi. 
cation, is led by his beloved Beatrice 
into the seven planets, each of which is 
inhabited by a class of blessed spirits 
adapted to it. Dante and Beatrice as¬ 
cend to the empyreum: they mount, 
they fly, and the bard, in adoration 
with the chorus of the blessed and of 
the angels, is the witness of the myste¬ 
rious union of the divine with the hu¬ 
man nature. 

" Such,” concluded the talented Pro¬ 
fessor, “ is. Ladies and Gentlemen, ‘ La 
Divina Cominedia the outline of the 
work has been slightly pourtrayed, and 
we shall, in our other lectures, be able 
to analyze it with more detail, and 
dwell with more leisure on its most 
important parts." 


THE CROWNED OF THE ISLES. 


Hark! to the hurrying shouts that rise. 

Like thunder sounds to the startled skies; 

Countless lips and myriad smiles. 

Welcome the Queen of the sea-lashed Isles. 

It is no tyrant's state. 

Beneath whose shadow the heart must learn 
All free born feelings to subjugate; 

Or pulses that, like the lightning, burn 
To gaze on the pomp with a frown and fear. 

And hide in the heart the slave’s true tear ; 

'Tis the Queen of the white clifled shore. 

The Queen of the free, the bold, the brave. 

Whose voices, like their own ocean’s roar. 

Clasp her, as sliip by the bright sea wave. 

She comes to put on her triple crown. 

The sceptre to wield whose power hath grown 
Grey with the glory of ages gone: 

For wide hath it stretched its potency 
O’er far foreign climes and stormy sea. 

The standard of England is unfurl’d! 

Hark to the nation’s voice, it rings 
Like thunder ’midst Alps, or torrents hurl’d 
From the king of the mountains’ thousand springs. 



The Crowned of the Isles. 


A sovereign's welcome enlarges the air 
Made stronger by silence of beauty’s prayer. 

On, in Thy pomp, for around thee .vtaiid 
The chivalrous sons of the battle hour; 

Men who have bled for their native land. 

Comrades of glory, a kingdom’s power: 

God’s honor upon the chiefs who shield 
Tlieir country’s pride in the battle field. 

On moves the ocean Queen,— 

On, amidst blessings, on, she moves, 

’Midst hearts that love her, hearts she loves— 

Hearts, whose free born blood for lier. 

To giiaril lier lion throne would spread 
Into a sea, whereon might float 
Her battle ship by proud winds fed. 

She hath entered the sacred place, 

Where the kingly dead iji state repose, 

Victors o'er England’s silent foes, 

'riu! Crowned one ol’ their race! 

Let the .slee])ers sleep, for the dust is dear 
Of many a king in his gorgeous bier. 

(Vntiirics are sealctl in the marble tombs, 

Hut not their glory; tliat ever blooms 

Koiind the brows of Her who now appears 

’Mid.st her kingdom’s Chiefs, her own proud Pkku.s. 

'riie herald proelaiins the scene. 

Anil the mitred })riest hath said the ])raycr ; 

'I’lie crown is placed on her royal l)row 
And the trident—for it is a trident now', 

In the hands of the syren ipieeii, I vow, 

Is placed ; and voices startle the air— 

“ Goo SAVK ’rilK IsUANl) QlTKKN !" 

And every pKCii he kneels him down, 

And homage pays to the kingly crown. 

England's Pkkragk ! what land may boast 
Gf prouder titles, or prouder host? 

Sons of the battle chiefs who fell 

On many a plain, are kneeling round ; 

And proudly, 1 ween, their bosoms swell. 

As their sires when charging oil battle ground : 
'J’here, kneel the sons of the warrior rat* 

Who fought and fell on Cressy’s plain, 

Who fur England’s weal, when called, would face 
The death-fight, nor would face in vain— 
t)f the mail-clad chiefs of Poictiers’ field, 

'rheir proud descendants I now count o'er. 

Sons, too, of the sires, who would not yield 
lly the castle-crags of Agincourt; 

They bend the knee, and they bend the brow. 

To the blood of the Harrys and Edwards now. 

Itut Onk there is whose luuuc alone 
Were fit to guard the loftiest throne. 



The Crowned of I he Ixtes. 


And guard it will, should the hour arise 
When cowl-clad patriots howling raise 
The banner ot* havoc, to soil the skies 

That have arched this clime with triumpliant rays. 

CiiiEi*' oi‘ the thousand lights! the brand 
Again will draw thy good right hand ; 

And WathiiiiOo’s banner once more shall wave, 

Thy country’s freejlom and rights to save. 

The Queen of the Isles is crown’d! 

Old Ocean’s trident is in her hniifl. 

She sits on the throne of her native land, 

With all her peers around ; 

And the solemn hymn aspires 

Like muHlcd thunder through the choirs. 

O Thoii ! through the depths of da}'. 

O'er the pinnacled AIj's of ligljt. 

O'er the mighty orbs that stray 
Round space, a boundless flight. 

Bless, bless the Queen ! 

May she stand like our own proud tree, 

Tlur oak of our native lami. 

Queen of the freeman's liberty, 

Queen of the white-cliff'd strand— 

Bless, bless the (jueen ! 

]May her strength, like the streams, increast- 
From the mountains running down ; 

Be her greatest of glorit's—[leace, 

Mercy her highest renown— 

God ni.Kss the Queen ! 

II. C. I). 


SONNE'r. 

<IN »IK. I'KKNTIS’ eiCTUni; OK “ THE WIFE.” 
IIV AlltS. IIOKKANII. 


Behold the wife !—the watchful tender wife, 

Whilst the gay revell’d and the weary slept. 

And the dull hours of night have .slowly crept; 

IltTe hath she gazed on him more dear than life. 

Hath listen’d, sigh’d, or pray’d, .-ind ofttimes wept; 

Yet held with her emotions sacred strife. 

Lest the^ should wound his breast,—then would she look 
Beseechingly to heaven, and try to find, 

Some special promise in the holy book, 

Whereon to stay her anxious trembling mind ; 

Which yet, in all its anguish ne’er forsook, 

'rhe Christian hojie her aching heart enshrin’d; 

Nor was her prayer unheard—unseen her woes, 

'* The fever is relinked,” he sinks in sweet repose. 



TO SLEEP! 


BY MRS. GBORGR NORMAN. 


To sleep ! The hours of day are gone. 

Eve hath her sober grey put on ; 

The hunter’s return’d from the wearying chace. 
And his hounds have sought their resting-place. 
And flowers have closed on moor and lea. 

Then now let the time of resting be. 

To sleep ! Each gaily feather’d head 
'Neath downy wing hath found its bed; 

The mossy fern-bank holds the bee 

Come back from his labours in laughing glee ; 

No sounds are heard in far-off brake. 

Then be not thou alone awake. 

To sleep ! The flower-cups show no more 
Their golden, tempting, honey-store ; 

The world is still, nor sign of life 
Among the solemn woods is rife ; 

Then haste we to our cottage home. 

And sleep till morn again be come 


THE SAILOR’S WIDOW. 


O ! wihl are the sounds the tempest bears 
O’er the foaming wave— 

Whispers of woman’s grief 'mid the prayers 

Of the kneeling brave ; 

While the ship in darkness, reels too and fro. 

With beckoning death on each tack they go. 

Sorrow is guest in the widow's cot 
Her husband’s requiem 

The hoarse winds moan forth ; behold her lot— 
“ A flower without a stem 1” 

O, earthly woe! O, earthly death! 

How can her spirit rest ? 

An echo says with angel’s breath, 

“ What God hath done is best.*' 

Let her look for joy no longer here. 

In climes of misty day ; 

But seek for it e'en with falling tear. 

In HeaveU'—far away ! * ^ 


Umbra. 
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OUTLINES OP BRITISH FEMALE COSTUME. 

GKNEUAL REMARK? UPON THE ART OF ILLUMINATION. 

Subject mutter of Plate No, II., published in the Present Number, illuslraliee of Hri(it.h Female 

Costutne, prior to the Norman Conquest. A.D. 10C(J. (Contimeedfrom p.AHT, June, 

Figure 14.—Anglo-Saxon female of lOth century. Gown lined and ornamunU'd. 

Figures 7 and 8.—Anglo-Saxon Women of the 8lh century. The 6gure on horselmck seated on 
the off-side (and it is worth observing that riding side-ways is not so recent a |irnelice ns has lieen 
asserted) has, besides the under-garment, a cloak and ho^, which seem to have had a liulo cut in 
the middle for the purpose of passing the head through. From Cotton. MS. Claudius, b. iv. 

Figures 4 and 5.—Roman-British Females. The left-hand tigure, with her head wrapped some¬ 
what in the Irish mode, is taken from the reverse of a coin of Carausius (for which see Gough Ciini- 
den, vol. i., p. cxviii.), the other, from a basso-relievo found in .Somersetshire. They both a|)pcar 
in the Gmn and Pais, just like the Welsh peasantry of the present tune, except that the former, in¬ 
stead of opening ticfore and wrapping over, appear of the shirt-like form, and arc, coiisuiiueiitl}, 
copies of the Roman tunic. 

Figures lo and ll>_lloman-British Priestesses. One in her ancient, and one in the assumed 

Roman dress. The female deity, and consequently her priestesses, had also the name of Brunwen 
or “ white-breast,'’a title that indu<‘es the supposition that they di<l nut study to conceal so fasci¬ 
nating a part of their persons, and it is therefore probable that the left-hand tigure gives the exact 
appearance which these Tylwyth-tcg, or Fair Society, as they were also called, exhibited. It is 
taken from some scul|itures found in Northumberland (for an engraving of which see Horsley’s llrit. 
Roin. Northumberland, pi. 1!)); the other female, except her hair, which is dressed in the true 
British style, has more the ilumaii appearance, and therefore atfurds a specimen of a Roman-British 
Priestess in the latter time of the residence of the Homans in Britain. It is taken from a bas-relief 
found at RIenborough in Cumberland, which Hr. Horsley conjectures represented the Goddess Set- 
locema. The bnck-gruiiiid rcpresent.i the temples of Minerva and Snl-Mincrva at Bath, resloreil 
from the vignette to l.yson’s Roman Antiquities of that City. 

Figure 3.—The or Dorch, an Ancient British Ornament, worn round the neck or waist. 

Figure A.—A British Coin, taken from one in Whitaker’s Histu’ry of Manchester, exhibiting the 
mode in which the ladies of this isle, and more particularly, perhaps, those attached to the service of 
religion, adorned their hair. 

Figure B.—An Anglo-Saxon Arm-hnicelet of the 9th century, and— 

Figure C_A Signet or Seal-ring, both from Cotton. MS., Tiberius, c. vi. 

“ .S.^lvete ! aurcoli mei Libeli.i, 

Men; delicim, mei lapores, 

(juam VOS sa'po oculis jiiiat vidcre, 

Et tritos manibus tciiere nostris I” 

lienricus de Rantzau, de Bibliothee& sua,. 


•* My library is dukedom large enough.”— Shakspejibe. — (As You Like It.} 


” iliiltitil) t|at of ti^e bofct lojtnDe iscie tiaspes, 

margin t»as lllumintti al i»tt^ goltrsn railcs 
'3ntl bite impicturetf, toit^ graesoppes anb tnasprs, 
buttttflits, anb fits^ pttodu tads, 
lEnglortb toit^ fiotnits anb slump snaplts, 
lEnbpbtb pittuies bicll totitlib anb quitbelp, 

St tDouIb ^abt mabc a man ^ok ti^at bab bt tight sttfclB.”—S eiltoh. 


Many ancient MSS. are ornamented 
■with vignettes, minatures, and other 
paintings, which are collectively termed 
illuminations. The writers of books first 
finished their part, and the illumina¬ 
tors embellished them with ornamented 
letters and paintings, and we frequently 
find blanks Icfl in manuscript for the 
illuminators which were never filled up. 


As these inestimable paintings and 
illuminations for the most part retain 
their freshness, they materially aug¬ 
ment the value of such MSS., and are 
additionally useful, as illustrating the 
history, costume, civil and military arts 
and sciences, &c. of ancient nations. 
The art of illuminating MSS. was much 
practiced by the clergy,and evvn by those 
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in the highest stations of the church : 
it is particularly recorded of the famous 
Osmund, who was consecrated Bishop 
of Salisbury, a. d. IO 7 G, that he did not 
disdain to appropriate some part of his 
time to the writing, binding, and illu¬ 
mination of bofjks.* In the following 
centuries this art was carried to a high 
degree of perfection. 

The subjects of tl»e illuminations 
were various, consisting of tlie figures 
of kings and queens (of many of whom 
they arc genuine portraits in minature,) 
.saints, beasts, birds, monsters, flowers, 
&c., which sometimes bore a relation 
to the contents of the page, though 
frequently these symbols were not very 
analogous. .Such embellishments were 
costly ; but for those who could not 
meet the expense of the most superb 
ornaments, others were made of in¬ 
ferior tlegrees, to accord with the cajja- 
bility of the purchaser. When the 
general delicacy, taste, and splendour 
of their execution, are attentively con- 
sulered, we .are astonished at the time 
and patience f Avhich the execution of 
such works must have required. 

Illuminated MSS. form a valuable 
part of the riches preserved in the prin¬ 
cipal libraries of Europe: in England, 
the Royal, Cottonian, and Ilarleian 
Libr.arie.s, as well as those t)f the two 
Univer.sities; at Rome, the Vatic.an; 
—at A''ienna,thc Imperial;—St. IMark’s, 
at V'enice ;—the Escuri.-d, in Spain ; — 
and mstny other libraries possess .superb 
sjieeimens of Greek and Roman .art, 
some of which are incidentally noticed 
in the former part of the present ptiper 
—the limits assigned to it .admitting 
only a brief notice of a few (»f the most 
splendid MSS. in the public libraries. 

The antiquity and duration of the 
practice of illuminating MSS., both in 
eastern and western empires, have been 


• Ui'iiry’s Hist, of Brit. vol. vi., p. 220. 

+ Fifty years wore sometimes employed to pro¬ 
duce a single volume; an evidence of which oc¬ 
curred at the s.iiu of the late Sir William Burrell's 
hooks in 1796. Among these was a MS. bible 
iK'anllfully written on vellum, and illuminated, 
which had taken the writer half a century to 
execute. The writer, Guido de .Tars, began it 
ill his fortieth year, and did not finish it until he 
h.ad accomplished his ninetieth, a. n. 1294, in 
the reign o£. Philip the Fair, as ap]{can'd liy the 
writer’s oWfr autt^rapli, iu the front of the 
hook. H 


already generally stated. In the Augus¬ 
tan age it became the fashion to orna¬ 
ment MSS. with vermilion; and the 
decorations afforded employment to a 
distinct class of artists, who were respec¬ 
tively Ciilled rubricatoreSf illumhmlores, 
miniatores, and vuniculatorcs: at first 
they decorated the initial letters of 
periods and paragraphs with red strokes, 
and afterwards the letters themselves 
were wholly red. We have before 
spoken of the sacred encaustum (or 
burning in), as having been, under the 
Greek emperors, a prerogative of the 
royal family. The emperor Leo I. 
ordained, by an imperial rescript, that 
no imperial decree should be considered 
authentic, unless it were signed by the 
emperor’s hand with purple ink. This 
regulation continued in force until the 
end of the empire; but in the twelfth 
century, the privilege of using the 
purple ink was granted to the great 
officers of the empire. (De Vaines, 
Diet, de Diplomatique, tom. i., .'512.) 
The mark of the Greek emperors’ sig¬ 
natures was a cross, made with thi.s 
sjicred ink, which wiis composed of the 
blood of the murex or purple-fish, so 
amply described by Pliny. (Nat. Hist, 
lib. XXXV., c. 2.) This shell-fi.sh was 
roasted, and from its pulverized shells 
the ink was made The practice of illii- 
inin.-iting MSS. continued till tlic com¬ 
mencement of the seventeenth century: 
in the first age of printing, many books 
have the capitals, and also the first 
letters of periods, formed by the hand, 
and painted red or blue, but chiefly 
red. Hence originated the custom of 
printing the title-pages of books in black 
and red, which subsisted in France till 
the close of tlie eighteenth century, and 
which has been adopted in some late 
reprints of valuable old wo.rks, as also 
in a few modern books. It may not 
be irrelevant to notice further, that 
the word rubric (which occurs in books 
of civil law and in liturgies,) origi¬ 
nated from this custom. 

The most natural colour of the 
materials employed for writing, both 
among the ancients and moderns, lias 
uniformly been white, while that of the 
letters or characters has been black— 
the contrast between these two colours 
rendering the writing more prominent 
to the eye, and consequently more easy 
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to be re.ul. There have, liowever, been 
a few exceptions, even in the remotest 
times; and these two colours have been 
varied, as required by luxury or custom, 
or dictated by the taste of the scribe. 
Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus men¬ 
tion sheep, calf, and other skins tinged 
with purple and yellow, on which the 
letters were written in gold and silver 
with reeds. 

The earlier MSS.—that is, those from 
the fourth to the ninth century inclu¬ 
sive—(those of the fourth century are 
executed both with and without illu¬ 
minations)—are usually distinguished 
by being written in uNcrAi, or capital 
letters, whether illuminated or not illn- 
niinated. It is the opinion of Dr. 
Dibdin, that specimens of cursive hnnd- 
wriftHff before the ninth century may 
exist—“ although,” he adds, “ 1 can¬ 
not pretend to h.avc heard of them— 
and not that CMpitid letters in.-iy nut 
exist even in the eleventh century- 
hut, generally, and perlnips soberly 
speaking, the foregoing definition may 
be considered tolerably correct." By 
uncial writing, the authors of the 
“ Nouveau Traite de. Diplomatique," ap¬ 
pear to mean writing in round majus¬ 
cules* “ The term uncial," they ad¬ 
mit, “ strictly sjjeaking, and according 
to the ancient acceptation of the word, 
means writing in letters of an inch in 
height; and they add, that the term 
semi-uncial, was, in like manner, ap¬ 
plied to characters of half that height." 

Upon adding up these various styles 
of ancient Meriting, w'e find no fewer 
than one hundred and eighty-nine 
species of majuscule character (in Latin 
MSS.)— one hundred and seven uncial 
—ninety-three dcmi-uncial —two hun¬ 
dred and thirteen Latin minuscules—to 
say nothing of the different species into 
which they divide cursive or running 
hand, which we have not been at the 
pains of counting. 

The age of MSS., written in the old 
French or Latin languages, may be 
ascertained by the number of barbarous 
words they contain; the same rule will 
also apply to Anglo-Saxon, Anglo- 
Norman, and Old-Knglish MSS.; but 
it does not hold with regard to Greek 
and Hebrew IVISS. 

* Another character of the majtuKule is the 
^luare or angular. 


The “fond conceit" of Tcrtiillian 
having seen the autograph of St. Paul’s 
F.pisllcs, and of Aulus (lellius having 
seen the autograph of the second Ixxtk of 
the Mncid (“ which was sold for twenty 
little golden statues,”) together with 
similar “fond conceits," are very ration¬ 
ally confuted by the learned Lambecius. 
The drawings in the Vatican Virgil, 
made in the fourth century, before the 
jirts were neglected, illiistr.-ited the dif¬ 
ferent subjects treated of by the Homan 
poet. Flinj^ relates that Varro wrote 
the lives of seven hundred illustrious 
Romans, which he cnriche<l with their 
portraits; and the celebrated Pompo- 
nius Atticus, the friend of Cicero, was 
the author of a work on the actions of 
the grciit men among the Romans, 
whicli he ornamented with their por¬ 
traits.* 

In the Harleian Library (British 
IMirseum,) tht‘re is a manuscript. No. 
f>47, to which the late Mr Ottley 
assigned a very early date—he believed 
it to be of the si'cond or third century. 
This MS. contains Cicero’s well known 
translation of the astronomical poem of 
Aratus, with figures of the constel¬ 
lations, of somewhat a large size, done 
in c<»lours ; and it is remarkable that, 
within the outlines of the figures, the 
])rose accounts of these constellations, 
as given by Ilyginus, are written in 
.small capitals; like the small poems 
of Simmius Rhodiiis, which we see 
inscribed in the shape of an «'gg, a pair 
of wings, a battle ax(;, an altar, &c., in 
the “ Poetm Minores Gnrci." The 
MS. in que.stioii can>e under the notice 
of j\lr. Ottley, whilst that gentleman 
was engaged, during a period of four 
years, in the manuscript room of the 
British Museum, as he state.9 in a letter 
to Mr. Gage, “ in researches among the 
illuminated MSS. of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury on th'* subject of costume; for the 
pur])ose of helping me to form a right 
judgment of the ages and country of 
certain IxKiks and engravings, which 
are known by bibliographers under the 
name of hlucle-books, and are commonly 
supposed to have given rise to the 
invention of typography; for the contro¬ 
versy concerning this subject has long 
occupied ray attention; and although 


• Nepos in Atlico, c. IH. 
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so many books have been written upon 
it during the last two centuries, I have 
become more and more persuaded, that 
the evidence on both sides must be 
subjected to a nicer examination and 
silling, than it has yet had, before we 
can hope to come to a right decision 
concerning it." 

“ Until very lately," proceeds thesamc 
writer, “ few painters have attempted 
historical accuracy in matters of cos¬ 
tume ; and even at this day, perhaps, 
no one has perfectly attained it. If we 
begin from the close of the fifteenth 
century, and go upwards, we shall 
find that from that period to the most 
ancient times, nothing of the kind was 
so much as thought of; and an artist, 
when called upon to delineate a Paris, 
an Alexander, or a Caisar, would repre¬ 
sent him, without scruple, dressed in 
the fashion of liis own time. It there¬ 
fore follows, that by such studies, aided 
by competent knowledge of the diffe¬ 
rent parts at different periods, much 
may now be done towards ascertaining 
the date of an early work of art, and 
the country where it was executed.” 

After some controversial observa¬ 
tions relative to the minuscule characters, 
or round-hand, in which the verses of 
Cicero are written, as determinate c)f 
the age of the MS. in question, he 
reverts to the drawings embellishing 
it, and proceeds thus :—“ Much may 
be urged of the value of the evidence 
which the drawings, in the manuscript 
under consideration, furnish of its anti¬ 
quity. Trombelli, in his work entitled 
‘ L'Arte di conoscere I’eta de codici 
Latiiii et Italian!,’ (‘ The Art of dis¬ 
covering the ages of Latin and Italian 
mannscrijds,’) prefaces what he says of 
the illuminations, with which so many 
of them are decorated, by observing 
that they constitute a surer means of 
judging of the age of the manuscript 
tlu»n any other; and though I would 
not too implicitly rely upon his autho¬ 
rity in this matter, as his knowledge of 
art was, probably, not very extensive, 
still I believe this opinion to be in the 
main true, since the style and character 
of the writing used throughout the 
Westerh Empire, from the beginning 
of the Christian era to the twelfth and 
thirteen^ centuries, when the black- 
letter, began to be introduced, appear 


to have undergone but few changes, in 
comparison with those by which works 
of art, executed at different periods of 
that long interval, are to be distin¬ 
guished from each other; or rather, I 
ought to say, by which they would 
readily be distinguishable, were we 
thoroughly acquainted with the varia¬ 
tion of style in art, and the alterations 
in costume, which, during so many cen¬ 
turies, were continually taking place 
every where.” This complete know¬ 
ledge, indeed, especially as respects 
some of the middle centuries, no one 
probably now possesses. But we know 
enough of classical times, to enable us 
to discriminate between works of art 
executed in those times, and such as 
were done in later centuries. It is well 
known, that the arts of painting and 
sculpture, which had flourished under 
the first emperors, notably declined 
before the time of Constantine; that 
after that period they fell away rapidly,* 
though still for a time some remains of 
ancient Homan maimers continued to 
obtain; and that after pictures and 
images began to be introduced into the 
Christian churches, as objects of devo¬ 
tion, a new and barbarous style found 
its way everywhere, from the capital 
of the Greek empire. And I think, 
tlierefore, that as the drawing? in the 
manuscript under consideration exhibit 
not only the costume, but also the style 
of art which prevailed in the good times 
of the Homan empire, we are not jus¬ 
tified in ascribing the manuscript to a 
later period. 

After dwelling in detail upon the value 
of the testimonies of two learned wri¬ 
ters on this subject—Emanuele a Sche- 
lestrate, librarian of the Vatican,and Ma- 
billon, author of Museum Italicum, a 
contemporary and friend of the former 
antiquary, and showing the paramount 
importance which these two learned 
men attached to the kind of evidence 
he is dwelling upon, Mr Ottley adds: 
—“ Although it is probable that nei¬ 
ther of them was so well qualified to 
judge, either of the style of art, or of 


* Let any one, who may be dis>po«ed to think 
that this fact is iiere overstated, from a desire to 
make too much of it, look at Gori’s Interesting 
work upon ancient diptychs; in which will be 
found several soon alter the time of Constantine, 
in as rude a style of art as need be. 
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the details of costume, in the figures of 
the famous MS. Virgil (No. 3225, pre¬ 
served in the Vatican,) as was Bellori, 
who had assisted at their examination 
of it; and I think that the chief rea¬ 
son why Schelestrate, upon this occa¬ 
sion, spoke so particularly of the forms 
of certain letters in this manuscript, 
was because he considered the antiquity 
the manuscript to be well proved by the 
drawings; and therefore looked upon 
it as a good authority, the peculiarities 
in the characters of which might help 
him and others, hereafter, in judging 
of the probable dates of other very 
early manuscripts/’ 

Should it be doubted," he adds, 
“whether the figures in our manu¬ 
script of Aretus really carry with 
them the same decisive evidence of their 
antiquity, 1 answer, that although, 
from the nature of my studies during 
more than forty years, 1 may fairly 
lay claim to some knowledge in these 
matters, I do not call upon any one to rely 
merely upon my judgment. I have con¬ 
sulted some of our best artists ; among 
others, the eminent sculptor, Mr. West- 
macott ; Mr. Eastlake, who has lately 
spent ten years at Rome; and Mr. 
Francis Howard, who has very much 
applied himself to the study of ancient 
art; and they arc all decidedly of opinion, 
nay,have no doubt—that these drawings 
were executed in ancient Roman times, 
that is, before the age of Constantine." 

When Dom Bernard de Montfau^on 
compiled his Paleeographia, there was 
not known throughout the world, accor¬ 
ding to him, a more ancient Greek 
MS. than that formerly in the Bib- 
lioth^que Colbertine, since passed into 
the Royal Library at Paris, and which 
was then marked 3084.* Every thing 
concurred to assure it a character of 
the highest antiquity. It did not con¬ 
tain a single letter which tended to sub¬ 
stantiate a contrary adscription. 

“ If there ever were a MS.,” say the 
learned Benedictines, authors of the 
Nouveau TraitS de Diplomatique, (tom. 
i.,p. 6891,) “that one might conjecture 
had been used by Origen,-f- it would be 


• PaUsog. Grtee. p. 187. 
t Origen, a father of the Greek church, was 
bom at Aleaandria, about a. a. l85, and lurviv. 
ing the perseention of the early Christians under 
the Emperor Sevens, died in the year 253. 


this one." ^ They, however, somewhat 
qualify their opinion, by subsequently 
adding, after an enumeration of its 
various graphic characteristics—these 
advantages, and those which might be 
drawn from the detail of the letters, 
apparently place this MS. far above 
that which Casley (librarian to King 
George III.), would date as early as the 
time of Origen, and even earlier. But 
we would much prefer leaving a final 
judgment respecting it to antiquaries, 
than pronounce upon a matter so de¬ 
licate.” An exceedingly prudent con¬ 
clusion, and one in which we are dis¬ 
posed to join the worthy fViars of St, 
Maur. 

Lambecius, in his catalogue of the 
Imperial Library at Vienna, has an 
engraved specimen (marked VI.,) taken 
from a MS., written in characters of 
gold and silver upon purple vellum, 
enriched with many illuminations. That 
learned librarian believed it to be of 
the time of Constantine the Great. 
Montfau(;on does not seem disposed to 
give it so early a date; and as Dr. 
Dibdin has very recently seen the 
MS. at Vienna, we prefer taking the 
description given in his “ Bibliogra¬ 
phical Tour." He designates it as a 

“KnAOMKNT op TIIR BOOK OP GENE¬ 
SIS," undoubtedly, of the end of the 
fourth century, at the farthest. This 
fragment is a collection of twenty- 
four leaves, in a folio form, measuring 
twelve inches by ten, of a small por¬ 
tion of the book of Genesis, written in 
large Greek capital letters of gold and 
silver, now much faded, upon u purple 
ground. Every page of these twenty- 
four leaves is embellished with a paint¬ 
ing or illumination, coloured after 
nature, purposely executed'/;e/ow the 
text, .so that it is a running graphic 
illustration, as we should say, of the 
subject above. Doubtless, therefore, 
this MS. was executed for some great 
man who could v. ell afford to pay the 
artist for the pains he has taken in the 
execution of his task. The reverend 
bibliophile proceeds to give a very 
interesting “ sketchy account of each 
leaf," accompanied by two engraved 
illustrations. Some of the illumina¬ 
tions, from the extraordinary glossi¬ 
ness and freshness about them, remain, 
he is of opinion, in the orignal state. 
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but others are retouched. In the JWth 
subject, a banquetting scene, the figures 
of the two women are almost pure 
Oreek art. The whole of the remain¬ 
ing eleven subjects have been retouched, 
but the ancient costume has been 
attended to. 

St. Jennne, who flourished in the 
fourth century, states tliat, in his time, 
there were books written on parch¬ 
ment of a purple colour, in letters of 
gold and silver, the covers of which 
were splendidly decorated with gems. 
Ducauge hascited similar instancesfrom 
early ecclesiastical writers. 

Alamiscripts written in letteisofgold, 
on white vellum, are chiefly confined to 
the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries. 
Of these, the Bible,* and Hours of 
Charles the Bald, preserved in the 
Jloyal Library at Paris, and the Gos¬ 
pels of the ll.arleian collection. No. 
2766 , are probably the first examples 
extant. In England, the .art of writ¬ 
ing in gold seems to have been but 
imperfectly understood in early times, 
and the instances of it very uncommon. 
Indeed, the only remarkable one that 
occurs of it is the charter of King 
Edgar to the New iMinstcr at Win¬ 
chester, in tile year {Xifi.'j- This viilume 
is written throughout in gold, but the 
ink has been so badly prepjired, that 
great part of the writing has ceased to 
adhere to the parchment. Some later 
editions have been made, likewise in 
gold, in the reign of Henry the First, 
but the chalk size on which the gild¬ 
ing is laid has caused it to rub off, and 
become in many places illegible. 

Writing in gold was less employed 
in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 

• Somo leaves (nftoonl out from this hook, are 
to he found in the Harleinn (.'olluotion, No. 
l7oh, British Museum. They are in tinp]>rosor- 
viilion, both uncial and initial letters are iimvni- 
fieeiitly executed, the former in gold, anil the 
latter |iri*!ient interesting specimens of tiie gro¬ 
tesque. It is a subject for regret that these 
iiussing leaves are not restored to their parent 
volume. 

•{• ®1S. Cott, Veap. A viii. Prefixed is a 
n'presentation of Edgar Iwtween the Virgin and 
SL Peter, preM>ntiiig his charter to Christ, who 
sits iihove, snp{mrtoil hy angels. The whole is 
within' an elegant foliated bonier of gold and 
colours, and |iaintetl on a purple ground. On 
the reverse'df folio 2 is a gold inscription on a 
light line ground, but not stainctl through the 
leaf. 


centuries, than in e.arlier times,* but it 
again came into u.sage in the fourteenth, 
particularly in devotional books of per¬ 
sons of rank. It their exhibits, how¬ 
ever, a totally different appearance from 
the ancient art, and the gilding seems 
to be applied, not in a liquid state, but 
in leaves. Among the Greeks the usage 
of writing whole pages in gold con¬ 
tinued to the latest period of the 
empire; for in the year 1408, the 
Emperor Manuel Palaeologus gave to 
tlie monastery of St. Denis in France, 
a copy of the works of Dionysius the 
Areopagite, thus ornamented. 

The nse of gold and silver was not 
confined to the Greeks and Latins, but 
is found also in oriental MSS. Pietro 
della Valle mentions a copy of tin 
Gospels in Syriac, written in gold, 
wliich he saw at Aleppo in the year 
162.'>, .and reputed ti) be four hundred 
years old. At Berlin, according to 
Wolf, in a Hebrew IMS. of the thir¬ 
teenth centu ry, the titles and inititil words 
of which are in gold. In the Sloaue col¬ 
lection (Brit, ftluscuml. Nos. 288.')— 
2888, are rolls in the language of 
Thibet, written in gold and silver, on 
dark blue pajier, and Jimong the Ara¬ 
bians .anil Persians examples of later 
MSS., written and ornamented in gold 
.and silver, arc found in abundance, and 
display a be.auty and mimiteness so 
truly wonderful, as to surpass the 
efforts of any Europe.an artist. 

A miniature drawing is affixed to each 
of the gospels brought over to England 
by iSt. Augustine in the sixth century, 
which is preseved in the library of 
Corpus Christi College at Cambridge: 
in the compartments of those drawings 
are depicted representations of several 
transactions in each gospel. The curious 
drawings and elaborate ornaments in 
St. Cuthbert's Gospels, made by St. 
Ethelwald, and now in the Cottonian 
Library, which has been already men¬ 
tioned, exhibit a striking specimen of 
the state of the arts in England in the 
seventh century. The same may be 
observed of the drawings in the ancient 
copy of the four gospels preserved in 

“ In the history of Walter Whithicseye (Sparkc, 
p. 173,) it is stated that Godfrey, abbot of 
Peterborough, elected in 1299, gave to an Italian 
Cardinal a psalter, written in letters of azure and 
gold, and wonderfully illuminated. 
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t!ic’ (’athedral tif* LitclifieUl, and tlinso 
in the Codex Rnshworthianus, in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. The life 
of St. Paul the Ilerniit, now reinaininj? 
in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
(G. 2,) affords an example of the stylo 
of drawing and ornamenting letters in 
the eighth century. 

]\Ir. Bohn, of Henrietta Street, Co¬ 
vent Garden, has now (June IdUfl), in 
his ])ossession a Greek Evangvlislnrium 
H Mniologinm. This magnificent JIS. 
commences with the Gospel of St. John, 
followed by that of St. Matthew. Luke 
and Mark come next, in alternate 
chaptei-s. The Menologimn and minor 
])ieces form ab'out one third of the 
volume. The fii/pollicsix prefixed to 
the volume is in uncial Idlers, and cer¬ 
tainly not later than the eightli century, 
a.s is also the Canon of Eusebius (em¬ 
bellished with heads of the Evangeli.sti 
and Apostles, under circular arches, 
witli anotlier larger illumination repre¬ 
senting Tlie Nativity), which precedes 
the Gospel of St. Matthew. This very 
ancient and venerable IMS. bears re- 
.semblance to the celebrated one in Mr. 
Dent’s sale, No. 1 lofl. executed a cen¬ 
tury later ; but it is of greater interest 
from po.ssessing the canon of Eusebius, 
which has bean inserted fr«»in an eighth 
century manuscript, in uncial letters. 
The latter was purchased by Mr. Beck- 
ford, for the sum of t'2f)7* Ifij- The 
price affixed by Mr. Bohn for the MS. 
ill question is (.'200. 

The copy of Prudentlus’s Psi/ch')- 
macfiia, in the Cottonian Library (Cleo¬ 
patra, c. ({.) exhibits tlie style of draw¬ 
ing in Italy, in the ninth century. 

Of the tenth century, there are Ho¬ 
man drawings of a singular kind, in 
the Ilarleian Library (No. 2820.) 

In our preceding paper (sec this pe¬ 
riodical for June), we have given t!ie 
late Mr. Ottley’s opinion of the style 
of art evinced in tlie Duke of Devon¬ 
shire’s splendid Anglo-Saxon MSS.— 
the Beneciictionary of St. Ethelwold 
(together with a .specimen from it illus¬ 
trative of the Female Costume ol’ tlie 
period)—an undoubted work of the 
tenth century, executed in England ; 
which possesses in an eminent degree, 
that richncs.s in the colouring, as the 
Italian writer, Trombelli remarks, in 
.MSS. written in his country before the 

B—vor.. xiir. '.lui.Y, IfSMl. 
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connnencement of the tliirteenth cen¬ 
tury. 

Ca'dnion’s Poetical Paraphrase of the 
book of Genesis, written in the eleventh 
century, w'hich is preserved amongst 
F. Junius s iMSS. in the Bcallcian 
library', exhibits many specimens of 
nlcii.sil.s, weapons, in.struiiients of music, 
and iiiipIeineiU.s of husbandry used by 
the Anglo-Saxons. The like may be 
seen in extracts from the Pentateuch 
of' the same age, in the Cottonian li¬ 
brary ((Jlaud. B. 1.) The .’MS. copy 
of rercnce in the Bodleian library 
(D. 17 .) di.splay.s the ilrcsses, masks, 
vH:c. worn by comedians in the 12th 
century, if not earlier. The very ele- 
g.int Psalter, in the Library of Trinity 
College, (Cambridge, exhibits specimens 
of the art of drawing in England, in 
the .same century. Nos. 5280, 1802, 
and l.'li, Ilarlei.ui collection, contain 
sfieelni 'iis of ornamental letters, which 
are to be found in Irish AISS. from the 
twelftli to the fourteenth century. 

Tlie Virgil in the l.ambeth I.iiir.iry, 
of the thirteentli century, (No ‘171 ■) 
written in Italy, shows both by the 
drawings and writing, that Italians pro- 
diiceil works much inferior to ours at 
that period. The copy of tlie Apoca¬ 
lypse, in the same library (No. 200.) 
contains a curious oxanijile of' the man¬ 
ner of painting in the fourteenth ceii- 
tury. 

In the thirteenth century, as it is 
generally known, the arts of [laintiiig 
and .sculpture in Italy, receivcfl new 
life at the hands of Niceola I’isano, 
Giiiuta, (hmabue, and Giotto ; from 
wliich tiin-J liny steadily progressed, 
till theliappy er.i of Giulius the Secoiul 
and Leo the tenth. But for .some cen- 
ttirie-. preceding the thirteenth, there is 
sometimes reason to con jecture, that the 
arts were in a more fiotirishiiig state in 
various coiin'ries distant from Italy, 
than in Italy itself; to say nothing of 
(rroece, from wh'ch it .seems probable, 
tliat the iuhahit ‘1 its of those couiitrie.s, 
like tlie Italians themselves, directly or 
indirectly, and perhaps at distant pe¬ 
riod'!,, originally derived iu.striictlon i:i 
tho.se matters. That tlie art <if iiiinia- 
turc painting, especially, was better 
known, and more sncees.sfiilly practised 
in France, in the tliirteenth century, 
and jirobably long before, than in Italy, 
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IS clear from the well known passage 
in the eleventh canto of Dante’s Pur- 
gatorio, where the poet thiis addresses 
Oderigi D’Agubbio, a miniature pain¬ 
ter, said to have been the friend of 
Cimabue;— 

" Oh dissi lui, non se' tu Odi-risi, 

L'onor d’Agubhio, I’onor di quell’ arte 
Che alluminar o chiamata a Parisi ?”* 

The beautiful paintings in the his¬ 
tory of the latter part of the reign of 
king Richard the Second of England, 
in the Ilarleian Library, afford curious 
specimens of manners and customs, 
both civil and military at tiie close of 
the hairteenth, and in the beginning of 
the firtcentli centuries. As docs (22711) 
in the same collection.. 

Among the numerous superb missals, 
and other costly productions of human 
ingenuity preserved in the Ilarleiaji 
Lil)rary, may be instanced a very fair 
and beautiful transa-ipt of the cele¬ 
brated poem, ititituled “ Le Roman de la 
Rose,” begun in French by Guillaume 
de Lorris, and finished by Jehan Clopi- 
nal, or de Mehun. This MS. is .so 
richly onumiented with a multitude of 
miniature paintings, executed in a most 
masterly manner, that it is not to be ex¬ 


ceeded by any other manuscript pre¬ 
served in the libraries of Europe. It 
has been conjectured by competent 
judges, that it probably is the copy 
which was presented to Henry IV. 
king of France, as the blazon of his 
arms is introduced in the illuminations 
with which the first page of this work 
is embellished 

Wc shall at present conclude, by 
observing that from the fifth to the 
tenth century, the miniature painters, 
which are met with in Greek MSS. are 
generally good, as are some which wc 
find among those of Italy, England, 
atul France. From the tenth to tlie 
middle of the fourteenth century, they 
are commonly very bad, and may be 
considered as so many monuments of 
the barbarity of those ages; towards 
the latter end of the fourteenth, the 
paintings in MSS. were much im¬ 
proved; and in the two succeeding 
centuries, many excellent performances 
were produced, especially after the 
happy period of the restoration of the 
arts; when great attention was paid to 
the works of the ancients, and the study 
of the monuments of antiquity became 
fashionable. 


R O U S E T II E E ! 

BY MRS. ORORGR NORMAN. 


Rouse thee! the hunter’s startling horn 
Along the breath of the day is borne. 

And his gallant dogs arc leaping round. 

And echo flings back a joyous sound. 

And brightly is l)looming the heather wild. 

Then rouse thee with this, my mountain child ! 

Rouse thee ! the bird’s first hymn is sung ; 

With sky-lark’s note tl»e heaven has rung; 

The Flower-God has risen ; each honey-bell 
Holds a wing’d worshipper in its cell, 

Humming his praise, as wildly free. 

Tile wind sways the branch sq merrily. 

Rouse thee ! in brake and wildest brae. 

The scented bloom of departed May 
Hangs clustering, and the dew-drop’s sheen 
Is as the brilliant’s crystal gleam. 

All rejoice—^bird, bee, and flower. 

Then rouse thee, to the morning hour ! 

♦ Anil I Mid to him, art tliou not Oderisi, the honour of your native place Gubbio, and an or¬ 
nament of that art which is called at Paris, illuminating ? 
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The Bride of Messina. A Tragedt/, 

from the German of Schiller. By 

George Irvino, Es(j. Macroiic. 

• If iiny English tninshition of Scliilh’r's 
Bri«le of Messina ever existed, it is not 
only out of print, hut unknown to tlie 
publie: the present translatioji must 
theref(»re be very aeceptable to libra¬ 
ries, especiiilly, as every reader of Mr. 
Irvine’s versioii, must agree with us that 
he has effeeted in a masterly manner, 
the most diflieult uiulertaking tliat the 
whole eirele of German literature eonid 
have olfered him. It retjuircs a critic* 
to ])ossess no small knowledge ol’ the 
German language before the delicacy 
of Mr. Irvine’s taste and tact can be ap¬ 
preciated in this })erformance. Any one 
can see that the Bride of Messina is a 
fine poem in its Englisli g-irb, but few 
can tell the incongruities of the (lerman 
idiom with the sid)ject, except those 
who have studied* that language. 
Homely acid rugged as the German 
expressions are, intense; thought must 
have been bestowed by the translator to 
give, at the same time, a faithfid and ele¬ 
gant version of a poem, whose cast is 
so utterly at variance, at once with the 
(rerrnau and English national dr.-ima. 
He has produced a translation equal to 
Lord Francis (rower’s “ Faust,” and 
Coleridge’s ‘‘ Wallenstein,” and sup¬ 
posing his original had been equal in 
merit to these masterpieces, it must have 
been as po))ular. 

Our author will perceive we do not 
agree with the critics, wh(» declare th;'t 
the “ Bride of Messina” is Schiller’s 
mightiest work of genius. That it was 
his most polished performance, and 
that it cost him the greatest degrc'c of 
trouble, we are willing Icj allow, but 
we deny its intrinsic value to be equal 
to the two Wallensteins, or even to 
“ Don Carlos ” and " The Robbers,” 
and we know that the feelings of the 
German public go with us in this opi¬ 
nion. TheBride of Messina” is 
merely the favourite of the pedants of 
the classical school, who were, at the 


time of its ]>roduction, in full possc'^- 
sion of the critical supremacy of litera¬ 
ture in Europe. German was, in the 
last century, notwithstanding tin* bursts 
of genius, which were dashing in the 
prodiiclitms of its original authors, a 
language in a state of actual oppression, 
struggling for a disputed right to be re¬ 
cognized as tlie medium in which the 
thoughts «)f her liter.ary childnai ought 
to be conveyed. Frederic the Great 
and Prince Eugene had endeavoured of 
make French the literary language to 
Germany, to the great disparagement <if 
native authors. Doubtless, the patriotic 
l’e«*lings of Germany must have hailed 
w'itli triumph the pro!lueti<mofthe Bride 
of Messina, written as it was, by their 
gre.itest genius, lor the pur[)o.se of 
]iroving tliat a poem, fr.imed with the 
utmost severity of the f n*-fanied Greek 
drama, couhl be eompos(>d in the be¬ 
loved Teutonic of the; father-land, the 
dear language of the homes and hearths 
of (iennan men. Such was the cause 
th.-it made the Bride of JMes.^ina popular 
in (icTinany, beyond its actual deserts. 
Men of heavy learning, wlio had la¬ 
boured .‘it the classic;il critic-o.ir all 
their liv<*s, gave it a high name, becausi* 
it imitated the only model recognized 
by the scholiasts, and the public ap¬ 
proved of it, because it took off a 
stigma from their native language. 
Having thus explained the reasons of 
the over-rating of ;i dr;ima which many 
in England have heard of, and but 
few s* en, we will proceed to describe it, 
as it really is. 

’fhe Bride of Messina is cast in the 
most dolorous f-tyle of the old awful 
Greek dr.ima of the (Erlipean class. 
The tiirn* is some indefinite era of the 
Norman dynasty in Sicily, although the 
names arc Spanish; and here is the 
first fliscrejiancy, for the Normans par¬ 
celled out their states into little-sovcreign- 
ties, as that of Messina, wliilc the Spa¬ 
nish sway governed the whole island. 
'I’he duration of the drama, is, accord¬ 
ing to the rules of the Greeks, limited 
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to a few ]iour8, tho cliaractcrs are but 
four, Donna Iscibella, and Iier tliree 
children. The choruses are two bands 
of knights^ with Norman or I’roveneal 
names—ha<l they been Troubadour 
knights of the Norman dynasties of Si- 
cily, neither liistory nor costume would 
have been niueli violated. It is jn'obablc 
that Schiller had some such idea float¬ 
ing in his mind, but no research had at 
that time been made into Provencal his¬ 
tory and literature. These knights arc 
remarkably paganish in tlieir invoca¬ 
tions, and too apt to hail gods and god- 
tlesses in their choruses, whom as good 
catholics, they would have disclaimed 
and dt‘fi4‘d. The first scene opens, with 
great dignity and grandeur, by the a<l- 
dres.softhe widowed Isabella to the el- 
ilcrs of iNlessiua ; she laments the furious 
hatred of her two sons, Alanuel and 
(•iesar, and the civil war they have oc- 
easitaied, since t!»e death of their father. 
It appears these young men had hated 
each other fiaan their babyhood ; they 
are the Theban brothers of the Greek 
drama. Isabel! i is mother of a daugh¬ 
ter, whom her father, on account of a 
dream like th.at of Laiiis, has been 
induced to doom to death, as so<in as 
born, after a very ])aganish exaniple, 
not pr.acticabli* among the catholics of 
the middle ages. Isabella, however, 
secretly rears the little Heatrice in .a 
convent. At the lime of the opening of 
the drama, Isabella intends to reveal the 
cxistenee of their sister, to her sons, and 
if possible to reconcile them through 
her mediali»m. The young men are 
previously reconciUal in a very pleas¬ 
ing scene, but unknown to each other ; 
Manuel and ('ivsar, have seen Heatrice, 
.and fallen )).issionately in love with her. 
She loves Mamiel, and has eloped from 
her convent with him ; being then hid 
in Messinn, where Don Cirsar discovers 
her. Kaeh of the brothers announces 
to their inothcr his intention of intro¬ 
ducing to her a daughter-in-law, igno¬ 
rant that they both love the same per¬ 
son. The preparations of Don iMaiuiel 
for the adornment of his bride, are de¬ 
scribed in a beautiful passage here 
quoted. 

nON MANUF.L. 

“ P«e torn myself reluctaut from her arms, 
um still rav every thought is fix’d on lier. 
{'oinr on! hence will we to the throue’d bn- 
naiir. 


Wa IV the ihi'k Moor in blight temptulum 
rang’d 

I'.xliibltT all the Morning-land can boast 
Of wealthy stuffs, and cunning handy-work. • 
Kir^t choose the pliant s.mdal to defeml 
And ornameiit her fairy-moukled foot. 

Tlien for her rolie select the subtlest web 
l''nim India’s loom, clear glancing like the 
snow 

Of -lOtiia, that beams nearest to the light; 
And ciicumruse it like the dews of morning 
Around the fn[)er stiucture of her limbs. 

0( purple be tlie/oiie, witli crafty thicad.s 
Of gold einbroiiler’d, wliieli unites tlie tunic 
O’er the coy lieauties of licr ^irgin bosom - 
And elioose tlie mantle glitteimg with the 
texture 

Of lemlered silk, and like pupurean ilye. 
I'pnn tier .sluiiilder let a golileii locust 
f.oo:) its full foldings ; nor forget Die clasps 
'I’liiit (irde the round matlile of her arms. 
■Nor the red coral, nor the fupiid pearl. 

The wondrous gifts of hoary Ocean’s god¬ 
dess. 

Amid her ringlets wind the diadem 
Hewn from the costliest (jiiarries of tin- 
innie: 

Wlierein the lire-effusing itiby’s gliain 
Shall cross its lightnings willi the green 
smaragdiis. 

Down from her cluster’d locks let the long 
veil 

Deiiending deep, embrace her glittering 
form, 

And lloat around it like a cloud .ifligiil. 

.\nd with the virgin niyi lie’s circlet, crown 
The aceoinplish’d beauty of lier peerless 
form. 

euoiM:s. --(cAjr.r w.) 

’I'hy ordeis, gracious sii, shall be perform’d 
Kor. in the ba/.aar’s glittering rows is found 
I'i.'icii several object you liave nam’d, prepai’d. 
UOX M.VNCKL. 

That done, from forth the regal stalls lead 
forth 

My lairest palfrey—let his colour be 
White as the light, like the blest Sun-god’s 
steeds. 

And be he deck’d with purple, and his 
housings 

Kmboss’d w'ith gold, and crisp with stones, 
of cost. 

lie shall look royal; for lie bears my Queen! 
Yourselves he ro.ady in tlie glittering pomp 
Of chivalry, iimid the clanging echoes 
Of trump and clarion to lead home your 
mistress. 

I go myself to see all done ; and choose 
'Fwo of your troop to bear me company. 

'1 he rest expect me here." 

The announcement of the loss of her 
daughter to Isabella, and the search that 
the brother.s undertake for their un¬ 
known sister, and the murder of Don 
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Mamu'l in u transjuirt ot‘jealous fury by 
, Don C'lesar, brings the tragedy t<* its 
crisis; Don flannel expires in an in¬ 
stant, without the certainty that Hca- 
trice is his sister, although, in a scene of 
some beauty, he begins to suspect it. 
After the death of Don IMaiiind, the real 
greatness (»f Scliiller's genius, as a mas¬ 
ter of human passion, bla/es out. Ilow 
exquisitely has he touched the mingled 
grief and jealousy of Don taesar in 
these lines. 

IIEATUTCE. nox CESAll. CIIOHI S. 

UON CKSAII {Slapfiiii;/ Ih'itiricv), 

" Stay, sister ! Sister, do not leave uie thus ! 
Althoutth aiy niotlier ctirse me, and tliis 
blood- • 

A brother’s blood — cry out to Ileav’ii 
against me: 

’I'hough all the world shout my damnation, 
yet 

Cuise thou me not! Krom thee I eannot 
bear it! 

( livntrii'<‘ jiijiiif.t with uri’rteil < yrvf 
ht I III' coj-pae). 

OOX (EsMI. 

I did not kill thy lover ! mark me, ^iil! 

It was thy biother whom 1 murder’d—thiiie 
And mine! 'I'o thee the one de|)aited is 
No nearer than myself, the aci'urs’d sur¬ 
vivor. 

And I am woithier pity far than he : 

For innocent he died, and I live guilty ! 

(//crt/n’cc hursts info frnrs). 
Weep for thy brother! I will vvee|) w ith thee. 
Ay, and do luoie than W'ce() ; 1 will avenge 
him! 

Hut weep not for thy lover ! I will not 
Fnduie the preference which thou piv’st the 
dead. 

Oh ! let me draw this last, this only comfort 
From forth my sorrow's bottomless abyss, 
'I'he thought that he belong'd no more to 
thee 

Than I! The consummation of our fate 
Hath equalized our lights and miseries. 

In sad similitude of ill, we all. 

Three loving creatures form’d for mutual 

j'jy. 

.'^ink in one common ruin, and divide 
Alike the melancholy right of tears! 

Hut, when in spite of me. I think thy .sor¬ 
rows 

Flow for the lover rather than thy brother, 
’I'lien rage and envy mingle with my grief. 
And the last romfort of despair foisakes me 
1 cannot bring, a.s fain I would, the victim. 
With joy to his high manes ; but I’ll send 
Mv soul to his in gentle embassy 
'I'o sue for pardon, v^’hen I know thou vvdr 
I'liite our duit in the same funeral urn ! 

(Ho roti'lif-s her III hts iiriiis H'ith Ilf 
ilrpprsf fi'iidi t'liffs.) 


Thi'f did I h've. a- never vet ! lov'd ; 

While yet thou vvert a sliiin!;,'i to me' and 
Hecause 1 so adored thee, 1 miw bear 
'J'he ilecp and daiiiniiig cuise of fiatricide. 
My only crime was love of thee - but now 
'fliou art my sister, ami I claim thv piiv 
As holy tribute, aiul ns iiatiiie's right. 

(//p looks at lii'r JijciHy, and iritli a it 
inr Ilf soiToirfiil ix^irrliition , Ihr-i 
Irrns rhrnjifiy froiii hrr.) 

.No ! no ! I ciiiinot bear to see those tears. 
In llie deail’s learfiil prisenee, all inv eoii 
I age 

Fades fast away, and doubt distracts my 
heai t! 

Oil! leave me iii my iiror! weep in seeiet ! 
See me no iiioie ! idi! never more! iNoi tliee, 
N'oi my ■'teiii nuilln i will I e'er behold 
'I'l.al iiioil.er luvir loved iiie ! at llie last 
Till- lieait betiav’d her; soirovv open'il it , 
She .said he was her bettiu' siiii. Her lile 
\\ as one long sct'iir nl black dissiinulatmn, 
.And thou ail false as she.” 

mix cEsva. 

” I cannot 

Live on, iiiy mother, vvilli a broken heat I. 

I iiiMst look joyous np amid the gay, 

.\iid in the Itieid lether, tar above 
Soar vvitb fiesh s|>int I—Devilish envy did 
I’oison my lile, while jet lliy love was 
ecpiiil- - 

.Viid think’st thou I will biook the piouil 
advantage 

Which thy dear sorrow gives him over ini' 
Death liath a pure and evpiatoiy tire 
Wliieli in the dnik and inaecessible 
.Alcinbie of the sepuleliie, can ehniige 
’J'lie dross of vile nioitalily to the fair 
And viigin iliainond id peifect viilue. 

And blot out eviiy little sjieek that did 
Di loim the man vvliile jid he vvo.s of eaitli ” 

III'. V 1 11 ICE. 

" Cast not, my lirotlnr, thy dear life avvay, 
J.ive for our triolhiT’s .sake! she nceils a 
son! 

I am her daugliter of a day,--and early 
Will she forget vvhat she so late jiossess’cl! 

DON fl.SAIl. 

( li'illi di'i‘idif iroiiiiiMJ’riliiiif), 

Alas! my motaer! we may live or die 
bulitlereiilly, may she hut join her lover! 
iiRA 1 nil E. 

Dost thou then nivy thy dead brothel's 
dust ? 

mix < ESAU. 

Hy thy puie woe immoitaliz'd he lives! 
Once nuitiher’d with the dead, I die for 
ev er! 

IIEATHICE. 

My brother! 

nox (;ks\b. 

( Ihih Ike lone of deejiesl /nissiou). 

Sister! 1 I 0-.1 ihmi weep for me r” 

'riure is nothing of this pas.sionate 
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beauty, mingled with human tenderness, 
to be found in the stern iatjilisin of the 
ancient model on wliich this drama was 
formed. The faults of Seiiiller in the 
JJride of jNtessina, belong to lii.s attempt 
at reconciling the incongruities between 
the ancient Greeks and liis Nurmaii- 
Spanish-Sieilifins; but his beauties, 
when he has once flung himself on hu¬ 
man passion, are his own. 

After these extracts, we scarcely need 
bestow .another word of commendation 
on the merits of the translator. Of 
this we.-ire certain, that the Jidmircrs of 
(ierman literature, w'ill place him in 
their libraries, by the side of the best 
tran.slators of Faust and the Wallenstein 
dramas. 


The P'cxtal. By Hen. Verlander, B.A. 

No one can read the V(!st;d witln)ut ae- 
kn<»wledging it to be a poem exqui¬ 
sitely ])oiished, and replete with all the 
beauties appertaining to a highly culti¬ 
vated taste. In tlie opening lines, the 
rc.ider will find a fair spccimei\ of the 
contents of this volume. 

■■ Like a fair Sorceress, tlie Irlaek rob’d 
Night.- ■ 

Her pallid lace, which warms not with its 
light, 

Kair in unearthly loveliiie.ss, her /one 
Set round with silver stars, —ascends her 
throne; 

And si>ell-bound in the light of those wan 
eyes, 

'J'he KiU'th, bene.ath, in ghastly beauty lies. 
I’ure ns the chastity which worships there. 
That orlied temple lifts its columns fair. 

Of stainless inarhle, o’er the billow y trees ; 
i.ikc some bleach’d rock ahove the dark 
green .seas. 

Nightly, within th.at fane, the Vestal quire 
Hymn in tlteir watchings round th'eternal 
lire. 

liisten! how’ sw'cetly rose, how softly fell, 
'fhe choir of voices from the inmost cell! 
Hark ! now it rises on the wing, once more. 
O’er sleeping Home, and 'fiber’s winding 
shore,— 

Glides dovrn the calm, clear air,—and finds 
its rest. 

With folded pinion, in the passive breast. 
Now it is hush’ll for ever—and the Night 
Again sleeps swcctlv, wrapp’d in silver 
light." 

THq tow of the whole poem is kept 
lip tonthis pitch, and wc seldom meet 


with a harsh ill tuned note from the 
commencement to the close. The story ■ 
is founded on the traditions and cus¬ 
toms of ancient Home, and details the 
doom of an erring Vestal .and her lover. 
As far as our own taste is concerned, 
wc always experience a want of sym¬ 
pathy in subjects drawn from classic 
times; wc mtiy critically approve of 
the skill of the author, but the coldness 
.attendant on the pcrii.sal, "shows that 
life is wanting there." 

Wc find several ^loems in the con¬ 
clusion of the volume, written on sub¬ 
jects coming closer to the feelings than 
the iloom of the heathen Vestal, We 
form a high opinion of the poetical 
pow'crs of the author, from these beau¬ 
tiful lyrics. 

THK CHARM. 

‘‘ r.AUY, when those laughing eyes 
J.ose their lamps of living lire. 

Ami their circlets’violet dyes 
lu w.an and twilight grey expire 

Lady, when those locks that Il'iiiI 
'fheir golden setting to thy brow. 

With wither’d, warning white shall hlcnd. 
And flow not free, as they do no w -— 

Laily, when the fool whose Kiss 
(-oquets with the enamour’d ground, 

Still’ ami wearily shall press, 

'fottering where it used to bound ; -- 

Lady, would’st thou know a sleight 
Of force to re-iilumc those eyes. 

yteep thy hair again in light. 

And make thy step as soft as sighs t— 

In Ihy wildest mirth he wise ;— 

I’ure of heart and true of tongue.— 

This will win all hearts—all eyes— 

He thy body old or young." 


D I 11 G E 

roil A MAIDEX WHO DIEU O.N A SCKINO 
MORNING. 

" Lo ! the burnish’d gates of morning 
Open on the night! 

O'er th’ eternal hills are dawning 
Health, and life, and light! 

Why waits the soul ? towards the springing 
day 

Gazing from out the portals of the mind ? 
Why, fluttering in its ruin’d house of clay. 
Pause ? ere its trembling wings leave all it 
lov'd behind ? 

See 1 tlie sick room tnjicr palcth 
With the lamp of life ; 

Tlie breath, the pulse, the motion fail- 
eth— 

Now, hath ceas'd the strife. 
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Close! close those eyes! tlieic is no tenant 
now 

To throw her glances through those crystal 
panes. 

Mourn! mouin! hut with a sorrow deep 
and low; 

Fitting the quiet look of these ealin, pun 
remains. 

Wrapp’d in robe of vestal whiteness. 
Lay her on her hier. 

Where the sunshine’s balmy brightness 
Shines around mo.st clear. 

Strew! strew the flowings of her golden 
hair. 

In silky wavelets, down her marble neck : 
Ye meek-ey’d girls, your early flowers pic- 
pare; 

And .all sweet antique rites the virgin 
corse to deck. 

Hark ! the .sad voic’d hell is tolling 
Measur’d strokes of woe. 

Now clanging on the breeze; now 
rolling 

Moaningly and low. 

Lift! lift the bier, it calls us to llic grave.— 

The path her feet with ours ina\ not re¬ 
trace, 

Raising, with dying wail, the dirge’s stave ; 

(Riding in slow array, with silent, linger¬ 
ing pare. 

Heaven’s chorister, the lark, is singing 
In the golden cloud ; 

D.aintv, gemmed iloweis are springing 
I'roiu their earthy shroud; 

Man dies—but changeless nature does not 
mourn 

'I’hen, smile, thou sun! thou restless 
streamlet, play! 

'I’hus to the grave, should Innocence be 
borne, 

'I’ho’ yearning hearts will aclie; and sobs 
will burst their way. 

Where the turf most frc.shly giowetli- - 
Where no rank weeds wave- 

Where the matron daisy bloweth- ■ 
There—is dug her grave, 
lliwn thy dreamless pillow lay thee down, 

Where Silence and Corruption watch thy 
bed. 

In that dark house where thou must dwell 
alone, 

There rest thee, maiden dear! ’till earth 
awake her dead 1” 

The lines on the historical aiicctlote 
of the fidelity of Mary, Queen of Scots’ 
do<r, arc scarcely equal to the subject. 
We think our author’s excellence lies 
in pieces purely lyric; the most diffi- 
cult, as requiring? both case and polisli, 
of any s])ecies ot poetry. 1 he verses, 


" Krom thy lunue in the liir skies,” pos 
sess iiu IikIv and elegiac tenderness. 


Mailfeziimil. ./ Tra^ftlij. lly Dilnot 
Shulden. 

If perspicuity of langungo and moral 
propriety, could alone for the want of 
original genius, tlie tragedy of JMonte- 
ziiiua, would have eiaiins on the atten¬ 
tion of the ])iiblie. In addition to mo¬ 
ral and verbal correctness, tlic render 
oeeasionally notes some soft and tender 
be.iaty in the .scenes. 

In eoiToboration of this, we instance 
the last iiilervu-w of ]\Ionte/nina and 
Incora, and give tlie following truly 
poetical line.s. 

" Ye living lights, 

On whom my triist is, by immutable faith. 
Foiindcil and fixed for e\cr,—if there he 

deejiei cur.se than liunian voice can name, 
Liiuiicli it upon thi'.so tiaitois ! 'J'lioii great 
sun. 

Consume tlieir souls, .and wither up their 
flames! 

'Tluni of lire silver glance, shine madness 
o’er them! 

Ye Stars, who stud th’ immensity of heaven 
With your uiiquenclmble radiance, gather 
up 

The liery vengeanee ot your malediction. 
And brand it on tlieir iiumist souls forever!” 

'I'he chief fault in Monte/iinia, is its 
gmieral reseniblaiiee to the mediocre 
stock tragedies of the last eentury. 
Deposed .sovereign.s, faitJifiil wives, dis¬ 
contented prie.sts, rebel nobles, and in¬ 
solent invaders, divested of the distinc¬ 
tive cliaracter of individuality, winch 
the liand of conniiaiiding genius can 
alone give, have been already repeated 
to .s,itiety, and with a mere cliangc of 
nonicnelatiire, iniglit suit any time or 
country, Kgyjit or I’arthia, Mexico or 
Ilitliyiiii. 

It is indeed lo.st labour, thus to at¬ 
tempt to illustrate history; common¬ 
place as that is, of the conquest of 
JHexiett, so as to produce a true picture 
of the Mexican pcojrle as they were, 
'riiere needs nought new of tragic ima¬ 
gery ; no style can touch the heart with 
half the effect of simple fact, and hard 
must be the heart nut to shed tears of 
very anguish over the most unvarni.shcd 
recital of the dread doing*- amongst that 
simple people. Dryden’s “ Indian Em- 
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j>cror,” was an acknowlfd^ed iailiire, 
and yet Dryden possessed dramatic ge¬ 
nius in a high degree ; he boldly under¬ 
took the task of exhibiting the feelings 
of the Mexicans at tlie first sight of 
ships, and the discharge of artillery, 
lie drew a faithful, yet neverthele.ss, 
]irodueed a ridiculous j)icture of the ef¬ 
fect wrought on those: accomplished sa¬ 
vages ; so that in spite of ourselves, we 
laugh while we read, nor do we think 
that other effect c’an be produced from 
the perusal of this descriptive passage. 

OVYOMAll. 

“ As far as 1 could cast luy eyes 
Upon the sea, something inelhought did 
1 ise 

lidvc hlueish mist:., which still appearing 
more. 

Took dreadful shapes, and moved towards 
the shore. 

The object 1 could first ilislinctly view. 

Was tall straight trees wliich on the waters 
grew, 

Wings oil their sides, instead of leaves did 
grow. 

Which gathered all the bieath the winds 
could blow; 

And at then roots grew floating pid-iee<. 
Whose out-blowed bodies cut the yielding 
seas. 

MONTKZC.MY. 

What iliviiu; monsters, O, ye (rods! are 
these. 

That tloat in air and fly upon the seas ? 
(.'oinc they alive or deail upon the shore? 

OITYOMAII. 

Alas, they lived too sure, I heard ’em loar. 
All turned their sides, and to each othir 
spoke, 

I saw their words break out in fire and 
smoke. 

Sure ’tis their voice that thunders from on 
high. 

And these the younger brothers of the sky.” 

.fust at this time, Drytleu, in imita¬ 
tion of the French theatre, corruptcil 
tragedy w’ith rhyme, a circumst.ince 
lieightening the ludicrous effect of this 
inld scene. Yet every one must feel 
convinced that the artlt‘ss naivete of 
Guyomar's observation of the ships 
being alive, because he dicurd them 
roar, is just what a savage would say 
when he saw ve.sscls for the first time, 
and licard them discharge a salute to 
the^liorc. It is want of judgment in 
autnor.4 to chtmsc subjects which he- 
coiuf,, ridiculous when treated according 
to tl|||ir natun*, and coldly dull, if the pe¬ 


culiarities of the people and events are 
generalized. To do our modern author 
justice, (whose pen has garnished our 
pages,) we must allow, that lie is aware 
of the necessity of marking the charac¬ 
teristic difference of habit and manner 
between the invaders, and the invaded ; 
but we think this is theonly scene, where 
he has marked this national character 
successfully :—it is his very best. 

OIICATON. 

" These are the prophecies of olden time • 
‘In after-ages, shall strange warriors come 
‘ From the sun-rising ; they shall skim the 
seas, 

‘ With the fleet pinions of the wind; and 
walk, 

' The cowering nations, u|)on others’ feet; 

‘ The deeds of hell, tlie thunder-voice of 
heaven 

‘ Shall mark their course o’er earth :—do- 
miuioii, ra])ine, 

‘ Shall be their aim ; and in exchange for 
riches, 

‘ And thrones and scejitres, shall they leave 
heliind 

' Shai kh's of iron, which shall not be riven, 
‘ I’litil the tears of many generations 
‘ Have rusted tlicm to rottenness ; and 
tlien, 

‘ Froiu the same fetters shall men forge 
them swords 

‘ For vengeance--•’ 

(Kn/ev TCF.TiLi;). 

MONTEZUMA. 

Jfow ! We looked for no intrusion.— 
Whence coraest thou, Teutile ? 

tei;tile. 

From the eaiiiji 

Of mightier than mortals, or from gods. 

Or from the sous of darkness, of whose 
coming 

My messengers have told. 

MONTEZUMA. 

Nay—we have heard 
No tidings from thee. 

TEIITII.E. 

Yet they were true men. - - 
I marvelled tliey returned not:—on their 
way 

’I’hey have met evil fortune. 

MONTEZUMA. 

And to thee 

Have left the burden of unwelcome news. 
What are these men? Speak they as Mexi¬ 
cans ? 

Are they of noble port or lowdy mein ? 

TEUTII.E. 

Their tongues are various : they seem bold 
of speech, 

.\nd hear themscUes light haughtily ; tin y 
spill n 
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’I'hu Clods, whom thou adorcst : their roiu- 
iiiands 

Are with the voice of raonarchs. 

MONTEZUMA. 

And from whence 
Arri\rd the strangers ' Hast thou numbered 
tliern ? 

Wliat is their mission i 

TEUTII.E. 

From an eastern sliore. 
They crossed the waters, and the winds of 
lieaven 

Wafted tlieir floating palaces : in niinilier 
'I'liey are but few, \et in strength, miiiiber- 
less. 

They asked for gold but wlien thy ser¬ 
vants said 

Thou would’st them gone, their chieftain 
bade ns hiing 
Himself into thy piesence. 

MONTEZUMA. 

I la! Jiiniself' 

Metiiinks it is a jesting slave, a tool. 

Who sees destiiicliou, yet would fain ad¬ 
vance 

Into her very Jaws :—ay, let him come ! 
(ioils ! 1 would fain be laeiry at Ins mad¬ 
ness ;— 

Hut mirth and I h.ave been estranged of late. 

TKUTM.E. 

More room for terror than for niiith was 
there:— 

And some have rudely pictured what they 
saw, 

For thine oh.servaiice. 

(I'LL TILE iuuiion» III Pninleiv, ir/io pulvr 
irith rpprpspttfafioiis oil cloth, uinl then 
rvlirp). 

•MONTEZUMA {(iftor i‘xamiiiiiiij Ihvni). 

I would licar, more fully, 
'I’hc circumstances of these strange events 
I’icUired before me. 

TEUTII.E. 

As, one morn, wc left 
Their camp, these tilings were done. 'I’lie 
chieftain called 

Unto his warriors with the trumjict’s voice ; 
.And, in close plialanx, even us one man, 
They did as lie cumniaiided, lieieely elash- 
ing, 

III mimic battle ; and most terrible tilings 
Hestrode. with ticiy hoof and lightning 
eye; — 

word—and they were mute and motion¬ 
less ; 

.Another—and the thunder broke the si¬ 
lence ; 

Then all was still agaiu : and thus wc left 
them.” 

After this scene, Spaniards and iMex- 
icans meet and eonfer in tiic Tig and 
Tiri style, as Dr. Johnson calls it, of 
eonimon-idace tragedy. Wc are aware 


that the conventional laws of criticism, 
give the poet the allowance of universal 
language. Yet surely a poet of great 
taste and reflection, w’unld not avail 
hini.self of this permission, when he re- 
ineniliers from whence it was derived. 
This latitude was given by the blind 
pedantry of the modern critics of the 
classical school; they allowed it, be¬ 
cause the (ri-ceks and Homans allowed 
it. The (ireeks and Romans acteil ac¬ 
cording to the rules of nature, or their 
productions would never have survived, 
to give rules to modern critics. The 
(Jrcck language, with some variation of 
patois, was universal throughout the 
(irecian states and her coloine.s, whether 
Trojan or Kuropean. With barbarians, 
who knew not the Hellenic idiom, 
(ireek jKietry has little to do. When 
the Roman muse sang, Latin was the 
language of the rulers of the known 
w'orld, and woe to the province-king¬ 
doms, which comprehended not the 
language of iheir law-givers. Thus no 
law of nature was violated in the snppo- 
.sition, that all the eharneters in the 
Iliad or in the (Ireek drama, or other 
classics, could comprehend each other. 
It is then, self-evidciilly, a great liberty 
on the confines of jirobahility, for a 
modern author to take, when inhabi¬ 
tants of another beinispherc, who have 
had no previous intercourse with each 
other, are supposed to comprehend long 
abstruse speeches at first sight, which 
the mo.'-t professed musician will scarcely 
venture u)ion, even in his own crall. 

It is possible, that on the .stage, if the 
dialogue had been confined to one 
party, and answered by pantomimic ac¬ 
tion on the oth(>r, that something new 
in scenic effect might have been struck 
out. We can indeed imagine the* 
speeches* of the Spaniards, translated 
into English for the comprehension of 
an English audience; but that the 
JMexicans, who had no previous inter- 
rour.se with Europe, could hold any 
colloquy with the Spaniards, but by 
signs, it is iiupo-ssible to believe ; and 
where nature has erected an impassable 
barrier, a poet of taste should surely 
consider himself “warned off” the 
ground. 
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Dramatic and Prose Miscellanies f)f 

Andrew Becket, Author oj' Shaks- 

peare's Himself Again. Edited by 

William Beattie, M.D. 

We here open a new and collective 
edition of the literary productions of 
Mr. Becket, a veteran author, who may 
be considered the last surviving pro¬ 
fessor of the classical school of English 
authorship. This gentleman was, in 
his early career, the friend of (Jarrick 
and personally acquainted with Johnson 
and Gohlsmith. We have, in this day, 
many admirers of these authors, per¬ 
verted, as our tastes may be, by the 
bold flights and excursive gyrations of 
I'rcole romantique, whose leatlcrs, God¬ 
win, Southey, Coleridge, Scott, and 
Brockden Brown bewitched and se¬ 
duced the public affection from the 
track of I'ecole classique. France and 
Germany, fiercely divided into a literary 
and civil war, when their authors fol¬ 
lowed the same example, and I’ecole 
classique in France still finds partisans 
sufficient to make a very respectable 
battle against her bewitching rival. 
We, too, have many persons in our 
country who deem verbal polish of 
style, as the first of literary excellen¬ 
cies, and to them, we- recommend the 
j»ages of fllr. Becket as being replete 
with the elegancies of diction anti sen¬ 
timent peculiar to our classic era. 

In the first volume, we find some in¬ 
teresting notices of the author by Br. 
Beattie, with several dranuntic pieces 
by Air. Beckett. The comedy is in the 
style and cast of a bygone age; the 
Witlings, the Alodeleys, tlie Positives, 
and Wormwoods of the old comedy, are 
here but the faded spectres of the ar¬ 
tificial school established by Wycherly 
and Congreve. The m<»ral rectitude of 
our author has divested the creatures 
of artificial comedy of their abhorrent 
wickedness and turpitude of thought ; 
but in so doing, he has struck off’ the 
only link which allied the dramatis 
personae of this style with human na¬ 
ture. When the good taste and true 
feeling of Air. Becket abjured the vi¬ 
cious models off'ered by these demo¬ 
ralists, he should at the same time have 
cleared his pages of all resemblance to 
the lifeless exuviar of their names and 
demean&ur. 

Alany persons will read with pleasure 


the dramas on classical subjects which 
occupy the rest of the volume. In sen¬ 
timent they are fine, and in morals pure 
and blameless. The tragedy of Socra¬ 
tes is far superior to any, whether 
English or French, liitherto written (and 
we have seen several) on the death of 
that great man. The daughter of So¬ 
crates, is introduced by the author so 
as to relieve the monotony of u sub¬ 
ject, of all others the least calculated 
for dramatic effect. 

The second volume of this publicaton 
is wholly occupied by productions of a 
superior nature; they are imitative in 
plan, for imitation was the fatal rock 
of the classical school; yet the series of 
diidogues, called “Lucianus lledivivu.s," 
is original in execution: they contain 
some acute criticism, and a great deal 
of valiiableand entertaining information. 
The Trij) to Holland is in the style of 
the Sentimental Journey, but a Dutcli 
Sentimental Journey is certainly a novel 
idea. 

The contents of this volume have al¬ 
ready been stamped by the favour of 
the public; and that favour will not be 
withdrawn from the author who repub¬ 
lishes his works amidst the deprivations 
of blindness, and an age extending be¬ 
yond ninety years. 

The volumes are dedicated to the 
King of Hanover, out of superabundant 
gi-atitude, because his majesty has paid 
an old debt due for thirty years to the 
author, when Duke of Cumberland : we 
will not detract from this good deed, 
for justice (though long delayetl) is a 
rarer virtue than generosity, but we 
think his majesty would have preferred 
silence on the subject, and that his 
grateful creditor had not acknowledged 
for which of his enduring virtues the 
tribute of dedication was paid. 


Bartliolometv Fair. By One under a 
Hood. 

A ballad after the fashion of Johnny 
Gilpin and Thomas Hood, illustrative 
of the humours of that famed re-union 
of the great unwashed, called Bartlemy 
Fair. Well pointed puns, and droll 
description, are the merits of this small 
book, which only needs George Cruik- 
shankV illustrations, to become popu- 
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lar. The catalogue of the shows is 
very well done, after this style :— 

Nt>t e’en the laily without arms, 

X sleeveless purpose knows, 
lJut lingers cash, by cutting out 
Armorials with her toes. 

Germany. By Bisset Hawkins, 31.1). 

F.ll.S., &c. 

Since the explositm i)f the great mo¬ 
ral volcano—“ the French Revolution,” 
its injurious cil’cets have awakened re¬ 
flecting minds to examine the laws of 
social life which govern the great mass 
of human beings who compose nations. 
They have discovered tlie grand truth, 
that the mis-government of children, 
of prisoners, and the poor, ])roduccs 
agonies and convulsions which are felt 
from the base to the aj>ex of the pyra¬ 
mid of a stiite government. They have 
reasoned from history, that it is useless 
to dethrone, instdt, and dcsti'oy .sovc- 
reiirns for calamitir^s whose causes were 
prepared, jierhaps, a century before a 
royal family was in existence, as is cer¬ 
tainly the case in most political revolu¬ 
tions, and was so notoriously in France. 
They have wisely looked deeper for 
tlie cause (»f the evil, and have invented 
the science of “ State Economy,” Avhich 
looking far beyond the jjetty sphere of 
party politics, analyses what we may 
call the various strata of human life, 
examining the conduct and resources 
of the liuman creature, in the situations 
of servant and master, prisoner anti 
gaoler, pupil and teacher, landholtler 
and serf, townsman and country per¬ 
son, and the best modes of conducing 
to the welfare of each of these several 
classes. 

If these .stati.stical studies meet with 
the attention they deserve, it is easy 
to foretell that revolutions will cease, 
and that the art of government will 
be belter understood for the time to 
come. 

The volume we have before us, is of 
this important order, and is a collection 
of statistical facts, gathered with a de¬ 
gree of care and diligence which can¬ 
not be too much commended. Dr. 
Bisset Hawkins has examined Germany 
with minute attention, and enriclied the 
legislature of his country with the ex¬ 
perience of many practical results, the 


most important of which, relate to pri¬ 
son and school di.sciplinc. Sjicaking 
of the schools for juvenile offenders, in 
Vriissia, Dr. Hawkins makes an obser¬ 
vation which ought to be noticed by 
all legislators of public education. 

" Since the year 182U,tothe honourofhis 
country, twenty-eight institutions for ju- 
\eniledelinqiicntsorneglecteil children (none 
of them Ifirger than for sixty boys or girls), 
liave been established, and supported by vo¬ 
luntary subscriptions, in difterent parts of 
the kingdom, under the especial protection 
of the Rlinister for I'ublic Instruction. Un- 
iler this excellent system the indictments 
againsi children of an .age capable of having 
thoroughly ])artieipated in their benefits, 
has decreased ; while the indictments against 
children under that ago has increased. 'I'hesc 
schools furnish religious and moral instruc¬ 
tion, and accumidi.sh the education of the 
heart,—while in most common schools, the 
attainment of writing and reading, and the 
like, are Uie points chiefly attended to. ’ITiis 
is the true reason why so many prisoners 
are found in all countries who cun rend and 
write, who, in short, arc comparatively what 
is called Mhwaled ; their education has only 
supplied them with accomplishments, but 
not with principles of good conduct. Unless 
religious instruction goes hand in hand with 
literary education, we only place in the 
hands of the individual a powerful instru¬ 
ment of mischief to himself and to the com¬ 
munity. John Falk, who founded in ISIH 
a Mouse of Reform for Juvenile offenders at 
Weimar, thus expressed himself in his pe¬ 
tition to the Chambers of the Grand Duchy ; 
‘The ac(|uirements mechanically imparted 
to rogues can serve only as so many master- 
keys |)ut into their hands to break into tin- 
sanctuary of humanity.’ ” 

We notice the Christian spirit which 
makes Dr. Hawkins correct the phrase, 
juvenile delinquents, by altering it to 
neglected children; in this last com¬ 
prehensive term, perhaps, might be in¬ 
cluded the origin for the necessity of 
prisons, pauper-houses, and, in a great 
degree, madhouses, as well as every 
other moral affliction of humanity. 

Besides the prisons and schools. Dr. 
Hawkins has discussed the literature of 
Germany from its first establishment. 
This department is decidedly the most 
attractive, in point of entertainment 
We think in some instances. Dr. Haw¬ 
kins scarcely bestows on the great Ger¬ 
man writers, the praise deserved by 
their genius; their transgressions in 
regard to religious belief^ have preju- 
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iliceci him against their literary emi¬ 
nence. 

We find a vast mass of information 
regarding the histories of the many Ger¬ 
man Stiites which make up the great 
brotherhood of that vast empire; in¬ 
formation invaluable to the traveller, 
who could in vain search for it else¬ 
where. 

(ileaui.ni's of Natural Ilistonj. By 

Edward Jesse, Esq., F.L.S. New 

Edition, 2 vols. 

Mr. Jesse (surveyor of her Majesty’s 
[)arks) is an author who holds a place 
scarcely inferior in our favour, to his 
venerable predecessor, the field-natu¬ 
ralist, Gilbert White, of Selborne. 
There arc few of our readers who are 
not familiar with the works of both 
tliese pleasant cheerful writers, and they 
will be pleased to find that the Glean¬ 
ings of Jesse, in Natural Ili.story, .-ire 
now published in a collective form. 
Contained in a set of two very neatly 
got up volumes, printed with all the 
beauty of types for which its distin¬ 
guished publisher is remarkable. These 
are delightful volumes for young peo¬ 
ple, and if the work has an errtir, it is 
on the side of humanity, in an endeavoiir 
to exalt the moral (jualities of the ani¬ 
mal creation beyond the di'gree sup¬ 
ported by facts, particularly in regartl 
to the assistance they render each other 
when sick or injured. Mr. Jesse la¬ 
bours to prove that animals aid each 
other when in misery ; this, we think, 
with the exception of some highly ci¬ 
vilized dogs and cats, is contrary to 
truth. The kindness of animals, to 
each other, when in distress, appears 
to us, to spring from purely selfish mo¬ 
tives, if ever exercised ; but in general, 
sick animals are cruelly treatetl by their 
own species. The hen, for instance, is 
often cited to children, as a beautiful 
example of maternity, and .she really 
behaves in an exemplary manner while 
all her little ones are healthy and thriv¬ 
ing, but if a chicken is afflicted with 
illness, she spurns, pecks, and buffets 
the creature which most needs her pro¬ 
tection and cherishing care, yet, no 
doubt, out of a preservative instinct to 
prevenf infection reaching the rest of 
her brtiyd, .But how dill’ercnt is the 


rca.soning maternity of the mother, cre¬ 
ated in God’s image? The child that 
is weakest, sickliest, even if afflicted 
with the most contagious complaint, 
is more tenderly cherished than any of 
her other little ones. Pious frauds are, 
in our opinion, never desirable, cither 
in the cau.se of religion or humanity, 
and we doubt the wisdom of attributing 
reasoning benevolence to creatures whose 
conduct is in general the reverse of 
kindness to each other, when the try¬ 
ing accidents of disease or injury over¬ 
take them. The herd, or flock, may 
live together in tolerable unanimity 
after they have, by various battles, 
ascertained which is strongest ; but 
their conduct is literally inhuman to 
the sick or distressed of their kind. 
It is our own species alone, whose pro¬ 
gressive mental powers lead them to 
aid their distressed fellow'-creatures, 
and the lower we descend in the scale 
of civilization, the nearer the savage 
approximates to the brute creation, as 
may be seen by some tribes who de¬ 
stroy their aged relatives. 

But after we h.ave recommended Blr. 
Jesse to be more careful in his exami¬ 
nation of facts, «nir strictures on his 
work must end. A more delightful 
companion for a country resitlence, tlian 
his “ Gleanings,” the literary world, 
can scarcely offer; truly, it is a right 
pleasant task to read his pretty volumes 
in June, although it be chiefly for the 
ungracious purpose of reviewing. 

Madam' Tussaud’s Memoirs and Itcmi- 

niscenccs of France. Edited by F. 

Ilerve, Esq. 

We are brought, by Madame Tussaud’s 
work, into the close.st acquaintance 
with the actors in the French Revolu¬ 
tion. Aladame Tussaud herself, follow¬ 
ing her professional career, was called 
into a path untrodden by any other 
person: from first to last, never were 
such tasks imposed upon a young and 
pretty woman, from the commencement 
of the principal massacres. Yes, our 
Madame Tussaud, our pleasing, fami¬ 
liar presidentc of the most amusing ex¬ 
hibition in England, has held in her 
lap the gory heads, and gazed upon the 
corpses of every noted person slaugh¬ 
tered in the French Revolution, How 
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siirpiissiiijr straiigo is such a destiny ! 
How singular tliat there should be a 
woman in existence capable of pcr])e- 
tiiating the exact resemblance of them ! 
We will now give her own evidence as 
to this strange exercise of her profes¬ 
sional offices. She is describing her 
visit to the Bastile, just before its <le- 
molition, after it had been taken by the 
revolutionists :— 

"Amongst others who were induced to 
visit the prisons, tliosc inelaaclioiy memen¬ 
tos of despotism and tyranny, Madame Tus- 
saud was prevailed uj)on to acrompany her 
uncle and a lew friends for that ))nrpose ; 
and whilst descending the narrow stairs, 
her foot slipped, and she was on the point 
of falling, vvlien she was saved hy llohe- 
s]iierre, who, catehing hold of her, just pre¬ 
vented her from coming to thi‘ grouin!; in 
the language of complinient observing, that 
it would have lieen a great ))ity that so 
young and pretty a patriot should have 
broken her neck in such a horrid place. 
Ilow little did Madame 'I'lissand tlien think, 
that she shouhl, in a few years after, have 
his severed head in her lap, in onler to take 
a cast from it after his e\ecution. 

• • • • 

" Ilis head presented a most dreadful 
spectacle ; ami immeiliutely .after death, it 
was taken to the Madeleine, where Madame 
Tussaud took a cast from it, from which the 
likeness she now possesses was taken. 

« » « « 

" It was not the first time that his features 
had licen submitted to her skilful hands, he 
having expressed a wish that his portrait 
should be introduced standing near Marat, 
.as also those of Collot d’Hcrbois and Uo- 
signol ; Robespierre proposing that they 
should send their own clothes, in which the 
figures might he ilrossed, to afford addi¬ 
tional accuracy to the resemblances. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the likenesses were taken and 
apparelled as he desired. It is curious to 
observe what extraordinary changes the 
human mind may undergo. Robespierre, 
when young, wrote a work against the 
punishment of death, yet perhaps caused 
more lieings to perish than any individual 
of the age in which he lived.” 

Sometimes the murderers, with a 
strange attachment to the fine arts in 
the midst of their ferocity, forced the 
young artist, even in their presence, to 
exercise her talents, on pain of death. 
Here are her own words regarding one 
of those appalling scenes :— 

" Her head was immediately taken to 
Madame Tussaud, w’hosc feelings can be 
easier conceived than described. The sa¬ 


vage murderers .stood over her, whilst she. 
shrinking with horror, wa.s compelled to take 
a cast from the fealures of the unfortunate 
prince.ss. Having known her virtues, and 
having been .aecustomed to see her beaming 
with all that cheerfulness and sweetness 
which are ever the heralds of ‘ temper’s 
unclouded ray,’ -to hear her accents teem¬ 
ing but of kindncr^s, always atfording plea¬ 
sure to her auditors, and tlien, alas! for 
Abadame Tussaud to have the severeil head 
of one .so lovely between her trembling 
bands, was hard indeed to bear. The fea¬ 
tures, beauteous even in death, and the au¬ 
burn tresses, although smeared with blood, 
still, in parts, were nnpoiliitiHl by the ruth¬ 
less touch of her :is.>.as(.ins, and shone with 
all llieir natural richness and brilliance. 
Eager to retain a memento of the haple.ss 
princess, Madame 'i’ussaud proceeded to 
perform her melaneholy task, whilst sur¬ 
rounded hy the brutal monsters, wlio.se 
hands were balheil in the blood of the in¬ 
nocent. 

" When the I’rincess de I.iimballe was led 
forth from jiri-ion, they reipiired two oaths 
from her, that .she sliould swear to love 
liberty and eijuidity, and to hate the king, 
the i)iieen, and royalty ; when she replied, 

' 1 will take the first oath ; the second I 
cannot, it is not in my heart.’ Upon which 
one of the bystanders, wishing to save her, 
said, ‘ Do swear however.’ There were 
many amongst the mob who wished to 
spare her, hut some one having called out, 

‘ Let Madame he set at liberty!’ wliicli 
was the dreadful signal for murder, the fatal 
stroke was given. Her head, heart, and 
hands were paraded upon pike-head.s about 
the streets; and some wretcli exclaiming, 
‘ Let us take them to the foot of the throne!’ 
they immediately proceeded to the Temple*, 
to display the horrid spectacle to the royal 
prisoners. Some attcm|)ts were made to 
prevent tlie queen seeing it; but, healing 
that it was the head of the I’rincess de l,am- 
balle, she instantly* fainted us she was ex- 
cLiiming. ‘ t)ur doom is sealed!’ The king, 
Madame Eli/.ul)eth, and (Jlcry, the valet de 
chamhre, assisted in liearing the unfortu¬ 
nate princess ,as far as they could from the 
scent*; but for a considerable time the Tem¬ 
ple widls rang with the horrid yells of the 
iirutal mob,” 

Humanity is consoled by this extract, 
horrible as it is. <br we gather from it 
tliat the sufFcring.s of the angelic prin¬ 
cess were terminated with the fir.st 
blow, a point never before fully as¬ 
certained ; and it is certain that Ma¬ 
dame Tussaud gives us the actual 
facts, a.s the murderers who brought 
the head, assuredly discussed the death 
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of their victim while the cast was pre¬ 
paring. 

The reader will perceive that the 
Memoirs are not written in the first 
person by the hand of Madame Tus- 
saud, but from her dictation, by Fran¬ 
cis Herve, Esq., recently a contributor 
of our own, though they are evidently 
given to the world just as dictated. 
Sometimes the particulars of a deatli 
are mentioned before the anecdotes re¬ 
lating to the life of the person immo¬ 
lated : at times we go backwards and 
forwards, straying out of chronological 
order; but these are slight faults. A 
second edition, with more attention to 
arrangement, would certainly increase 
the value of these very rich materials. 
The ^MJrsonal descriptions of the cele¬ 
brated persons of the great revolution, 
is done with graphic skill scarcely in¬ 
ferior to the representations in the Ba¬ 
ker-street JJazaar, and accompanied by 
anecdotes of manners. We are made 
as well ac((uainted with the persons 
she descrilx's, as if we had witnessed 
their daily life and conversation. Every 
word, however, not devoted to person- 
jdity, was wasted. 

'Che description of IMarat scampering 
off with his plate in his hand to his 
hiding-place, gives us more genuine 
information regarding him, than all the 
bulletins of his government. This mon¬ 
ster, in the beginning of his career, was 
hid at the house of the uncle of Ma¬ 
dame Tussaud, who seems to have 
taken ratlier a questionable p:irt in the 
revolution; if a man of feeling, he 
must often have regretted the shelter 
he afforded to this atrocious terrorist. 
Wc learn more of him here than in any 
other work. 

*' The infamous paper of Marat had already 
provoked a decree against itfor having recom¬ 
mended murder, and represented the king and 
his family in the most atrocious light. The 
outrageous conduct of this demon had more 
than once obliged him to conceal himself; 
and having been a visitor at the house of M. 
Curtius, he came on a Saturday uight, and 
requested an asylum, having in his hand his 
carpet bag, containing what fevr clothes and 
linen he required. He was received, and 
remained until the following Saturday. 
Then was Madame Tussaud a week in the 
.same house with Marat, perhaps the most 
forocioi^s monster that the Revolution ever 
produced. She thus describes his person. 


He was very short, and nut, as stated in a 
recent work on the Revolution, of middle 
height, with very small arms, one of which 
was feeble from some natural defect, and 
appeared lame ; his complexion was sallow, 
of a greenish hue ; his eyes dark and pierc¬ 
ing : his hair was wild, and raven black; 
his countenance had a fierce aspect; he was 
slovenly in his dress, and even dirty in his 
person; his manner was abrupt, coarse, 
and rude. He used to write almost the 
whole day, in u corner, with a little lamp ; 
and on one occasion he came up to Madame 
Tussaud, and gave her a tap upon the shoul¬ 
der, with such roughness as caused her to 
shudder, saying, ‘There, Mademoiselle, it 
is not for ourselves that I and my fellow- 
labourers are working, but it is for you, and 
your children, and your children’.s children. 
As to ourselves, we shall, in all probability, 
not live to enjoy the fruits of our exertions 
adding, that ‘all the aristucrat.s must be 
killed.’ 

" M. Curtius had known Marat at the 
Jacobin club, and, being a countryman, had 
invited him to his house. He had been 
struck with his extraordinary energy and 
his wild enthusiasm, before the ferocity and 
cruelty of his disposition had developed 
themselves. When advocating the cause of 
liberty and freedom, there was that in his 
manner which appeared almost superhuman 
to the populace—l)c<iring down all before it. 
Ilis command of words appeared unlimited; 
they flowed from his lips as if they came by 
inspiration, and from his small person thun¬ 
dered forth a voice which would have befit- 
ted a stronger man. Whilst lie was dis- 
jilaying his powers of oratory, his eyes 
glared as if they would start from their 
sockets, and his gesticulations, which were 
quite theatrical, resembled those of oue who 
was under the influence of some demoniacal 
possession. This contributed to awe the 
multitude, with whom he attained the ut¬ 
most celebrity. In the cause of republican¬ 
ism his fanaticism amounted even to frenzy. 
He hail often dined at M. Curtius’s with 
Robespierre and others of the Jacobin club, 
and on those occasions Marat would be gay 
and jocose, laughing heartily, and joining 
with glee in the conversation, and bandying 
different jests and witticisms with Robe¬ 
spierre. lie generally dressed in a blue coat, 
or pepper and salt, a la mode Anglaise (Eng¬ 
lish fashion), with large lappelles, buff or 
white waistcoat, light coloured small-clothes, 
and top boots, frill to his shirt, and the col¬ 
lars worn large above the neckcloth, a round 
hat with a broad brim, and had usually a 
dingy neglected appearance, and seldom 
cleaned himself. He always spoke German 
to M. Curtius and his family ; he was very 
fond of good eating, and during the time he 
was staying with them, he said, one day to 
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Madame Tussaud, ‘ You young kind crea¬ 
ture, let us have a dish of knoutels (a Ger¬ 
man dish something like macaroni; and a 
matelote’ (a sort of fresh-water fish), lie 
generally showed some anxiety as to what 
was for dinner. Madame Tussaud states, 
that he appeared extremely nervous and very 
cowardly; the slightest noise, even a tap¬ 
ping against the wainscot, would put him 
quite in a tremor. It is true he wris expect¬ 
ing tliat the government were searching for 
him, and whenever he heard a strange voice, 
he would run away and hide himself, which 
happened sometimes during dinner, when 
he never forgot to take his plate with him.” 

AFatliime Tussaud, by the coininands 
of Robespierre, was I'orced to model 
the corpse of his fellow-monster, like¬ 
wise that of the heroic jjirl Charlotte 
Corday, who put him to death. 

The reminiscences of Madame Tus¬ 
saud likewise cast some li;rht on the 
character of Philip, Duke of Orleans, 
I'ather to the ]>rescnt King of the French, 
one of the enij^mas of modern history. 

" Amongst the most constant visitors at 
M. Curtius’s, was tlio Due d’Orleans (the 
father of Lnui.s-Philii)pc, the present King 
of the French), whom Madame Tusssiud 
describes as being a man of about five feet 
nine in height, and not a short man, as has 
been stated in a modern work upon the Re¬ 
volution ; she having taken his likeness, and 
a cast from him, had a better opportunity 
of judging than most other persons; his 
features were by no mean.s bad, but his face 
was disfigured by pimples and red pustules; 
he was well made, rather stout than other¬ 
wise. • • • * 

"'ITie Duke of Orleans was at length 
transferred from the prison of Marseilles to 
Paris, and went through the mockery of a 
trial. Disgusted with the world, an«l tired 
of life, he heard his condemnation with the 
utmost indi (Terence; and as he was con¬ 
veyed to execution, when arrived before the 
Palais Royal, his former home, the scene of 
his revelries, and of his bacchanalian ex¬ 
cesses, he regarded it unmoved. For some 
reason or other there was a delay of twenty 
minutes, during which period the cavalcade 
was stationary. A singular cause has been 
assigned for its having been thus detained : 
it is pretended, that Robespierre bad de¬ 
manded of the duke the hand of his daugh¬ 
ter, which was indignantly refused by the 
father ; that after his sentence the same 
proposal was renewed, with an ofler, at the 
same time, that his life should be saved if 
he would consent; Robespierre engaging 
to arouse the people in favour of the duke 
as he arrived before his palace; it having 
been agreed, that if he consented, he was 


to make a signal, when the emissaries of 
Robespierre were to have rushe«l forward, 
well armed, with cries of ‘Vive Egalitel' 
which would have immediately raised the 
mob in his favour. Then mark the repub¬ 
lican ! who, notwithstanding all his decla¬ 
mations in favour of equality, would, for a 
little spice of royalty, have sold Iiis prin¬ 
ciples—yea, his very soul! Rut, however 
debased the Duke of Orleans might have 
been, he preferred the sacrifice of his life to 
retaining it at the price of sucli dishonour; 
therefore, after the lapse of more than a 
quarter of an hour, as the signal was not 
given, the c«>rtege was allowed to pass on, 
and Robespierre was disappointed ; having 
fiattorc«l himself that, in the last extremity, 
the duke would have relented : but he met 
his death with the same eoiirage which had 
accompanied him through life, aud which 
never forsook liim, however his calumniators 
may have as.serteil to the contrary. 

" Madame Tussaud relates a curious anec¬ 
dote respccling the unfortunate <liike. He 
was in tin* habit of calling occasionally on 
a verjf talented modeller, named Valentino, 
whom she knew as a friend of her uncle’s, 
and on one of his visits, in the heat of po¬ 
litical excitement, the duke look off his stars 
and orders, threw them on tlie ground, and 
trampled and spat upon them, lie then 
went and shook hands with Valentino’s 
workmen, to the number of nearly a hun¬ 
dred, and declared that he was like them, 
a sans culotte; which term appears never 
to have liecn thoroughly understood, but in 
point of fact, was no other than wearing 
trousers, which was the costume of all the 
labouring men at that period.” 

IMndaine Tussaud tnnv ro.st assured 
that every figure site adrks to her exJti- 
bition—suid she mentions several which 
we do not remember to have seen—is 
a valuable present to future history ; 
for history receives a powerful aug¬ 
mentation of interest, when the reader 
is acquainted with the personal simili¬ 
tude of the subjects of the narrative. 

Madame 'riissaud gave les.soris to the 
amiable Madame Elizabeth in wax- 
modelling ; thus she had the entree of 
the palace, and once, in the days of her 
youth and bt.iuty, hatl occasion to box 
the ears of Louis XVlII., whose niis- 
belijiviours well deserved such punish¬ 
ment. Both th( lithographs in our 
copy have been marred in the printing. 
Madame is, even at her present age, 
more personable than either of these 
lithographs, or his Majesty would surely 
have had no excuse for earning a box 
on the ear. We cannot help giving, in 
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conclusion, her account of the discom¬ 
fiture of the future monarch :— 

" Amongst the visitors to Madame Eliza¬ 
beth, was often Louis XVIII., then called 
Monsieur Provence; but as he carried his 
excess of politcsse to a degree which savour¬ 
ed too much of gallantry to be consistent 
with his exalted character, according to Ma¬ 
dame Tussaud’s nation of things, he received 
from her a rebuke, which, although sixty 
years since, remains still forcibly impressed 
upon her memory. It so happened, that 
his royal highness and she, met on the stair¬ 
case together, when he was disposed to carry 
his politeness to too practical an extreme, 
and she judged it high time to give him a 
slap on the face; which so covered the 
prince with confusion, that when questioned 
by Madame Elizabeth, on his entering her 
presence, as to the cause of his apparent 
embarrassment, his hesitation in replying 
at once displayed that he was not so perfect 
at subterfuge and repartee at that period, as 
he has since proved himself to he; and, not¬ 
withstanding all his evasive answers, the 
princess alterwanls discovered the cause of 
his discomforted appearance, and, for the 
future, his royal highness restricted his ex¬ 
pressions of politeness and regard towards 
Madame 'I'ussaud within more moderate 
bounds.” 

We wanted to know more about Ma¬ 
dame herself; she had better have; given 
IIS more minute particulars of her own 
ailventures than these two last chapters. 


Celesfitil Scemry, or Ihc Wonders of the 
PlttHclarif System displayed. By 
Thomas Dick, LL.D. 

This is an atimirable book by a prac¬ 
tical astronomer, from the result of his 
own observations and experiments, and 
fit for the great body of the people. 
The language is elegant yet simple; as 
it will awaken delight when read aloud, 
so it is pecuhirly excellent as a book of 
instruction for youth; and, indeed, no 
educational library should be without 
it. We have read with the greatest 
satisfaction the description of the pla¬ 
nets, and compared them w'ith the nu¬ 
merous and ingenious woodcuts which 
illustrate them. The composition at¬ 
tempts, in a novel and forcible manner, 
to delineate celestial scenery, which 
must greatly assist the reader’s capa¬ 
bility to comprehend the subjects. We 
will take, as an extract, the author’s 


picture how our world would appear 
if seen from the moon, 

“ The earth is continually shifting its 
phases as seen from the moon. When it is 
new moon to us, it is full moon to the lunar 
inhabitants, as the hemisphere of the earth 
next the moon is then fully enlightened ; so 
that, at the time when the sun is absent, 
they enjoy the effulgence of a full moon 
thirteen times larger than ours. When the 
moon is in the first quarter to us, the earth 
is in the third quarter to them ; and, in 
every other case, the phases of the earth are 
exactly opposite to those which the moon 
presents to us. • • When it is 

night in the moon--and the nights there 
arc a fortnight long—the inhabitants sec at 
first only a small part of the earth enligh¬ 
tened, like a slender crescent; then a larger 
and a larger portion, till at length it becomes 
entirely luminous. During the whole of 
these changes the earth is every moment 
visible, and ap|)arently fixed in the same 
immovable position; and as there are no 
clouds in the lunar atmosphere, the view of 
the earth, and of the variation of its phases, 
will never he interrupted. • • * Uv 

means of the light thus ditTused by the earth 
ii[>on the nujoii, it so hap[iens that the side 
of the moon next the earth is never in dark¬ 
ness ; for, when the sun is absent, the earth 
shines in the firmament with a greater or 
less degree of splendour; but, when the 
nuu is absent from the other heniisjiherc, the 
inhabitants have no light hut what is deri¬ 
ved from the stars and planets. 

'* Whether the earth will throw as much 
light upon the moon, hi proportion to its 
she, as the moon diffuses upon the earth, is 
somewhat doubtful. I am disposed to think 
that the greater part of the surface of the 
terraqueous globe will not reflect so-much 
light, ill proportion to its bulk, as the gene¬ 
ral surface of the moon ; for, as the greater 
p.irt of the earth is covered with water, and 
as water absorbs a considerable portion of 
the rays of light, the seas and oceans will 
present a more dark and sombre aspect than 
any part of the lunar orb presents to us. 
But it is highly probable, that the cuntiuents 
and islands will exhibit a lustre nearly equal 
to that of the mountainous regions of the 
moon. 

" Although the earth will seem nearly 
fixed in one position, yet its rotation round 
its axis wilt he distinctly perceptible, and will 
])rcscnt a variety of different appearances. 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, will 
present themselves, one after another, in 
different shapes, nearly as tliey are repre¬ 
sented on our maps and globes; and the re¬ 
gions near our poles, which we have never 
yet had it in our power to explore, will be 
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distinctly seen by the lunarians, who will 
be enabled to determine whether they chiefly 
consist of land or of water. The several 
continents, seas, islands, lakes, peninsulas, 
plains, and mountain ranges, wdl appear 
like so many spots, of diflerent forms and 
degrees of brightness moving ove' its sur¬ 
face. When the Pacific ocean, whi.occu¬ 
pies nearly half the globe, is presented to 
view, the great body.of the earth will assiurne 
a dusky or sombre aspect, except towards 
the north, the north-east, and north-west; 
and the islands connected with this )ceari 
will exhibit the appearance of small lucia 
spots on a dark ground. But when the 
eastern continent turns round to view, the 
earth (especially its northern parts) will 
appear to shine with a greater degree of 
lustre. Tlicse appearances will be diver¬ 
sified by the numerous strata of clouds 
which are continually carried by the winds 
over different regions, and will occasionally 
intercept their view of certain parts of the 
continents or seas, or render their appear¬ 
ance more obscure at one time than at 
another. * • • ITie bands of ice which 
surround the poles will alternately exhibit a 
kind of lucid circle, while the verdant plains 
will appear of a different colour, and assume 
a milder aspect. By means of these differ- 
ent spots, the lunarians will be enabled to 
determine the exact perioil of the earth's 
rotation, as we determine that of the sun by 
the appearance and disappearance of the 
spots on its surface. And as the period of 
tile earth’s rotation never varies, it may 
serve as a clock or dial for the exact measure 
of time; and the lesser divftons of this 
period may be ascertained by the appearance, 
on the margin or the central parts of the 
earth's hemisphere, of certain seas, conti¬ 
nents, or large islands, which will con¬ 
stantly appear on certain parts of the earth’s 
disk at regular intervals of time. Through 
telescopes such as ours, the variegated as¬ 
pect of the earth, in its diurnal motion, 
would present to us, were we placed on the 
moon, a novel and most interesting appear- 
ance. 

" When the sun rises in their eastern hori¬ 
zon, his progress through the heavens will be 
so slow that it will require more than seven 
of our days before he come to the meridian, 
and the same time before he descend to their 
western horizon; for the days and nights of 
the moon are nearly fifteen days each, and 
they are nearly of an equal length on all 
parts of its surface; as its axis is nearly 
perpendicular to the ecliptic, and, conse¬ 
quently, the sun never removes to any great 
distance from the equator. During the da/, 
the earth will appear like a faint cloudy 
orb, always in the same position; and un¬ 
ring night, the stars and planets will be 
f—vol. XIII.—juiiY, 18.38. 


visible, without intempikii, for fifteen days, 
and will be seen moving gradually, during 
that time, from the eastern to the western 
horizon. Though the earth will always be 
seen in the same point o: tlic sky. both by 
day and night, yet it will appear to be con¬ 
stantly shifting its posidon witli respect to 
the planctsgpd the stars, which will appear 
to be regularly moving from the cast to the 
west of it, and soir.e of tlieni will occa¬ 
sionally be hid, or sulfer an orciiltation, for 
three or four hours, behind its body." 

And here we must say for ourselves, 
that wc neither affirm nor deny tlwt 
there are inhabit:ints of the planets ; 
but we do greatly differ from the 
learned author, who considers that 
earthquakes, storms, and other viole I 
phenomena, are as punishnu iits for the 
sins of the inhabitants of this globe ; 
this opinion is wholly anti-pliilosu- 
phical, and, if pursued to the utmost, 
would lead us by analogy from general 
to particular judgments, and of course 
to conclude that the inhabitants of tlie 
most felicitous climates of the globe arc 
tlic most virtuous; and the innocent 
Icelanders, with their double incor- 
venioncies of volcanic fire and pinching 
frost, are in a less righteous state than 
the voluptuous Otuhe'itans, or ferocious 
New J^calanders, to say nothing of the 
habitants of other exquisite climes :— 

“ Where all but the spirit of man is «livinc.” 

We conceive that every inference, 

I .larking the judgments of God, whether 
ueral or particular, is a weapon too 
heavy to be wielded by man; and the 
very attempt to lift it, betrays weak¬ 
ness even in the strongest. Surely if 
those, on whom the Tower of Siloam 
fell, stand acquitted by divine autho¬ 
rity, the earthquake and the flood need 
not be attributed to the crimes of those 
who live near them. With the excep¬ 
tion of this one defect, the sentiments 
of the whole work abound in rightly 
directed piety; and its tendency is to 
point out the evident connection be¬ 
tween the Almighty and the glorious 
creations of his will. 


Astronomy Simplified, By the Hon. 
Miss Burton. 

The example of two or three distin.- 
guished women has opened a new field 
for the exercise of female intellect. Wc 
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have now fair astronomers, who spend 
more time in the contemplation of the 
“ angel’s jewel-shop,” as Fanny Kem¬ 
ble quaintly and prettily calls the starry 
heavens, than in admiration of the 
trinket-shops in Regent Street, or Pic¬ 
cadilly. 

The lady, whose present work is be¬ 
fore us, was accomplished in celestial 
lore, at a time when Mrs. Somerville's 
astronomical works were unknown to 
the public. The last few sections are 
simple, as the author promises in the in¬ 
troductory address. In some of the 
earlier pages, lengthy words are used, 
which are not technicalities, but rather 
an endeavour at elevation of style. On 
the contrary, the passages describing 
the Double Stars, Comets, and Nebula;, 
are examples of clearness and simplicity. 
The slight defect we have named docs 
not impair, in an essential degree, the 
utility of tlie work, which is perfectly 
successful in its intention of smoothing 
the elementary steps of abstrusive sci¬ 
ence ; we also commend the work for 
its cheapness. 


A Word to Parnits, Nurses, Teachers. 

By Esther Copley. 

This book is remarktiblc for its plain 
good sense, and Christian spirit. It is 
written with due regard to those moral 
and physical laws, the observance of 
whicn, are as needful to the children' 
of the rich, as the poor, and there does 
not exist a parent, who might not profit 
by the perusal of it. We recommend 
it to be purchased by the rich and great, 
and distributed to their poor neigh¬ 
bours as a valuable cottage present. 

"Obedience is the first lesson to be learned, 
and this must be practised as a habit long 
before it can be inculcated as a principle. 
The very habit of regularityin feeding, wash¬ 
ing, and dressing a child, is teaching it a les¬ 
son. From certain feelings in itself, con¬ 
nected with certain movements on the part 
of others, it soon comes to be aware of what 
is to follow. Self-will is natural to children, 
and the first display of that will of their own, 
about which they will be sure to strive with 
growing vigour and resolution, just in pro¬ 
portion as they find by experience that the 
struggle is successful, generally takes place 
in the operation of washing and dressing. 
Tfiese, with feeding, sleeping, and waking, 
form the little round of circumstances and 


events of their early days, and these call 
forth the miniature exhibition of those tem¬ 
pers and dispositions which will be carried 
out at full length when exercised upon the 
varied concerns and multiplied connexions 
of future life. I.et a nurse thus accustom 
herself to consider that she is not merely 
supplying the wants of a hungry infant, or 
promoting its health and comfort by cleans¬ 
ing and clothing, shells also forming the 
character of the brother or sister, the hus¬ 
band or wife, the master or servant, for fu¬ 
ture life. • * The washing and dressing, 
if properly performed, do not hurt the child, 
but, on the contrary, are conducive to its 
comfort. Its violence is not the cry of suf¬ 
fering, but of self-will; but the violence 
having once succeded, and the indulgence 
having once been granted, the business will 
not in future proceed without. It is so far 
a settled point that the child is not to learn 
obedience, but is to have its own way. 
What a lesson to begin life with 1 what mi¬ 
sery is thus treasured up for the child who 
cannot altvaya have its own way 1 and what 
misery will it be prepared to scatter around 
in its vain endeavours to gain it. 

“ It is sometimes necessary to take from 
a child something that it has got hold of. 
I’his will be much better done by authority 
than by force. A wise parent or nurse will 
sometimes (not too often) call upon a child 
in a gentle yet firm tone, to give up some¬ 
thing that it has in its possession, taking 
care to have something equally attractive, 
with which to replace it; but, at the same 
time, not nuking any bargain or barter; 
only asking nr the one thing in a manner 
that convinces the child she is determined 
to have it; and then freely giving the other 
to prevent its too keenly feeling the sacri¬ 
fice. Thus will be formed a habit of im¬ 
plicit obedience, which roust in all cases 
be highly advantageous, and in some critical 
circumstances, may be the means even of 
saving life, A lively child, of two years and 
a half old, was very apt to steal away from 
his nurse, and get into another room to 
amuse himself with whatever he found lying 
about. On one occasion the child’s father 
had been hastily called away, just as he was 
shaving himself. In his haste, he omitted 
to put away his razor. Presently the child^ 
was missing, and on being called, answered 
from his father's room, ‘ only shaving my¬ 
self 1’ Providentially the person who dis¬ 
covered him was not the silly nurse-maid, 
w'ho would have screamed or struggled, and 
so, in all probability, have occasioned the 
mischief she aught to prevent, but one who 
had acquired a complete ascendancy over the 
child, and who had self-possession enough, 
as she approached him, simply to say, 
"Johnny, give me the razor.” Habit pre¬ 
vailed, and the dangerous instrument wai 
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instantly resigned. Obedience, then, is the 
lirst moral lesson; first both in order of 
time and importance, and the foundation of 
all the rest. At first, it has been obsei^’ed, 
it must be practised as a habit, but it may 
soon be inculcated as a duty. Children may 
and ought, very early to be taught that 
they are the creatures of God, and that He 
has commanded them to obey their parents 
or those set over them, and that they should 
do so because it is right." 

Great good would result to society, 
if the precepts and instructions of this 
excellent little book were adopted, as 
well in public, as private institution 
for children. 

A Night at Windsor; or, Porl-Rot/al 

Annals and a Talc of the Turf By 

A. Collingridge. Author of " Rough 

Sketches Afloat. 

We have often observed that the first 
grand requisite for the success of a 
book, is the power possessed by its 
writer of commanding the attention of 
a reader. This power of genius; is as 
indefinable in prose as in true poetry ; 
and, moreover, may be united with 
five .score of very definable faults ; 
neverthele.ss, where it does exist, even 
critics are forced to read, and read with 
interest. No one can open Mr. Col- 
lingridge’s volume without owning that 
he possesses this quality in no common 
degree. Yet he has not made a good 
use of this great, this unattainable gift. 
He has, it is true, compelled tlie atten¬ 
tion of his reader, but he has not com¬ 
manded his esteem, nor ever will, while 
he wastes his talents in exclusively de¬ 
lineating such worthless human rub- 
bi.sh as his heroes, Lavin and Lauder, 
without contrasting them by characters 
which do more honour to humanity. 
There is not one of his personages 
whose qualities reach the respectable 
standard of the general society with 
whom decent people associate. In the 
first and best tale, the admiral is a vil¬ 
lain and murderer of an impossible de¬ 
gree of crime; his lieutenant, Calcot, 
is a surly, ill-behaved bear; Pack, the 
surgeon, is an atlieist; Noakes, the 
chaplain, the best of the set, is carica¬ 
tured into a noodle; and as for the 
small reptile Trawden, for whose ex¬ 
ecution the author has wronged us of 
our sympathy, he seems to have been 


hanged somewhat prematurely, and that 
is the best that can be said of him. 
Rainer is a manly character, but is too 
slightly dwelt on to redeem the other 
bad company. The introduction of 
Lady S-, and the style of her ad¬ 

ventures, of course prevents the author 
from expecting his work to be a ladifs 
book,—a great error in judgment, if he 
wishes for a lasting reputation ; for 
what fame is worth anything that is 
not confirmed by women, and what 
Englishmen can, now-a-days, expect 
to have honour conferre<l upon him, 
except by female hand. 

Our author has a capability of enter- 
tatning his readers on naval subjects 
at least equal to the pojnilar novelists 
in that line, and, like one of the must 
noted of these authors, indulges in 
recklessness as to moral rectitude, 
which has no neediul connexion with 
the subject. Mr. Collingridge has (if 
he has not done injustice to himself in 
his book) deeply studied the human 
heart, but he has examined it only on 
the w’orst side ; we are often severe on 
those writers of fiction who endeavour 
t»> delinciite “ perfect monsters which 
the world .scarce ever saw but surely 
to make fiction a series of unbroken 
narratives, detailing crime and rascality 
only worthy to figure in the Newgate 
Calendar, is as glaring an error as a 
sensible man can be guilty of, and cal¬ 
culated, withal, to be a little more mis¬ 
chievous. We hope to see the clever 
author in a better track than the one 
he has pursued in this volume ; and if 
he would promise to show himself in 
fitter colour.s, we would ourselves en¬ 
gage to introduce him, at court, as one 
of our (printed) pages. 

Yarril's llrilish Birds. Part VI. 

This contains the songsters of the class 
sylviadir, and embraces the nightin¬ 
gale, the blackcap, and other charming 
warblers. The nightingale is well de¬ 
lineated, and the nests form very pretty 
vignettes: the reed warbler’s nest, with 
its lour posts of green rushes, well de¬ 
serves the attention of the reader. The 
history of the birds is amusing and 
well-written. 
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It was truly jfratifying to witness the 
delight evinced by so many thousands 
of tlie liumbler classes who flocked, 
during the past Easter holidays, to our 
national depositories, (alas! only two), 
the British Museum and National Gal¬ 
lery where their laudable appetency 
for the higher objects or productions of 
art—the utile el dulce, may be nurtured 
"without money and without price." 
We noticed individuals, evidently be¬ 
longing to those ranks of life, exami¬ 
ning the glorious productions of the 
pencil—not with the idle gaze of curi¬ 
osity, but, in many instances, a fixed 
attention, accompsinied by sagacity of 
remark, calculated to shame both the 
listless indifference, and the affected, 
overstrained hyperbole ordinarily in¬ 
dulged by the loungers of another " or¬ 
der.” Such seeming progression in the 
intellectual was, we repeat, the healing 
balm to the wounded spirit in which 
we beheld treasures of genius, like 
these, so unworthily treated in the nar¬ 
row dens to which their present un¬ 
happy fate had consigned them in the 
former cdifice,ns well as those admirable 
reduplications of the plastic emanations 
from the sculptors of Egina. In one 
department of the latter, called the 
Phigalian room, a trumpery wooden 
entablature, erected in the said apart¬ 
ment, now represents the western tym¬ 
panum of the temple of Jupiter Pnn- 
hellenius, in the island of Egina, 
adorned long ages since by sculptures 
from which these casts were taken. 

The following account appeared in 
The Times 

“Tlicywcre discovered in the summer of 
1812 , by Messrs. Cockerell and Foster, and 
were found in the ruins of the temple, im¬ 
mediately under the situation which they 
must have occupied over the portico, buried 
under a vast moss of stone, and it is to that 
that their preservation has been mainly 
owing. Tlic entire destruction of this tem¬ 
ple* from the deep rents and Assures in the 
tiagments of the remaining w'alls. and from 


the uneven lines in the courses of the ma¬ 
sonry, it would appear, had been effected, 
nut by the hand of man, nor the gradual de¬ 
cay of age, but by an earthquake, of which 
the violence must have at once destroyed 
the whole, and caused so complete a ruin, 
that its restoration became hopeless after 
the island had become subject to the Athe¬ 
nian commonwealth, and its prosperity had 
decayed, and that as the revenues of the 
community would not admit of an outlay 
sufficient to rebuild it, so probably the su¬ 
perstitious feeling, common in antiquity, of 
the unhallowedness of a spot struck by light¬ 
ning, and shaken by an earthquake, both 
united to prevent its restoration ; and the 
same cause also preserved the sculptures 
which it contained : it is only by these rea¬ 
sons that we can account for such magnifi¬ 
cent works having been found on the spot 
on which they must have fallen, and where 
they must have remained unknown for at 
least 1800 years. This conjecture seems 
the more probable, as no mention is made 
of them by Pausanias or any other author. 
All or most of the ancient statues that arc 
known, have been removed from the locali¬ 
ties they originally occupied. I'he finest 
works of the schools of Greece and Ionia, 
were found in Home, or in the towns of 
Italy, and in a later age, the noblest works 
of Roman artists were removed from thence 
to decorate the city of Constantine.- Agents 
were employed by the English Government 
to purchase these statues, but from some 
cause or other, which it is needless now to 
deplore, they became the property of the 
King of Bavaria, and are now in the royal 
gallery at Munich. The story, to which 
these figures relate, has not yet been satis¬ 
factorily determined; the actions of the 
.£acida!, the tutelary gods of Egina, offer 
no explanation of the combat. When Ajax 
defended the body of Patroclus, Jupiter" 
sent Minerva to revive the courage of the 
Greeks. The figure of that goddess, and 
the leather armour and Phrygian cap of one 
of the archers in the group, would seem to 
intimate some connexion with the war of 
Troy. 

" But, to whatever legend of the heroic 
ages it may belong, it is a scene full of life 
and spirit; all the figures are in action, and 
the action of all is varied. In the centre 
stands the figure of Minerva, as the presi- 
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ding deity of the combat; she stands upon 
a sort of pedestal, and rises above all the 
others ; she is completely armed ; her breast 
is guarded by a cuirass, on her left arm she 
bears a shield, and in her right hand, which 
is extended across her body, she no doubt 
held a spear, probably of bronze, as the hol¬ 
low to receive it in the hand, remains; on 
her shoulder is a peplon or mantle, and the 
body is covered with a drapery which falls 
in thick folds nearly to the feet, on which 
are sandals; the proportions of her limbs arc 
not larger than life. Divinities among the 
Greeks were usually represented as exceed¬ 
ing in stature the human form. When Mi¬ 
nerva overcame Mars, he covered seven 
acres—Evrn TTciranr:— 

“Thundering he falls, a form of monstrous size, 

“ And seven lirood acres covers as he lies. 

" Tile countenance of the goddess is dig¬ 
nified yet benignant. Immediately in her 
front is lying, supported on his right arm, 
a dying warrior; he seems as if sinking 
from the effort he has made to rise; another 
warrior is hastening to seize his spoils ; 
while a third, with an uplifted javelin, is 
rushing forward from behind, to the rescue. 
At cither end of the pediment, is a dying 
and fallen w'arrior: the one on the right 
appears as if in the act of drawing a javelin 
from his body ; the expression of counte¬ 
nance is that of extreme pain, and the ac¬ 
tion of the arms and muscles shows despe¬ 
rate resolution, contending with wcnknes.s. 
The figure on the left of the pediment is 
sinking into death from the effort he has 
mode to rise; an arrow has pierced his 
thigh, and locked it to his leg. Some of 
the figures, which have bows and arrows, 
are shooting and taking aim, bending one 
knee to the ground, drawing the bow-string 
to the right car. The action is roost true to 
nature, and the eagerness with which they 
seem to mark the flight of their arrows, is 
admirable ; others arc armed with javelins; 
all appear in motion, casting and hurling 
their darts in every direction around, as if 
guarding or striving to capture the body of 
the wounded hero in the centre. 

" The view of the whole group, taken 
from the door of the Elgin-room, is abso¬ 
lutely startling, so much does it resemble 
reality, and so much does it show th emi- 
niense suficriority of ancient art, over the 
lame sculptures of the present day. These 
statues, which ought to be tri\ in number, 
tclusive of the centre figure of Minerva (but 
here is one most unaccountably missing 
I'rom this group,) ornamented the western 
pediment of the Temple; the height of each 
is upwards of five feet, and that of the god¬ 
less is nearly six ; like the statues of the 
tympanum of the Parthenon, they are com¬ 
pletely isolated from the wall; they arc not 


reliefs, but perfect statues, yet the execu¬ 
tion is equal in every part, both in what is 
seen, and what is hid; this seems to have 
been the common practice in the ancient 
school of Grecian sculpture ; its effect must 
have been far more imposing than the simple 
bas-relief, or even alto-relief, affixed to the 
walls. Pausnnias speaks of the sculptures 
decorating the tympana of the Parthenon ns 
statues. Spon and Wheeler in the last cen¬ 
tury, described them as such, and now wc 
have them in possession, wc know them to 
be so. though ninny authors hud previoiily 
mentioned them ns bold alto-reliefs. Izozes 
has preserved a tradition that Phidias, and 
his pupil Alcamenes, each exeeuted a figure 
of Minerva; the master, calculating the 
height to which the statue was to be ele¬ 
vated, excavated the eyes and mouth deeper 
than seemed necessary; the pupil thought 
not of this, and the features of the goddess 
a-s executed by him, were in perfect propor¬ 
tion, and were preferred to that by the 
master, till each was elevated to its proper 
station, when the superiority of the statue 
of Phidias was acknowledged. In our day 
we may inquire the utility of this seeming 
waste of skill and labour, as it is clear that 
from the ground the spectator could only 
view the front of the figure, but according 
to Pausanias, it was the custom of the 
ancients, to exhibit the statues to the public 
before tliey were elevated to the fa^'ailc of 
the Temple. Thun, the artist whose works 
were declared the most perfect, by the col¬ 
lected votes of his fellow-citizens, was 
called to decorate the public monuments of 
his native city, and the temples of the gods. 
Honour, more than gain, was the prize he 
sought, nor was the energy of his genius, or 
the labour of his life, expended in vain: 
that man could not be called poor, whose 
labours had gratified (he pride of his coun¬ 
trymen, and whom the public voice had se¬ 
lected to embellish the monuments of his 
country. 

“ Perhaps there are not in the Museum 
any sculptures that deserve greater attention 
and stuily than these casts. The school of 
Kgina succeeded that of Sicyon and Corinth, 
and preceded by some centuries, that of 
Phidias or the Athenian school. Tlie greats 
fault of the .‘‘icyunic sculptors is the hard¬ 
ness of their outline, and the F^gyptian re¬ 
pose of their figures; that of Egina having 
broken through the rules which for centu¬ 
ries had been followed, represented their 
figures as in action, grouped them together, 
gave full play to the muscles and the limbs, 
and made considerable progress in attain¬ 
ing that perfection which was afterwards 
attained by the Athenian artists. Yet it is 
easily to be seen, that in these statues the 
heads belong to an earlier school than the. 
bodies; they all present, in a great degree. 
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a likeness to each other; there is a sharp¬ 
ness of feature and peculiarity of appearance 
which was lost in a more improved state of 
the art, and which tends to show that in 
those early ages the busts of heroes and of 
gods had a sort of prescriptive character 
and resemblance. I’he features of all are 
sharp, the mouths arc slightly opened, the 
eyes are long and narrow, the chins are 
long, and the foreheads low; the hair is 
brought down, which gives an oval form to 
the countenance, which would otherwise 
appear angular ; the expression on the faces 
even of the wounded and dying, though in 
pain, is as yet if rejoicing in the ardour of 
the coniba». The hair is in small knobs or 
curls, resembling shells, undulating and 
falling in spiral lines, down the back, and 
liibourcd with as much regularity as if the 
kno|>s or curls were to be numbered; this is 
known to be a char.acteristic of the earliest, 
or Archaic and Ktruscan age. It is singu¬ 
lar, that the figure of Minerva is so placed, 
that she seems in the act of turning; the 
cuirass that covers her breast, is smooth, 
but has evidently been inlaid with scales of 
gilt; on the edge has been a border of 
snakes of bronze, as some remains attached 
sufliciently prove; indeed the helmets of 
all the figures have been decorated and in¬ 
laid with metal ornaments, the holes for the 
insertion of which are visible. The same 
thing is also to be observed in the Parthenon 
sculptures. It was the practice of the an¬ 
cient artists not only to colour their statues, 
but to ornament them with gold and ivory. 
Virgil says, ii» the first hook of the /Kneid, 
ver. 5i)G — 

** Quale manua addiint clioii ileeiis, nut iibi fiavo 

Arguiitiim, PariiMvu lapis rireuinilatiir aiiio.’’ 

l.ifcn polished ivory, heauteoiis to behold. 

Or J'arinn marble, wkun eiielused in gold.” 

*' No figures that have reached our times, 
exceed, if indeed they equal these in mi¬ 
nuteness of execution and perfection of cos¬ 
tume. Some of the figures are completely 
armed, with helmet, cuirass, and greaves ; 
some of the helmets have visors, but none 
of them are down, the countenances of all 
arc exposed. The helmets have lofty crests, 
which extend as low as the back, and form 
a complete defence to the neck. The shields 
are three feet and a half in diameter, form 
a complete circle, and have a bos or pro¬ 
jection in the centre. The bows are small, 
and of the Indian or African shape, the 
ends return from the centre, and when 
tightened, form a crescent, the string passing 
over the bow. The defensive armour of 
one figure in particular is extremely curious: 
it is intended to represent leather, and fits 
tightly to the shape of the wearer, extend¬ 
ing from the neck to the ancles; the arms 
are bare ftom the elbows, and on the head 


is a Phrygian bonnet ; the style of the fea¬ 
tures of this figure, have more of an Asiatic 
cast than the others. The manner of fasten¬ 
ing on the armour is very carefully shown ; 
the buckles and straps appear to have been 
of metal. All the figures show an advanced 
state of the arts. In the articulation of the 
bones there is great beauty, and the nicety 
of the execution of the joints and mus¬ 
cles can hardly be surpassed. By whom 
these sculptures were executed, cannot be 
determined ; that they are of a much ear¬ 
lier ago than those of the Parthenon, or 
of those of the Arcadian Temple of Phi- 
galia, cannot be doubted. Allowing this 
to be a correct opinion, it would give 
tlieni a date of near COO years before the 
Christian mra. From the costume of the 
archer in the leathern armour, which is 
Asiatic, and some have thought Persian, it 
has been supposed that they might have 
been executed about the time of the battle 
of Salamis, but this can be nothing beyond 
conjecture. 

'•That the story described is far more 
likely to relate to the Trojan war is a better 
conjecture: the auxilaries of Priam came 
from all parts of Asia. Sicyon, (Jorinth, 
and F.gina, where the most ancient schools of 
sculpture. Gallon, one of the earliest artists 
of Egina, is mentioned by Pausanias; he 
speaks of a statue of his, formed of w’ood 
and ivory, but says his style was hard. 
The most celebrated of a later date, were 
tilaucis and Onatus; these are mentioned 
by the same author in his second book; 
tilaucis made a chariot, drawn by four 
horses, for Galon, King of Syracuse, which 
was dedicated in the sacred grove at Olym¬ 
pia, on the occasion of his being declared 
victor in the chariot race. Those of Egisias 
also resembled in style the Tuscan, or hZtrus- 
can manner: these artists lived, in all pro¬ 
bability, 500 or 550 years preceding the 
Christian era. The next we hear of wa.s 
Calamon, " who was superior in his art." 
" Duriora et Tuscanicis proxiraa Gallon, at- 
qiie Kgisias jam minus rigida calamis,” &c. 
(Quintilian, Orat. Instit.) But the most ce¬ 
lebrated of all this school was Myron, whose 
famous statue is mentioned by Pliny and 
Quintilian. This statue is lost; the figure 
of the Discobulus in the Museum is supposed 
to have been a copy of it : to which of 
these sculptors we should attribute the fa¬ 
brication of these figures must necessarily 
be uncertain, as the same dryness of man¬ 
ner, more or less, prevailed, in all their works 
—"Quid, tam distortum, et elaboratum, 
quam est ille Discobulus Myronis," &c. 
(Quintilian, Orat. It.), and no inscriptions 
were found in the ruins of the Temple from 
which they were token. Both the eastern 
and western pediments of the building in 
which these statues were placed, have been 
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painted of different colours; the tympana 
have been coloured a light blue, the mould¬ 
ings under and over the cornice red, and the 
superior moulding of the cornice in encaus¬ 
tic : the fragments which were found, were 
sufficiently preserved to show this, the 
greater part of the apex of the pediment 
being entire. The statues also were par¬ 
tially coloured ; the mantle of Minerx’a was 
flame colour, and the arms and ornaments, 
it may be concluded, were of gilt bronze. 
What the effect of this may have been, when 
elevated on a magnificent front of archi¬ 
tecture, the great depth of the pediment 
acting as a frame to a picture, we cannot de 
termine, as it is not the fashion of our age, 
and indeed it would be a bold effort, for an 
artist now-a-days to make the attempt; but 
this is certain,, that if that is to be accounted 
the perfectibility of art, which approaches 
the nearest to nature, the representation of 
a combat, or t)f any other legend, which is 
to be exhibited and preserved, would perhaps 
not appear less ineffectually represented if 
the figures of which it is composed, were 
arrayed in the colours they must have worn 
when in existence, rather than in the pale 
simplicity of marble. That this was the 
practice of the (Irecian schools there arc 
numberless facts to prove, and as none have 
exceeded, if indeed equalled it, in the tttste 
for the sublime, the public of these days 
should be apt to pause, before they conclude 
that the ancient practice was wrong. The 
methods of the Roman artists were different; 
the ]>ediments of their buildings, were more 
shallow than the Grecian, and bas reliefs, 
as appears from the fastenings which remain 
on the Parthenon and other edifices, suc¬ 
ceeded that bolder style, the superiority of 
which has been acknowledged by the united 
suffrages of nution->. 

" Of the eastern pediment of the Temple 
there are but five figures perfect, although 
the fragments of fourteen were found, which 
have since been partially restorwl by Thor- 
waldscn; besides four female statues, which 
adorned the acroteria, they are far superior 
in design and execution to those already de¬ 
scribed ; they also tell the story of a com¬ 
bat ; in comparison with them, these, beau¬ 
tiful as they are, would seem as if the work¬ 
manship of the pupils, not those of the 
master. The whole of the casts from these 
sculptures arc in the vaults of the Museum. 
When they were sold to the King of Bavaria, 
it was a condition of the purchase, that the 
public museums of Europe should have the 
liberty of taking copies ; it is hoped, that as 
the nation has been deprived of a collection 
of sculptures, only yielding to the Elgin in 
beauty, and exceeding them in antiriuity and 
preservation, that while tens of thousands 
were expended on that collection, which to 
the artist and the antiquary may be inesti- 
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mablc, but the greatest part of which, to 
the public in general, appear but as so many 
headless, armless, and legless figures, and 
decayed blorks of marble, placed in beautiful 
confusion, and of which the value consisted 
princijially, that they were jiart and parcel 
of that temple which Goth and Ottoman had 
spared, of that temple which the spectators 
affirmed groaned from its foundations, ns 
they were torn by foreign hands from its ve¬ 
nerable walls, the desecration of which, 
seemed an act of sacrilege.” 

^\'ith rcfcrcnco to tlic toUil absence r*f 
taste evinced by tlie autlioritios oi‘ the 
Aliiseuin in the way these casts arc at 
present exhibiting^ titere, surely some 
permanent disposition of tlient might 
be, or, perhaps, is to be cflected in a 
way that wotdd redound to the credit 
of the Trustee.s as well as the nation; 
or must a srlf'-fUrlrd national committee 
come forward to take such matters 
generally under its proteetiun ? 

KxiiiniTioN «>F TiiK Royai, Aca¬ 
demy. —Despite the architectural incon¬ 
veniences and iiieongruities of our pre¬ 
sent National rcceptaele, for tlic exhibi¬ 
tion of modern liritish Art the present 
and 70 th of the academy, seems very 
generally to be considered as highly 
creditable to the state and ])rogress of 
painting in England ;—A laiul where 
steam-engines and staple commodities, 
of all and every description engross 
so exclusively the attention and inte- 
re.sts of high and low, rich and poor. 
Tlic hiimnnir.ing influences of art, in 
every department, arc, and niu.st make 
themselves, t*) a certain extent, visible 
on the character of a great nation like 
this ; still we .'ire far from tile attain¬ 
ment—and it is a .serious que.stion with 
us, whether we ever shall attain gene- 
rnlly,th.'it elevated, enthusia.stie feeling, 
which loves art—not merely for the 
sake of the momenb'iry nmuMcment it 
affords jttmr pasxcr le temps, taste,— 
or for any upjieal made by it to the 
animal passions,—but .'ts the highest 
gift accorded by infinite wisdom for 
the purifying our baser natures, and 
elevating our minds at proper intervals, 
from “the smoke and stir of this dim 

S pot which men call earth." But to 
escend from generalities to indivi¬ 
dualities—though history, portraiture 
of familiar life, and landscape, hold 
fairly their several and ordinary pro- 
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portions upon the walls, we recognize 
scarcely any addition of names cou¬ 
pled with striking genius, and - l.e 
other hand, with much regret, ps •'‘: v'e 
a lamentable degeneration in t;ie pro¬ 
ductions of some, whose names alone 
were, formerly, sufficient warranty for 
satisfaction and delight. Let us in¬ 
stance, in proof— 

No. 80.—By Sir David Wilkie. The 
First Council at Buckingham House — 
Apart from the extrinsic interest a pic¬ 
ture of this description must necessarily 
bear from containing numerous por¬ 
traits of noble and distinguished indi¬ 
viduals, and correctness of drawing, it 
has little whereon to rest a claim to 
rank high as an effort of art. It con¬ 
tains, it is true, an interesting likeness 
of Her Majesty; but there is an ab¬ 
sence of life pervading the groups, 
very unusual in this eminent artist’s 
productions, and the peculiarity of tone 
by no means pleases us. 

No. 201.— The Bride at her Toilet, on 
the day of'her Wedding, is in his happi¬ 
est style. His other contributions (four 
in number), we are sorry to say, are 
portraits. 

At the productions of Mr. Howard, 
K.A., we must also confess, we gazed 
with great regret, so wholly unworthy 
are they of his former high fame. They 
nt*t only frequently exhibit slovenliness 
of drawing, but his colouring ]>artakes 
of the chalky meretricious glare which 
is so much deprecated in the modern 
French school. 

Mr, £tty, however, keeps his stand 
most worthily; his No. 1 8 . — A Bivouac 
of Cupid and his Comjmnp, is a charm¬ 
ing composition. No. 4Q0.—A Ni/niph ; 
and No. 232.— Miss Lewes in the cha¬ 
racter a Flower Girl, are both full 
of poetry, grace, and nature. 

No. 420— The Converted Jew ; and 
No. 48.— The Prodigal Sou ; are al¬ 
together of a graver character, and 
evince the possession of a more severe 
and sober tone than commoncer¬ 
tainly most deligtful to witness, as a 
decided step towards the correction of 
the glare, which has so long continued 
to detract from the ordinarily high 
merit of this talented artist. 

Mr. Maclise, has, in two or three 
instances, been very successful; and 
could he wean himself from that wild 


spirit of ' xaggerr.l on, which at times 
fumost t-^’iches upon caricature, we do 
not know any artist who has shown 
more rapid improvement of late. 

No. 137.— Salvator Rosa, painting 
his friend Massaniello, is one of his hap¬ 
piest efforts. 

No. 301.— The Wood-ranger ; and 
308.— The Page with a brace of Phea¬ 
sants ; both fmssess great merit: the 
latter is our favourite. 

No. 512.— Merry Christmas in the 
Baron's Hall, is a very elaborate com¬ 
position, but very faulty in colour, and 
partaking generally of this artist’s pecu¬ 
liar faults and excellencies. 

Mr. Allan has (alas!) only one clever 
picture. No. 156— The Slave-market, 
Constantinople. 

Messrs. Pickersgill, Phillips, and 
Reinagle, and the President, Sir M. 
A. Shee, have contributed their quota 
of portraits, possessing their average 
and several excellencies. 

What can we say of Mr. Ward’s al¬ 
legorical caricatures ? for they deserve 
no other designation, however forcibly 
they may be painted; and must enter 
our protest against the poetical quota¬ 
tions affixed: we trust they are not also 
perpetrated by the worthy R.A. 

IVIr. Boxall is as graceful as usual. 
Wc regret he exhibits but two portraits 
—347 and 448, 

Edwin Landseer has contributed six 
subjects from his unrivalled pencil—21 
and 482, two noble dogs. But we 
must not be lynx-eyed in our gaze, 
and, by the dash of our pen extermi¬ 
nate many productions affixed to the 
walls of the Royal Academy. 

Tiik Suffolk-stbebt Gai,lbby.—• 
There is a something of lightness and 
fitness in this Gallery, which gives at 
once to the visitor a sensation of plea¬ 
sure : nor will the effect, this year, be 
found to be evanescent; for, amongst 
the various styles of British art assem¬ 
bled upon its walls, are pictures of great 
talent and considerable beauty. How- 
ever invidious to notice some, when we 
cannot afford time or space to notice all, 
yet the following, in our humble judg¬ 
ment, awakened in us a just interest, 
as testified by the following memo¬ 
randa :— 

No, 108.—Por/rui/ of Dr. T/umas 
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ElliotsoH: J. Ramsay ; is a well-finish- 
ecl picture, as well as a good likeness. 

No. 107*— 'Ehe Eavine of the Desert, 
Mexico: D. T. Egerton. In very gootl 
keeping, and altogether a clever pic¬ 
ture, but hung in so low a situation as 
to present a most unfavourable light for 
the observer. 

No. 122.— Game in danger: G. Ste¬ 
vens. Painted with great fidelity to 
nature, and one of the gems of the 
room. 

No. 144.— Hue de Mou/ins, Rouen: 
C. F. Tomkins. The figures intro¬ 
duced amidst the picturesque architec¬ 
ture ‘ of that ancient city are cleverly 
sketched, and there is a breadth which 
reminds one of Stanfield. 

No. 145.— Rue dcs Quais, Caen : L. 
J. Wood. A suliject akin to the last- 
mentioned ; the water extremely well 
painted. 

No. 188.— Portrait of Lady Adelaide 
Webber and Child: J. llolmes. A good 
picture; the details boldly handled. 

No. .31(1.— An Allegorical Picture of 
Her most Gracious Majesty the (lueen: 
E. Latilla. Painted upon a very large 
scale, and, though not devoid of merit, 
it belongs to a class of art not alto- 

{ [ether to our taste. The cream-co- 
oured charger is well drawn : 'his sor¬ 
rowful eye seems to pine at the restraint 
inflicted by the bit. 

No. 231.— Children c^ Mrs. Goad: 
F. T. Hurlstonc. Natural, and conse¬ 
quently very pleasing. 

No. 327- — The Pillage Inn: W. 
Shayer. A cheerful village scene pe¬ 
culiar to “ Merry England”—a style 
of subject which must warm the heart 
of every gazer sufficiently unsophisti¬ 
cated to enter into the spirit of “ sun¬ 
burnt mirth,” and rustic revelry. 

No.343.— Her Most GraciousMaje.sty 
the Queen: J. Boaden. The hair and 
dress cleverly put in, but the neck too 
long for Her Majesty's. 

210.— The Sibyl: F. T. Hurlstone. 
Though a worfc of merit, yet not 
strongly characteristic enough of the 
weird sisterhood. 

No. 252.— Portrait of a Lady: S. Law¬ 
rence. From every point of view this 
picture attracts and rivets attention from 
the easy gracefulness of figure. 

No. 189.— The Miser Alarmed: H. E. 
Dawe. The almost shrieking alarm of 


the hnrpagon portrays at once the child¬ 
ish value felt for his hoarded gold. 
The intent of the artist is caught at 
a glance—no small merit. 

No. 195.— Mrs James Campbell and 
Child: F. T. Hurlstone. Beauty of 
nature and art combined. 

No. Sleep: E. U. Eddis. Well 
executed. 

No. 491.— Portrait of a Lady: J. 
Gray. The execution is good, but the 
accessories are not such as to win a 
favourable reception for the painting. 

No. 429.— Sunset after a Storm : J. 
Tennant. A very pleasing picture, 
exhibits capabilities which hold out pro¬ 
mise of undertaking and accomplish- 
ing greater things. There is a great 
deal of mind evinced in this landscape. 

No. 4.34.— Rue dn Pont Amiens: C. 
F. Tomkins. Of great merit—the ar¬ 
tist trends most worthily in the steps 
of Canaletti. 

No. .* 172 .— A Family Group: T. 
Smart. The clever grouping of some fif- 
tt'en persons in a canvas.s of such small 
dimension-s is well deserving of atten¬ 
tion and praise. There are several sub¬ 
jects in it, which taken singly, would 
doubtless be considered good portraits. 

No. 157 .— The Anchoret at Devotion : 
H. £. Dawe. A pitlure which must 
command attention in every point of 
detiiil; although we had rather have 
beheld the sanctity of devotion pour- 
trayed by a calmer expression of pious 
assurance in tlie eye of an aged peni¬ 
tent. 

No. 427 .— The Day-Dream: S. How¬ 
ell. The colouring clianning, the dam¬ 
sel pretty. Al iich grace and elegance 
pervade the subject, which on many 
accounts cannot fail to please. 

No. 414.— Reach Scene: J, Stark. 
Well exhibits the serenity of a calm 
sea-side sunset. 

No. 388.—y/ic Little Catholics. T. 
Roods. Very interestingly treated. 

No. 159.— The Duchess of Rox¬ 
burgh : A. Robertson. A clever water¬ 
colour drawing. 

No. 10.—Mr. Hofland is as usual ex- 
excellent in his landscape; in this in¬ 
stance, a scene on the river Greta, near 
Keswick, Cumberland, he has outilone 
himself. He is establishing for him¬ 
self a lasting fame. 
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British Institution. —No. 1.— 
Strafford going to Execution, andCharhs 
I. insulted by the Soldiers Cromwell: 
A most honourable, and at the same 
time, a well-merited place has been as¬ 
signed to this and another picture by 
the same hand, among the chtf-d'a;uvres 
by the old masters, of which the present 
highly interesting exhibition is com¬ 
posed. With every natural predilection 
lor native talent, joined to an earnest 
desire to foster it to the utmost of our 
ability, we cannot refrain from remark¬ 
ing, that were our historical painters of 
the present day but to produce works 
«if art comparable to th^se admirable 
illustrations of English history, we 
dare venture to affirm, that, no matter 
where exhibited, artists would no longer 
experience lack of fame, fortune, or pa¬ 
tronage. The subdued firmness, and 
high-bred grace pourtrayed in the fi¬ 
gure of the condemned Stafford kneel¬ 
ing to receive the blessing of Bishop 
Laud, whose hands are with difficulty 
stretched forth to Heaven, through the 
iron grating of the cell, in order to be¬ 
stow it, is most forcibly jiainted, and 
cxipiisitely touching. The same may 
be applied to the culm and dignified re¬ 
signation of the unfortunate Charles, 
disturbed at his prayers by the insults 
of Cromwell’s ruffian soldiers, who are 
seen ])uffing tobacco smoke in the mo¬ 
narch’s face ; yet the monarch remains 
undisturbed even by a frown, or the 
contraction of a muscle. A truly beau¬ 
tiful conception, and reflectiugthe high¬ 
est honour upon the school from which 
it emanates; nay, we think, founds. 
We had, some time ago, occRsion to 
praise our continental neighbours for 
choosing the same subject. 

No. 7 .— Portrait: by Gorgione. In 
drawing, admirable, and in tone, clear 
and sparkling as a jewel. The (mlished 
cuirass looks as though it would reflect 
one’s features, veluti in speculum. 

No. 27-— ^ Passage—Karl du Jar- 
din : The effect of evening exquisitely 
soothing to one gazing upon this land¬ 
scape, amid the dust, heat, and glare of 
" leafy June,” in London. 

No. 32.— Cavalier on Horseback: A 
sketch; but a most finished one, by 
Velasquez. For colour and spirit not 
to be surpassed. 

No. Man in his Study : by 


Bramer. A very brilliant production, 
and exceedingly like Rembrandt, in 
effect. 

No. 62.— Christ Bearing the Cross: 
C.iravaggio. A fine picture, upon 
which we have only to remark further, 
that the head of the principal figure, 
that representing the Saviour, looks 
more like the one which should apper¬ 
tain to either of the thieves, and that 
rather the worse of the two. Tliis is the 
only defect in an otherwise splendid 
performance. 

No. 47 . —A Landscape: Much in 
this composition is truly beautiful. 

No. 74 .— Portrait: A very dignified 
head, painted with great force. 

No. 57-— Cavaliers Playing Draughts: 
Eckhout. 80 named, which baptism we 
very much question. A perfect bijou, 
however, and a splendid specimen of 
the Flemish school. 

No. 43—Carlo Dolce. Exceedingly 
lovely, and one of those specimens of 
touch and colour from this master's 
hand, which testify the appropriateness 
of the cognomen he bears— Dolce. 

No. 125.—Avery strange piece, whe¬ 
ther ns regards subject or treatment ; 
representing witches and demons at 
their incantations. It would present a 
good illustration from Goethe's Kaust, 
and is altogether a very amusing piece 
of diablerie. The arabesque border 
with its devices, is as quaint as the group 
it encloses. 

Ns. 139— Portraits of Doges: by 
Titian. All superlatively fine. 

No. 140.—Z)cfld dame. A superb 
Weenix ; but belonging to a class of art, 
to which the highest praise we are dis¬ 
posed to award, is—clever as far as it 
goes. 

No. 12.— Portrait of the Dutch trans¬ 
lator the Homer: Rembrandt. Ex¬ 
hibiting ail, and even more than ordi¬ 
nary, of that extraordinary force and 
depth of chiaro-oscuro, for which he is 
so justly celebrated ; at the same time 
devoid of that peculiar Dutch feeling 
of vulgarity, which is commonly asso¬ 
ciated with even the finest productions 
of this school. 

No. 128.—Albano. Cold, and clas¬ 
sically beautiful, like many other my¬ 
thological subjects from the same pen¬ 
cil. 

No. 41.— Man Drinking: Murillo. 
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One of those wonderful life-like pro¬ 
ductions of the celebrated Spaniard. 

No. ,‘WJ.— Portrait of a Cavalier: Ve¬ 
lasquez. Although the pose of the fi¬ 
gure would be impossible, without the 
balance afforded by the cap, which is 
curiously put on, it is a rich and mag¬ 
nificent portrait; the colouring as bril¬ 
liant as in any of Titian’s paintings, 
whose works, Mengs says, were greatly 
surpassed by Velasquez; " Dans Vin- 
telhgence du clair oscnr, et dans la per¬ 
spective aerienne.” 

No. 141.—Canaletti. A cold even¬ 
ing sunlight view in Venice. The ef¬ 
fect produced upon the mind by the 
dwelling upon this picture, is truly 
wonderful, so great is the care, correct¬ 
ness, and truth with which it is painted ; 
there is a pervading freshness and vi¬ 
tality which proclaims the triumph of 
art, and that too, elicited from not the 
most congenial of subjects, heavy m.asses 
of inelegant architecture, unrelieved by 
a sufficiency of foliage. 

No 63.— Dutch Bottrs Merry rnnkins: 
Jan Stein. We are really surprised atthe 
singular want ofjudgnient shown by the 
Directors of the British Institution, in 
admitting this wretchedly painted pic¬ 
ture upon their walls; it could only Inive 
been placed there by way of foil, to en¬ 
hance the brilliancy and value of the 
gems by which it is surrounded. 

No. 11 5 .—A picture painted after the 
manner of Watteau, when that school 
was on the decline ; but very beautiful 
in arrangement of colour, of which it 
presents a perfect bouquet. 

No. 117 .—A most vigorous sketch 
by Rubens : a study for a picture. 

No. 87*— tioly Family : Andrea del 
Sarto, One of the finest productions 
of this artist with which we are ac¬ 
quainted. 

No. 92.—Greuze. Quite unworthy 
of a place in this collection, and we 
very much question its originality. 

No. fUt. — Fruit and Flowers: Van 
Os. Painted with great fidelity to na¬ 
ture. We would direct our readers to 
look at the bunches of currants, and if 
tlieir mouths do not water, all we can 
say, is, that their tastes differ very much 
from ours. 

No. 86.— L'Evanlail; Rubens. Por¬ 
trait of a Dutch lady holding a fan, 
thereby naming the picture. It is a 


sparkling head with a rich crimson- 
tone<l background, warming up the flesh 
most magically. 

No. 94.— J Croup of F,celc,tiasttcs: 
Remarkable for the true religious fer¬ 
vour imprinted on every countenance 
of the group, particularly on that of the 
young man holding up the palm-branch. 

No, 119.— Christ Scourged: A ter¬ 
rific piece of reality ; for fi>rce and ex¬ 
pression one of the most powerful ex¬ 
amples of drawing we ever remember 
to have seen. 

In conclusion, we cordially congra¬ 
tulate and thank the Directors and con¬ 
tributors to the present Exhibition of tlie 
Institution, eipiaily for the rich treat 
the walls of the gallery furnishes forth 
to the .’unateur, as for the valuable 
and varied studies which the chef-d’eru- 
vres selected from continenUd schools, 
thus present to the students and pa¬ 
trons of the arts in Great Britain. 


Lkua and TiiK Sacred Bird. —This 
excpiisite painting, which sonic day we 
trust to .see adorning the walls of our 
National Gallery, is attributed by the 
proprietor J. Isaacs to Lranardo da 
Vinci. None can, indeed, behold it 
without acknowledging that it possesses 
surpassing merit. Add to this, the 
peculiar twist of the swan's neck, marks 
a delicacy and persuasivene-ss of passion 
which indeed none but a master-hand 
could have thought of infusing into the 
breast of one «/’ the. feathered tribe. The 
contour of the limbs of Leda, the grace¬ 
ful undulation of the whole frame, the 
perfect drawing of the feet with the 
demi-tints which play .so cnchantingly 
in light and shade, around the sunny 
softness which suffuses the features, 
rivet the beholder:— 

•' There, for ever there, chained to the 
chariot of triumphant art. 

We stand as statues and would not depart." 

Thb recumbent Titian Venus.— 
This charming Venus, in the St. James's 
Gallery, has eyes, bright and brilliant, 
gazing on each of her admirers. The 
repose of the limbs closely resembles 
that in the Fitzwilliam collection as 
Cambridge. The head, however, it 
altogether of a different character—-that 
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of a sun-burnt ruddy peasant girl, and, 
in all probability, a faithful portraiture 
of the living proportions which, in the 

f tride of youth, health, and exceeding 
oveliness yielded themselves at the 
shrine of art as a votive model. This 
Venus, although it loses of the ideal 
in contrast with the sister and more 
classic chef-d’oeuvre by the same hand 
at Cambridge—a nude and sitting fe¬ 
male, is nevertheless atoned for by the 
wakeful and animated consciousness 
witli which she gleams with life, as the 
eye attentively studies the varied com¬ 
binations of light and shade by which 
the illusion is effected. It is strange, 
however, how very closely the counte¬ 
nance resembles that of Mary 11., ex¬ 
cept in the darkness of the features, and 
a certain air de paysanne. 


The Cosmorama, Rroent Street. 
—The progress made in every depart¬ 
ment of art, is indeed surprising. In 
a minute after quitting the gay and 
bustling throng in Regent Street, we 
found ourselves among “ the tombs in 
the valley leading to Palmyra, and its 
ruins;” it is, however, impossible to 
enter into a minute detail, for the City 
of Constantina, with the breach appa¬ 
rent, which was made lately by the 
French, La Aler de Glace, the City 
of Algiers, the interior of St. Peter’s, 
the new Devil's Bridge, St. Gothard, 
most accurately depicted, were succes¬ 
sively presimted to our wandering but 
attentive gaze. All of these admirably 
represent the objects upon a large scale, 
and with an illusion truly astonishing. 
Algiers pleased us the least, and “ Pal¬ 
myra in Ruins and her Tombs,” the 
most. 

SiQNioR OAOMARni’a Mechanical 
Museum.— A very ingenious exhibi¬ 
tion of wax automaton figures, richly 
costumed, and formed into moveable 
groups, surrounded by appropriate sce¬ 
nery, is now exhibiting by Signior 
Gagliardi. By means of concealed ma¬ 
chinery, varied motion is given to the 
eyes, limbs, and heads, and even a sem¬ 
blance of respiration. The group of 
Androcles and the wounded lion, whose 
very roar being feigned, is exceedingly 
illusive.* A’representation of the Slave 


Market at Constantinople, and a tableau 
on a very extensive scale, representing 
Coriolanus on the walls of Rome, with 
the Volscian army composed of three 
hundred figures, form very striking fea¬ 
tures in this novel and attractive exhi¬ 
bition. 


Typohama op the Undercliff, Isle 
OF Wight. —We recently noticed this ex¬ 
hibition as one of attractive interest; but 
a more leisurely inspection induces us now 
to speak of it as a model of great intrinsic 
merit, and in bringing it again before the 
public in general, as a work of art, and sci¬ 
ence combined, we cannot help expressing 
our satisfaction at the very beautiful man¬ 
ner in which the country is exemplified ; and 
the scientific world will have cause to praise 
highly, the talent of the artist who has plan¬ 
ned and perfected this trigonometrical mo¬ 
del. 

The Typoramais a map model of the Un- 
derclifF, Isle of Wight, on the scale of three 
feet to the mile, extending from Shauklin 
to Block Gang Chine. The work was al¬ 
together undertaken from scientific motives, 
by a gentleman of fortune, with a view to 
show the advantage offered by the adoption 
of map-modelling over the method at present 
in use for mapping, to obviate the great de¬ 
fect of maps and plans which the engraver's 
skill has hitherto been unable to overcome, 
namely, that maps merely represent the 
base of the irregularities of the surface of 
our globe, whilst on the contrary, map- 
models delineate the hypothencuse, or slopes 
of all elevations, as well as the base. Every 
undulation of the surface of the hills, val- 
lies, and plains, appear also in map-models 
with distinctness and tangible reality, which 
contrast strongly with the faint impres¬ 
sions made to the eye, through the medium 
of the engraved lines of a map. 

When railroads and canals are about to 
be formed, estimates are usually given of the 
expense and time required for the different 
cuttings and excavations; but from the mode 
now adopted, it is almost impossible to ar¬ 
rive at accuracy, either as to outlay, or time 
requisite for the accomplishment of such 
works. Whereas, by the use of such map- 
models, data would be acquired, on which 
the most accurate calculations might be 
founded, and this, by putting such companies 
to very little more expense than that of the 
survey, which the order of the House of 
Commons obliges them to incur. It would 
indeed, have been a fortune to this gentle¬ 
man, had he but exhibited his model a 
few years ago, since we feel almost confi¬ 
dent that the legislature would, in almost 
every instance of dispute, such as that exhi- 
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bited by the Brighton Railway companies, 
have required a survey and modelling of this 
description to have been prepared for them. 
However, there are yet many great public 
undertakings which will requite the exorcise 
of this gentleman’s talent, and we feel confi¬ 
dent in the result. To speak again of the 
work before us, for the purpose of composing 
the model, an accurate trigonometric^ sur¬ 
vey was first taken, and some notion may be 
formed of the labour which has been be¬ 
stowed upon this work of art, when we state 
that very neatly ten miles in length of the 
coast, and three in breadth, have been com¬ 
pressed into the short space of twenty-five 
feet in] length, by six in breadth, and yet in 
a manner so accurately correct, that not only 
every field-path and house, but even the most 
minute objects, the steps, for instance, of 
the houses, are visible to the naked eye, and 
most distinctly peiceptibie through the mag¬ 
nifying glasses with which the racKlel is sur¬ 
rounded. Being also painted from nature, 
it is as interesting to the observer os any 


panoramic view, and far more tangible. 
Around the room are stored divers fossjls, 
which have been collected on the spot, to 
exemplify the geological strata; there is 
also a collection of the principal seaweeds, 
plants, and insects, found in the isle. Well 
do we remember the delight we once bod in 
traversing nearly all round and across, in 
every direction, this interesting and much 
frequented spot, atid we should have been 
most glad, hud we become previously (as by 
such a model we could have been in a quar¬ 
ter of an hour), with all the twistings, turn¬ 
ings, heights and depths of the singular and 
must picturesque of our fashionable water¬ 
ing places—the Isle of Wight. 


Thu Thames Tunnel. —It is long since 
we spoke of the progress of this great under¬ 
taking, Duiing such a throng of visitors in 
town, we feel satisfied that the curious can¬ 
not inspect any place from which they will 
return more content. 


iHudU oc tile iUontii, aronrrtt0, 

—«— 


" Jo f Amo .”—Music comjK).sed by the 
IIoN. Heenrietta Maria Beauclerk. 
Words by Carlo I’epoli. A very elegant 
romanza in the canzonetta style. We can 
honestly say that believing it to be, and look¬ 
ing at it as a first effort, it evinces exceeding 
good taste; a true feeling of the Italian 
school of expression, and a talent for lyric 
composition, most delightful to witness in 
the fair amateur, a successful emulantof the 
sister muse—Poetry. We subjoin the Italian 
of Carlo i’epoli;— 

“ Nel dir Alfredo in t’ amo 
Sento al mio sen ristoro 
Ma dir quant’ io t' aduro. 

Lingua mortal non pu5. 

Ma dir quani* io t' aduro 
Lingua mortal non pu6. 

" Sei lungi, ed io ti chiamo 
Sei presso cd io sospird 
Son teco ed io deliro 
Parlar, taccr non so. 

Son teco, ed io deliro 
Parlar, tacer non so. 

" Nel dir mio bene io t'amo 
Sento chc sia la vita, 

Vo in estasi capita 
Nel dir io tua sard 
Vo in estasi capita 
Nel dir io tua sard. 


" Viver con td sol bramd 
K fida al primo amorc 
S’io spiro sul tuu core 
Bcata io spirerd. 

" JfV ahall nipol no more .”—Ballad written 
by the Hon. Mrs. Norton. A pretty, plain¬ 
tive, simple air, the out-breathing, apjia- 
rently, of a broken spirit; but nut very re¬ 
markable, in point of originality, as regards 
either its melodic or poetic phra.ses. 

" We shall meet no more by the sunny hills 
Where the lonely wild flower springs and 
dies; 

We shall meet no more by the murro’ring 
rills 

Where the cool blue waters softly rise. 
The sunshine and flowers all bright remain 
In their lonely beauty os of yore; 

But to me they'll never be hrigiit again; 

We shall meet no more, we shall meet no 
more. 

We shall meet no mere in the lighted halls. 
Amid happy fares and gay young hearts; 
I may list in vain as each footstep falls, 

I may watch in vain as each form departs. 
Hiere are laughing voices, but thy young tone. 
Its cheerful greeting has ceased to pour; 
Thy form from the daocing train has gone. 
We shall meet no more, we shall meet no 
more. 
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" Dittdeate,** an opera boffa, composed by 
M. W. Balfe. 

“ / met her in the wreathed halls'’ —Sung 
by Mr. Templeton. A pretty cantabile bal¬ 
lad 

" The Rose King." —Sung by Miss Poole. 
A wild, graceful romance, in a minor key, 
arranged with an ad libitum chorus, changing 
to the relative major of the solo movement. 

" My hark is bounding near." —^This very 
sweet serenade is delightfully sung in the 
opera, by its talented composer. We rank 

it as the gem of the solos. 

• 

'* Life is but a summer day.” —Duet, sung 
by Messrs. Phillips and Templeton. A 
charming duet, the words and music exceed¬ 
ingly well-adapted. 

" Diadeste, charming play." —Sung, by 
Miss Homer and Mr. Templeton. The cha¬ 
racteristic melody of the opera, a brilliant 
allegro grazioso, several times repeated du¬ 
ring the piece, both os a duet, and in a con¬ 
certed form. 

" Softly down the brow of evening .”— 
Scena by Miss Romcr. A rather florid com¬ 
position, which requires considerable power 
<if execution, to give it proper effect, and 
even possessing such powers without con¬ 
siderable taste, there is full exercise for to- 
lent to perfect the execution of the different 
passages. 

Mas. IIenuy Mason's New Musical 
Annual.— -Words by Richahd Johns, 
Ksq. We arc not very friendly to this spe¬ 
cies of compilation, being in most cases, lit¬ 
tle more than a concocted dose of flattery. 


administered to some name flourishing over 
the dedication page. We do not mean to 
allege this of the work under review; it is 
prettily got up, and reflects considerable 
taste upon the hiir composer and selecter. 
The music and words, are both upon a par, 
with respect to their several merits. 

*' I love but thee." —Ballad by Thomas 
Moore, Esq. Arranged by Pio Cianchet- 
tini. A new edition of an old and very 
charming song—of a species rarely met with, 
now-a-days. 

Miss Cooper and Herr Ernst gave, 
in conjunction, a delightful concert at the 
Hanovcr-squarc Rooms, to a crowded and 
fashionable audience. The excellent pro¬ 
gramme for the evening’s entertainment, led 
indeed, to great expectation. The fair and 
talented ben^ciare possesses a voice of great 
sweetness, flexibility, and power. The beauti¬ 
ful aria, " Non mi dir," touched the hearts of 
her auditors. In the sweet ballad by Rein- 
bault, “ Happy Land,” she was equally suc- 
cc3.4ful. The duetto buffo, " To di tutto,” 
was delightfully sung by MissCooper and Dc 
Begnis, who were deservedly encored, as 
was also that which must be a favourite 
with every one,—" J’ai de Vargent!” sung 
by the latter- Wilson gave with pathos, 
" My boyhood’s Home." Miss Cooper gave 
a French romance, “P/tt7oTO^/c,”with charm¬ 
ing effect. The flute obligato was delight¬ 
fully played by Herr Ernst, and also a con¬ 
certo full of playful sweetness. Miss Coo¬ 
per played Czerny’s brilliant variations on 
the piano-forte " Le petit Tambour,” with 
great brillancy of execution, delicacy, and 
firmness of touch. 


Count Pepoli, Professor of Italian litera- 
at the University of London, is giving a se¬ 
ries of Lectures on Music, at the Marylebone 
Institution. Count Pepoli was an intimate 
friend of Bellini, and is the author of two 
libretti of the Somnambula and the Puritani. 
His amusing and instructive lecture we are 
sorry to see so little attended. Elsewhere, 
in our present number, are given the words 
of a very charming song, “ lo t’ amo," writ¬ 
ten by phis talented foreigner, and set to 
music by the Hon. Henrietta M. Benuclerk. 

Ahmed Fethi Pasha, a distinguished vizier, 
who filled the office of Ottoman ambassador, 
at Vienna, had been sent by the sultan to 
represent his Highness at the approaching 
coronation of her Majesty, but having been 
detained by illness at Malta, Sarim Effendi, 
the resident ambassador in London, will fill 
that honourable situation. His Excellency 
intends k giving a series of grand entertain¬ 
ments, and on the day of the coronation, a 


splendid illumination and exhibition of fire¬ 
works in front of the embassy in the Re¬ 
gent’s Park. 

Artists’ General Benevolent Institution Din- 
ner, at Freemason’s Tavern. Sir D. Ackland, 
Bart, in the chair. It was announced at 
the anniversary meeting on the 23rd of June, 
that Her Majesty voluntarily signified her in¬ 
tention to be the patroness of the society; 
This intimation was received with loud ap¬ 
plause. The following donations were col¬ 
lected in the course of the evening. The 
Duke of Sutherland, 10/.; Lord Francis 
Egerton, 51. ; Lord Northwick, 15/.; Duke 
of Norfolk, 10/.; Marquis of Westminster, 
50/.; SirT. D. Ackland, 51 .; Mr. Ackland, 
M.P., 200/., by bequest from Lord Farn- 
borough; Sir M. A. Shee, Si. 5s.; Mr. 
Phillips, R. A., 51 .; Sir J. Rennie, 10/. lOs,; 
Sir D. Wilkie, 51.; Sir D. Chantrey, twenty 
guineas; the amount collected during the 
evening, was 444/. 
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July Fashions. 


Paris, June 24. 

Plate 13.— Evening, or Stanmer Hall 
Dress of white thin muslin. The cor¬ 
sage low, d renfant, with a deep revers 
of pelerine decolletee round the bosom. 
Long, full sleeves, with three frills, put 
on at top, and a deep poignet (wrist) 
formed of the sleeve itself, gathered (in 
small gathers) into four very narrow 
bands; two rows of insertion, enlretlcux, 
are let into the bottom of the skirt of 
the dress. Hair, in smooth banils as 
far as the tip of the ear, it is then braid¬ 
ed, brought very low at the sides of 
the face, and afterw.ard8 twisted up with 
the back hair, which is in two rouleaux, 
rather low towards the back of the 
head ; two full-blown roses are placed 
on the left side, one on theother. White 
silk stockings, black s.atin shoes, p.ile 
Icinon-colourcd kid gloves, coloured 
ceinture with long ends fastened in 
frotit. 

The dress of the second figure is pre¬ 
cisely similar, with the difference of the 
material of the dress, this one being ce¬ 
dar colour satin. 

No. 14.— Dinner and Evening Dress. 
Dress of mous-seUine dc Inine embroider¬ 
ed all over in detached bouquets, done 


in tiuubour work (aw crochet) and in 
twisted silks. Corsage low, cut slightly 
CH ca-ur, at the bosom, fitting perfectly 
tight to the bust, and without d point. 
liong full sleeves brought low upon the 
shoulder (see plate] in very minute plaits, 
and retained by two small bands or |xm'- 
qur/s. At the cominencement of the 
full part of the sleeve is a narrow frill, 
cut on the cross way of the material, 
and put on without any fullness what¬ 
ever ; the outside of the sleeve is or¬ 
namented with a bow of satin ribbon, 
with long ends, a second small bow is 
))hiced on the upper ^lart «>f the wrist. 
(Sec ])hite.) The skirt of the dress has 
two Houuccs at bottom, the upper r;i- 
ther less deep than the lower. Dress 
cap of blonde, ornamented with green 
or pink ribbons ; the crown is as plain 
as possible, and the trimming, consist¬ 
ing of deep borders of bIondc>, inter¬ 
mixed with green or pink ribbons, ex¬ 
ceedingly full at each side of the face. 
(See plate.) Long blonde lappets are 
in lieu of brides or strings : hair in 
smooth bands. Black .satin shoes j white 
kid gloves. 

The .sitting figure gives the back of 
the dress. 


Portrait of Her most gracious 
Majesty Queen Victoria ; Drawn 
by J. Duffett Francis; engraved by 
Lewis. This is a very excellent like¬ 
ness, conveying to the beholder that 
sweet expression of dignified simplicity 
which is so attractive a feature in Her 
Majesty’s countenance. 

His Grace the Duke op Wei.- 
uiSGTON, AS Lord Warden op the 
Cinque Ports : from the picture paint¬ 
ed for the Town-hall of Dover ; dedi¬ 
cated by Mr. Boys to Her most gra¬ 
cious Majesty. This is indeed a trea¬ 
sure of an engraving, 21 in. by 20, or 


thereabouts, with all the freshness of 
superior art. We have seen neither 
engraving nor picture of late which 
has given us greater satisfaction. Whilst 
we have thi.s to gaze upon, we shall, in 
a degree ai least, console ourselves fur 
the absence (officially) of the noble 
Duke from the grand procession of the 
28th of J une. 


Victoria, Queen op England__ 

Messrs. Griffin and Hyams have issued 
a Medal, commemorative of Her Ma¬ 
jesty's Coronation, which has a very 
passable resemblance to that exalted 
individual. 
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Her Majesty's Theatre. —With the 
exception of Covent Garden, where “ Wo¬ 
mans Wit*' shines nightly with additional 
splendour, universal dulness seems to have 
enveloped the various establishments; so we 
must confine ourselves to Her Majesty's 
Theatre. 

Taking the novelties according to their 
dates, Donizetti’s opera of " Parisina” was 
produced on the first ultimo. The story is 
nearly the same as that of Lord Byron's 
Poem. Grisi sustained the part of the he¬ 
roine ; Rubini that of Hugo; and Tambu- 
rini the stem inexorable Azzo. The music 
is not of the first order for originality, al¬ 
though there are many pleasing airs in the 
opera, which by the bye has been got up 
in the moat complete manner. The Ducal 
hall and gardens in the first act, and the 
illuminated gallery in the second are master 
pieces of scenic art. 

On the 5th appeared for the first time this 
season, the ever fascinating 'I'aglioni. She 
danced a pas de deux with Signor Guerra, 
and went through two acts of “ La Syl- 
phide.” 

We pass on to Madame Persiani's bene¬ 
fit, which took place on the 7th, when 
Rossini’s opera " Matilda di Shabran,” was 
performed to a crowded and enthusiastic 
audience. This opera was originally written 
for the Carnival at Rome in the year 1821; 
and the plot chiefiy consists in the love of a 
Saracen prince, in the time of the emsades, 
fur a Christian captive, Matilda di Shabran, 
which two characters were beautifully sup¬ 
ported by Rubini and the fair beneficiare. 
'famburini and Lablache also took parts in 
the opera—the latter, a highly comic one. 
Taglioni added the same performances to 
the bill of fare os on the night of her first 
appearing. 

We close our list of novelties with the 
benefit of M. Paul Taglioni which took place 
on Idle 14th of June, Comarosa's opera “ II 
Matrimonio Segreto.” being revived for the 
occasion—Persiani taking the part of Caro¬ 
lina. But the grand attraction was an en¬ 
tirely new ballet entitled “ Miranda, on le 
Naufrage,” the idea of which has been evi¬ 
dently taken from “ The Tempest." It con¬ 
sisted of three tableaux, in each of which 
Taglioni danced a different pas. The first 
scene is on the sea shore. Guyman (Guerra) 
a young Spaniard, is shipwrecked and saved 
from death by the nymph Miranda (Tagli¬ 
oni}, daughter of the Genius of Good. The 
nymph and the Spaniard become the victims 
of a mutual passion, and, faithful to his love. 


the youth pays no regard to the other inlu- 
bitants of the isle. The pas introduced by 
Taglioni in this tableau is a bow and arrow 
dance, in the course of which she shoots an 
arrow off the wing and bounds across the 
stage, waving a bow over her head in the 
pure recklessness of a child of nature. In 
the second tableau the Genius, to put Guz¬ 
man's affection to the test, encloses his 
daughter in a fairy' case, composed of gauze, 
through which the lover may gaze on the 
idol of his heart but cannot touch her. Soon, 
however, she quits the veil, and strews a 
line of roses as the barrier between herself 
and Guzman. This gives rise to an inge¬ 
nious pas de deux —(Juzman springing to 
the side of Miranda, while she at the same 
instant bounds over to his, so that they are 
still separated by the roses. At last Guz¬ 
man removes the fiowers, and his mistress 
disappears. The third tableau is a fairy 
palace, to which the Genius conducts Guz¬ 
man, and, finding his love sincere, unites 
him to his daughter. The scenery is ex¬ 
ceedingly beautiful and the groupings ma¬ 
naged with great skill: in our opinion the 
Shipwreck deserves to become a first rate 
favourite. 

We should not neglect to mention that on 
the night that Taglioni first introduced her 
new mazurka, which is a combination of 
Polish, Russian, and Cossack movements, 
she had the honour to be encored by our 
most gracious majesty, the Queen. 


The English Opeha House. —It is said 
this pretty establishment will open on the 
2nd July, with the following Company:— 
Peake, manager ; T. Cooke, musical di¬ 
rector ; Baker, stage manager; Seguin; 
Compton ; Manvers ; Frazer ; Wieland ; 
W. Bennett; Brindall; M'lan; Miss Rains- 
fiirth ; Mrs. E. Seguin ; Poole ; Melville ; 
Simon; and Farebrother. We wish them 
success. 


Olympic. —^This theatre closed on 'le 
night of the Slst May, when Madame \es- 
tris delivered the following appropriate 
address:— 

*' Ladies and gentlemen.—It has been 
my practice to address a few words to you 
on the last night of each season ; it would 
ill become me to omit doing so when we are 
about to part for a longer time than usual. 

" Offers of so liberal a nature have been 
made to me from America, that no one who 
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labours for ultimate independence would be 
justified in declining them. 

“ Eight seasons of continuous success, 
unexampled, I really believe, in theatrical 
annals, major or minor, have stamped with 
an ^dclible mark of public approbation the 
system 1 had the honour to introduce in this 
theatre. 

“ That system was simply to set before 
you in the best manner, and as far as the 
Lord Chamberlain’s license would admit, of 
the best entertainments 1 could procuic, to 
realize the illusion of the scene by an un¬ 
flinching outlay upon proper costume, and 
careful attention to the decorations of the 
stage. Your constant attendance has shown 
that efforts, however humble, to elevate the 
dramatic art, are not wasted upon a British 
public, and liberality has proved the bes^t 
economy. 

" Great as has been the favour which 1 
have ever experienced at your hands, and 
highly as you have been pleased to estiiuatc 
whatever rcqui.sitc for the stage I may pos¬ 
sess, I am convinced that the great success 
of the Olympic is more owing to the ma¬ 
nageress than to the actress; and I have, 
therefore, no fear that Madame V’cstiis’s 
Theatre will lack support in Madame Ves- 
tris’s absence, especially when it shall be 
found that the Olympic is conducted pre¬ 


cisely on the same principles, and that it 
will boast next season a comic comitany 
adequate in point of number.s to all its 
w'auts, and not to be surpassed in point of 
individual excelKiice by the united theatres 
of the metropolis, 

“ I have great pleasure in adding, that I 
am promised the best exertions of all those 
dramatic writers of whn.se works you have 
been accu.stomed to approve. And now that 
I have told you what you have to expert, 
promise me that when the cal’s away you 
will come and see the mice play. 

“ .'^eriuusly, and in conclusion, I wish 
you, ladies and gentlemen, earnestly and 
sincerely that good fortune, which I am sure 
YOU wish me, and I bid you for a season 
respectfully and most gratefully farewell.” 

The company presented Matlame Vrstris, 
we understand, with a splendid perrideaux 
and brilliant bracelet, engraved " I'u Ma¬ 
dame V'esti is, a token of ull'ectionate regard, 
from the company of the Royal Olympic 
'riieatre. May :il. ISJ8,” manufactured by 
M.ikepeacc and Wulford, of Lincoln’s-iun- 
iiehls. 

Madame Vestris and her company have 
(ns usual i\(ler finally taking leave) Iteen per¬ 
forming for a limited number of nights at 
the Ilaymackct. 


THOUGHTS ON TWILIGHT SEA-SCENERY. 

BY TKNNANT I.ACIILAN, AUTIIOH OF " TIJK MILI. CIIUBCII,” &C. &C. 


The chariot of day now rolls on the billow 
Through the grates of the j^oldcn west; 

A^d the last pale light illumines the pillow 
Where the heroes of England rest. 

The zephyr is softly and fondly sighing 
O’er tlie lids of the scented ro.se; 

The hum of the world to silence is dying, 

And echoes arc seeking repose. 

Where the white jasmine twines, the bees are winging, 
Well freighted with sweets to their cell; 

And, o’er a cradle, a mother is singing 
The slumberer’s lullaby spell. 

A star from the skies most slyly is peeping 
’Tween the leaves of a closing flower; 

The bird in its nest, with its mate is sleeping. 

Where the trees of the forest lower. 

I gaze, as the veil of twilight is shading. 

Alike both the sad and the gay ; 

And oft I long, as the sunbeams are fading. 

Far, to fly on their wings away. 

__VOL. xni.—JULY, 1838. 
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Mil. Ridule’s Universal Pen- 
Holukr is upon a new and improved 
construction, by the introduction of a 
small spring, which keeps open one 
portion of the extremity between which, 
and the usually formed penholder, the 
pen is introduced by a .sliding ring, 
which falls from the iijiper extremity 
of the .staff; the power of the spring is 
counteracted, and a lower adjunct or 
jaw firmly clo.sed upon the pen, so 
that, according to the will of the writer, 
greater or less elasticity can be given to 
the pen. This neat and simple improve¬ 
ment, executed in silver, is equally ap¬ 
plicable to steel or other pens. 


7'/ip Cararumfras are an extraordinary 
I'btablishinent. They are immense buildings, 
generally with one large dome in the middle, 
and a smaller one at the extremity of cither 
wing; within these is room for a conside¬ 
rable number of por.sons and their horses. 
They arc open gratis to every traveller; 
there is a recess for each man whereupon 
to s])road his bedding, and standing room 
for his horse. According to the ohl Maho¬ 
metan law, wherever there was ii mob()iie 
there should be a earavansera. 'I'liere is no 
other country which has .such hospitable 
institutions as that of ail'ording shelter for 
man and horse without requiring payment: 
unfortunately the deray of these noble build¬ 
ings has ke\)t pace with the progress of 
civilization : wc found most of them in ruins 
which rendered them much more picture.s(]ue 
but less serviceable. 


So much did the taste for resemblances 
in wax prevail during the reign of Louis 
XVI., that ho, the queen, all the members 
of the royal family, and most of the emi¬ 
nent characters of the day, submittcrl to 
Madame 'I'ussaud, whilst she took models 
from them; and wlien the ambassadors of 
Tippoo Saib xvere at Paris, the royal family 
amused themselves with the credulity of the 
Indians; after they had seen the public ex¬ 
hibition of M. Curtius, of wax figures, they 
were shown, as they supposed, such ns were 
at the palace of Versailles; but instead of 
their being placed under the glass cases, 
prepared to receive them, the courtiers 
themselves entered them, whilst .the king 
and queen were highly amused with the 
remarks of the Indians, who were much 
struck with the wax figures, as they ima¬ 
gined them to be, so exactly imitating life. 

About this period, as superstition held its 
sway more in France than at present, a pro¬ 
phecy Mademoiselle Bruce dc Perigord, 
a relation of Talleyrand, created a powerful 


sensation; although she had declared it for 
six or seven years before, yet persons were 
still expecting the fulfilment of the predic¬ 
tions of this modern Cassandra. She was 
an abbess, and about the close of the reign 
of Louis XV., she foretold that there >#»uld 
be a revolution in France; that for a long 
period there w'ould be neither king nor 
queen in France, but that there would be a 
sort of chaos, which would be ultimately 
succeeded by a succession of monarchs, 
which would endure for ever. That it re¬ 
quired no supernatural power to foresee 
that a revolution must take place in France, 
all must be agiccd, as it was often threat¬ 
ened, and dreaded, during the reign of Louis 
XV.: to which event Madame du Barry al¬ 
luded, when she said to that monarch, 
pointing to a picture of Charles I. of Eng¬ 
land—“ If you had not a minister sufficiently 
courageous to resist the efforts of your Par¬ 
liaments, and to brave their threats, they 
would treat you as he was treated." The 
fact is, that France, for fifty years prior to 
the Kevolution, had been existing with a 
volcano raging within her vitals, which must 
burst, sooner or later; and, whenever it did, 
chaos must be, fur a time at least, the con¬ 
sequence ; therefore, " it needed no ghost 
to tell us that,” nor any one endued with 
the cabalistic art to foretel the convulsion 
which since occurred. With regard to the 
currcctnoss of the race of kings and queens 
which are to endure for ever, we must leave 
for posterity to decide. Mademoiselle de 
PiM-igord was the superior of the convent of 
St. Clerc, at Paris, ami performed a pilgrim¬ 
age to Home, telling Pope Pius VI. that he 
would be hurled from his throne and impri¬ 
soned ; the verifying of these warnings, and 
the fact of her giving up the money and 
silver of her convent to the nation, during 
the Revolution, cau.sed her to be regarded 
at Paris with a respectful veneration. She 
sat to Madame Tussaud for her portrait, in 
1799 , having survived the storm she pre¬ 
dicted, and lived to a very advanced age.— 
Madame Tussaud’)! Memoirs. 

Mildness is the leading characteristic of the 
Turkish Character. —^I’he 'Purks, os servants, 
arc remarkably faithful, and the feeling of 
hospitality is carried to such a romantic 
excess, that even a band of robbers are 
awed by it. If you can once enter their 
camp, and say you claim their hospitality, 
you are not only safe from them, but they 
would defend you against the attacks of 
others, considering you as under their pro-' 
tection; but had they met you within a 
certain distance of their bivouac, before you 
could have claimed their hospitality, and 
thereby touched their honour, they would 
have made free with your property and (icr- 
haps with your life. 
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^^AY 30.—Atlor {frantiiig an iiutlieiicc to 
Visrouiit ^rL>lI)()uriu’, Her Majesty tuck a 
carriaj'e tlrive. 

'I'lie Duke of j[usseK aflorwanl.s gave a 
state ciitertuiiiinent to Mcr .Majesty, at Ken¬ 
sington Palaee. 'I’lio following were invited 
to ini.*et the Queen at dinner: - H.K.H. the 
Duchess of Kent, the Duke of Argyle, tlie 
^rarehioness of Wcstininster, the Marquises 
liandMiwne and Con^nghani, the Karl and 
Countess of Shrewsbury, the Karl and Coun¬ 
tess of r.iehiield, tile Karl of .Mhennnie, 
Karl Kit/.williain, the Countess of Leicester, 
Viscount Melbourne, I.ady Ci.'cilia Cnder- 
wood. Lord .John Churchill,'Mr. Stephenson, 
Lord Dinorben, Lady Mary Slejihenson, 

l.ady Mary Stojitord, the iSlarchioness of 
Ijaiisdowne li,ady in Waiting on the Queen), 
'I'he ^^ai<l ot Honour in Waiting, and L.ady 
'riiercsa Digby. 

The service used on this occasion, was sil¬ 
ver. In the centre of the dinner table, w.as 
the niagniticentsilver candelabrum, jiresen ted 
this year to H.11.11., by his “atlectionale bre¬ 
thren, the Knglish I''reemason.s,”onthelloyal 
Duke having completed the term of 2>'i years, 
as Grand IVlaster of the Fraternitv. 'I'he 
caiidelabriiin forms a beautiful circular tem¬ 
ple, su])])ortcd by duled Corinthian columns. 
Qn the top of the dome, is a small .statue, 
with figures at each ncdestal; the whole 
elaborately ornainenten with Masonic em¬ 
blems. At the end of the apartment was a 
bcaufet of gold. 

Her Majesty was evidently much gratified, 
bv this mark'of affection from her l{oy.d 
I’licle, and graciously condescended to be 
even only us a guest, amongst the other dis¬ 
tinguished visitors. 

II M. the Queen Dowager, took a carriage 
airing to Kensington, in a jiony phseton and 
four. 

The Prince.s3 Augusta, took an airing in 
Regent’s Park, in an open barouche and 
four. 

.lune 1.—Viscount Melbourne, hod the 
honour of nn audience. 

The Duke and Duchess, and Prince George 
of Cambridge, honoured Her Majesty’s 
'I’heatre, with their presence. 

The Princess Augusta, visited the Queen 
Dowager, at Marlborough Hon<ic. 


The Duke of C.uubridgc, visitwl the Prin¬ 
cess .Augusta- at Clarence House. 

2. - Viscouiii Melhourne, and Lord ,lolni 
Russell, h.id an uudieiice of the Queen. 

Her Majesty had a dinner party at the 
Xew Pal.ice, many Foreign Ambassaduis 
were ]>resent. 

The Rand of the Royal Regiment of Horse 
Guards altendeil 

H.M. the Queen Dowager, look a drive 
to Rushy-park. 

3. --Her M:ijest_\ and Her Angnsl mother, 
attended divine service in the Chapel Royal 
St. ■Tames’.s, The seinion was preached hy 
the Aield>isho|i of York, from lne2ndehap- 
ter of the Kpisllo to the Kphesiaiis, and the 
4th, .Atli, and Olli verses. Piaiers were read 
hy the Suh-deuii,nnil the le.ssoiis hy the Rev. 
C. Welsev, and .1. H. Dakins; the altar ser¬ 
vice, by the Rishop of London and the Suh- 
dean. The cumniaiidments and chaiiiit were 
(hy command of Her Mujestj). .Sale’s in R. 
The Anthem Let God aiiso,” ( Greene), was 
sung by Mc.s.srs. Hawkins, llobhs, and .1. R. 
Sale Sir G. Smart, presided at the organ. 

The Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, 
Prince George, and the Princess Augusta of 
Caiiihridge, attended divine service in Gros- 
venor Ch.i|iel. 

The Sacrament was administered hy the 
Rishop of London, and the Siih-dean. Her 
AIuje.sty the Queen Dowager, and H.R.H. 
tlie Princess Augusta, altendctl the service. 

Their R. 11. tlie Duke and Duchess of 
Cambridge, had a dinner )iurter. Invitations 
M'cre sent H. R H. the Duchess of Glou¬ 
cester, tlie Danish Alinister, ai.d Raroncss 
RIome the N'etlierlands Minister, and Mad. 
Dedel, the Hanoverian Minister, Prince Ni¬ 
cholas Ksterhayy,Raroii Rourquuney, Frencit 
Charge d’Aflitires; Ruroii Rentiiiek, Raron 
Lebzcltern, and Col. .Jones. 

Her Majesty tool a carriage airing in an 
open barouche, attended by Countess Mul- 
grave. 

4. —Her Majesty,after granting an audience 
to Viscount Melbourne, Iclt town at twenty 
minutes before four uVlork, in an open ba¬ 
rouche and four, escorted by a jiarty of r..aiu 
cera, for Windsor Castle, siccomtianied by 
H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent ana Countess 
Mulgrave, Lady in wailing. Two ojren 
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carriages and tour followed ; one coiit iining 
Lady Flora Hastings, Lady in waiting on 
the Duchess of Kent; Hon. Miss Dillon, 
Lady Theresa Digby, and Colonel Wemyas; 
the other, the Hon. Miss Paget, the Daroness 
IjeliKen and Miss Davy?. The royal party 
entered the park by the marble arch. A 
crowd of spectators was present. 

'Phe Queen Dowager took an airing in the 
afternoon in a |)ony phaeton and tour: also 
M.R.H. tlie I’rincess Augusta, in a carriage 
and four. 

Prince Kdward of Saxe Weimar left town 
to attend the Kton Montem. His Serene 
Highness is on a visit at Frogmore Lodge, 
the re.sidence of H.lMl. the Princess 
Augusta. 

Viscount Melbourne left town tor one day 
for Windsor. 

.'i.—Her Majesty, after honouring the Eton 
Montem, nigh Salt Hill, with her presence, 
but without tiillowing in the boys’ ])rucc'isioii, 
returned with the royal suite to town, at 
twenty niitnites past four o'clock from IViiid- 
sor Castle, in an open barouche and four—One 
liundred pounds minus for S ilt! In the 
evening the Queen and Duchess of Kent 
honoured Her Majesty’s theatre with their 
jiriscnce. The Duke and Duchess of Cam¬ 
bridge were also present to witness the debut 
of Madamoiselle Taglioni. 

The ()ueen Dowager took a drive to Chel¬ 
sea in a pony phaeton. The Duchess of 
(Ilouccster visited Her Majesty at IMarl- 
borough House. 

The Princess Augusta, attended by Miss 
Wvnyaid, walked in Kensington (i.irdens. 

t’rince (leorge was present at Kton, to at¬ 
tend the Kton Montem. 

Prince F.dward of Saxo Weimar returned 
to Marlborough House. 

(i.—Viscount Melbourne had an audience 
of I fer Ar.ijesty. 

JLltll. tlic* Duchess of Kent gave her 
last sitting for her portrait to Mr. W. (J. 
Itoss. 'Hie DuclieiiseH of Cloueester and 
Cambridge, and Prince Iroorgcof C.imbridge, 
visited the Queen Dowager at Marlborough 
House. 

The I’rincesa Augusta took an airing to 
Fulham in a carriage and four. 

7. —Her Majesti rode out on horseback. 
V^iscount Melbourne hud an audience of Her 
Majesty. 

Her Afajesty gave a dinner party. 

'file Duchess of Kent visited Her Majesty 
the Queen Dowager at Alarlborough House. 

The Duchess of (lloucester visited the 
Duchess of Cambridge. 

The Duke ot Cambridge w.is present at the 
anniversary meeting of the Charity Schools 
of the Aletroiiolis m St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

8. —Her Majesty held a Levee at St. 
•Tames’s, and was attended by the Countc»s 
Mulgmve, Lady in W.uting; ’l,ady Purtinan, 
Assistant L uly in Waiting; Lord Lilford, 
IjOtd in Waiting ; Hon. Colonel Cavendish, 
Groom In Waiting; Col. Weniyss, Kquerry 
in Waiting; Mrs. Cavendish' and Mrs. 
Powell, pa.ges of Honour. 


Her Majesty gave private audiences be¬ 
fore the liCvee to foreign ministers from the 
King of the Sicilies and the King of Denmark. 

Ills Uoynl Highness the Duke of Sussex, 
attended the Levee. 

At the Kntrde I,evee, the following pre¬ 
sentations to Her Majesty, took ])lace: 

liO Comte .Joseph Ziehy, I.e Alarquis Vis¬ 
conti Lc Comte Solaxar, and Le Prince Po- 
niatowsky by Prince Esterhazy, the Austrian 
Ambassador. 

I.e liaron de Dehr, and AI. C. Alertins, by 
tlie Belgian Alinister. 

The following Noblemen and Gentlemen, 
were also presented to the Queen. 

Presented by 

Astley, ,Sir Jacob.Vi.scountToriington 

Ahager, Caul. 11.Duke of Wellington 

Asajm, St. Dean of..Mr Barnoby 

Ashworth, Colonel..Major-Gen. Sir 11. Dick 

Adams, Ensign Fred.I.eut.-Geii. Adams 

Baker, Sir Kdward.I.ord Foley 

Briggs, Mr. .John F.•...Karl of Alinto 

Broilie, Mr., of Brudic.liord Saltnun 

Balguy, Mr.T.ord Chancellor 

Broun, Air-Sir Henry W. Afartin, Bart. 

Munstetten, Le Baron de.Count de Solis 

Brown, Rev. .John.......Lord Glenclg 

Burn, Air.I.ord .John Russell 

Byng, Commander.Air, Fred. Byng 

Broadhead, I.t.-Col.Alanpiis of Headford 

Borough, Sir E. H... .his uncle. Vise, laike 
Burnaby,Rev. Gustaviis.. Vi.se. Gleiitworth 
Berkeley, Air. Robt... .Viscount Southwell 

Bramston, Air.Rt. Hon. H. I.abourclicre 

Bateson, Air... Sir 11. Bateson, Bart., AI.P. 

Ikirtlett, Dr.Duke of Sutherland 

Blundell, Air.Sir Richard Biilkelev 

Baines, Air. AI.P.i.ord Alorpctli 

Brandling, Alajor.Earl of Harewood 

Briilgem.in, Licut.-Cul.Karl of Bradlbrd 

Browne, Capt .1. Dean...Karl of Courtown 

Browne, I.ieut.-Col.Duke of Beaufort 

Clonbrock, Lord.Earl of Gosfurd 

Chapman, Capt.Duke of Wellington 

Croft, Sir.I. mrt..llt. Hon. Sir H. Hardiuge 

Chalmers, Dr. A.Sir .Tohn C. Hobhouse 

Courev, Hon. W.De.. Air. Bernard Beamish 
Corbett, Air, B.. lit. Hon. C. W. AV. AVynii 

Cathcart, Sir .John.Duke of Buccleugh 

Colville, Air.I.ieut.-Col. Colville 

Carrington, Air.the Champion Dymoke 

Conway, Air. Shipley. ...Viset. Comhermere 

Cuthbert, Air.Ilight. Hon. H. Ellis 

Connac, Mr.Viscount Palmerston 

Carmichael, Air. Gibson..... .Lord Elibank 

Campbell, Lieut. ,T. C.Duke of Argyll 

Codrington, Lieut. ...Sir Bethel Codringtun 

Craven, Earl of.Earl of Allicmarle 

Cavan, Earl of.Duke of Wellington 

Cassillia, Earl of..Duke of Buccleugh 

Campbell, Sir.!., K.C.T.S...J.ord Beresfbrd 

Christie, Ensign F.Col. Sir A. Cliri.stie 

Dickson, Air.'G. Fred.I.ord Palmerston 

Dillon, Hon. Theobald.A’^iscount Dillon 

Dowling, Mr. Alfred.Viset. Palmerston 

Dundas, Sir D.avid, Bart.Earl Kinnoul 

Duttin, Air., AI.P.. A'ice-Ad. Lord Colville 

Denman, Lieut.Colonel Beattie 

Daliymple, l.t. J...Lt..Col. B. Drummond 
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Presented by 

Dnwson, Cornet tJ. Af.. Rev. J. AI. Dau'seii 
Duft;Caiit. W..Northwiek Dutt', ll-N- 

Dent, Conimnndor C. C.Karl of Aliiito 

Dunbar, Sir W. It Bart....Air. lilair. Af.l*. 
Drunimoiid, Hon. AV. II.. Visrt. Stralhallaii 

Drew, Ca])t.Duke of NVellinjjfton 

Jlrewc, Air • TiOr (1 John llus»ell 

Duffilale, Air. Stratford.Lord rortman 

Davenport, Air. .F.... Air. Bingham Baring 

Davis, Mr.Visrount Soiithweli 

Dash wood, Air.Viseount I.oftus 

glinton, Karl of,.Duke of Bucclcugli 

Evans, Air.'I'ho Lord ChaneelUir 

KllLs, Capt..Lt.-(Jcn. Sir W. (Irant,K.C.B. 
Fuller, Rev. It. F...Sir T. K. Drake, Bart. 
Fitzgerald,Sir \V, Bart.. ..Col. A. Christie. 
Fitzgerald, Sir ,1, Bart...Sir AA'. Freeinantle 
FulfonI, Air. B.. Lieut..Cien. Sir (J. Adams 

I'Vancklin, Air. AA'ni.Gen. Hodgson 

Franipton, Lieut.'-Col. ...Karl of Dorchester 

Francis, Capt. xMfred.Lord Jtadstock 

Fluilyer, l.ieut.-Col.Col. D'Oyly 

Giistard, Lt. il_Sir.!. C. Ilobhoiise, Bart 

Gibbes, Sir S. O. Bart.Lord Colchester 

Gibbons, Air.Colonel Wood 

Goulburn, Air. Serj....the Lord Chancellor 
Gilluni, Alr.Stephen Fryer. .I.ord Os..ulston 
Gaiisscn, Air. C.inipbell.... lion K. Boiler 

Goodlake, Air. T. AI.I.ord Foley 

Gridith, Mr..Gen. Houstoun.Bart. K.C.It. 

Greeiifell. Air. Charles.Karl of Craven 

Gifford, Ensign, I.ord_Adjiitinl General 

Grave-,, C.ijit.A'icc-Admiral llonyman 

Gunning, Cajtt.Earl of Bradford 

Hutton, Air. Itobt.A^iscount Alorpeth 

Hutchison, Mr.Duke of llamilton 

Hcrschel, Sir .lohii.AM.scuunt Atlare 

Hutchinson, Air. li. 11....I.ord Bloomfield 
Hall, Air. llobt. Al.l*... .Duke of Be.iufort 

Hoste, l.leut..Col. Sir G.Earl lloive 

Hale, Air. liobert.Duke of Beaufort 

Hartopp, Air.Karl of Lichfield 

Harrington, Air.. Alaj.-Gen. Goinni, K.C.B. 

Haimier, Sir .fohii. I.ord Keiiyou 

Harford, Air.I.ord Gleiieig 

Hutt, Air..Lord Gleneig 

Hill, Air.The Lord Chancellor 

Ingli.iui, Air. Al.F.Bisliou of l.landatf 

Irving, Air.Air. Alackinnoo, Al.l'. 

•Icphson. Air. AI.P.I.oid Alorpeth 

•Tones, Capt. E... .Col Sir AV. AVynn, Bart. 
Kcppel, Capt. Hon It.N.. K.ii 1 of Albemarle 
Keighley, Air. H,. Sir .1. C. lloblumse, Bari. 

Kater, Air.Licut.-Gm. B. Ifeynard.son 

lA>vat, Lord.A'i'coiint F.-Iklaiid 

I.efevre, Air. Shaw.Lord John Bussell 

l.oven. The Karl of.... .Duke of Bncclcugh 
Lamb, SirChas., K. Al.,.'l he I.ordSteward 

i.orkc, Capt.Dukeof AVellington 

Lindsay, Jtev. Thomas .. ..Bishop of Derry 
I.eigh, Air. Hanbury. ..Viscount Alelbournd 
Ludlow, Air. Sergeant.. The Lord Chancellor 
l.awley. Air.... .his father, AI. B. Thomson 

l.ush. Dr.Sir J. C. Ilobhonse, Bart. 

Lindesay, Air. ..lit. Hon. C. W. AV. AVynn 

l.ong, A^r.Earl ofNorthesk 

l-cgge. Air. K. V.I.icut.,Gen. A’incent 

l^ng. Air. F. B.Earl of Klliiighum 

Lawless, Air.Lord Cloncuriy 


Presented by 

l.ind.say, Lieut-Col.Duke of Buccleugh 

Lynch, Capt.Sir George Staunton 

Lyddeil, Capt.Kail of Alulgrave 

Layard, Bev. 15.Sir K. AA'elhemli 

Lascelles, liieiil -Col.Lord Snltouii 

Al.ickenzie, Mr. F., AI 1’.Lord Colville 

Alouhray. Air.. .. Viee-Ad. Sir B. H. Hussey 

Aloore, Air. G. 11.Alanpiis of Sligo 

Aluskct, Air. G. A., AI. 1*.. .Hon. AA’.Cooper 

Alenxies, Liout.-lhd.Sir B. AA'illiams 

Aluntngue, Capt. G.A'i.scoitnt Ealklund 

Aliehell, Cant. I*. IL .. Gen. Sir W, Anson 
Aloncklon, Lieut-Gen..l.ieul.Col. Aloncklon 

Alaiile, Air..The Lonl I'hancellor 

Aladam, Capt.Duke of AV'clIington 

Alarsham, Mr. Stratton.Lord Suitield 

Alaugiii, Itev. .\... his father, ('apt. Alangin 

AI it lord. Air. ().Sir.Iohu Bereslord 

AInrton, Air., AI. I'.i.ord Henniker 

Alayo, Dr.I.ord Diuorhen 

Newman, Sir B.The Duke of Sninerset 

Noel, Hon. AA’. Lord Ciirbory 

N'isbett, Mr.Alanpiis Conynghain 

Grde, Sir .1. Bart.l.oid de Saiimarez 

Parker, Air. T.Lord SkelmcrMhile 

Powell, C. pt.by his father. Cot. Powell 

Parrott, Air. AI. P.Dukeof Somerset 

Peel, Bev, ,lulm . .Archbishop of Canterbury 

Paul, Air..Duke of Hiuniltuii 

Poiisoiihy, Air. Chas... Viscount Alelhournc 

Packe, Air., AI. P.Ataiipiis of Exeter 

Peploe, Mr.Lov*l Dyne\or 

Parker, .Mr. Montague. Lord Uolle 

Pering, Kev. .1. S.Bev. Dr. Dakins 

Peiitold, Jtev. S.Lord Bishop of London 

Pcchell, Kev. 11.Sir .1, B. Pedieil 

Parker, Air. .ioseph .... A'iset. Combermere 

Powell, Ensign B.Sir.). Hobhouse 

Bobinson, Air, It.Kir 11. Oswald Atusloy 

Biggislierg, l.e Baron de S. . .Count de Kalis 

Bees, Capt.Duke of AVelliiigloii 

Bowicy, lion. B. AIir(piis Ilcadforl 

Bicketts, Air. AV'. H. .. Hon. II. B. Lygon 

Bolh), lien. AV.Earl of Kiiinoul 

Bawnsley, Bev. W...Bt. Hon. Jl. Ellis 
Kiihardsun, Assisl.-Surg... Alasl.-fieii. Ord. 
Boberts, Lionl. 'J'. AA’. .. Earl of Brecknock 
Bobert.s, J.ieiit. B. ..Vice Ad. Sir C. Adam 

BiikscII, Cum. Lonl !<’.Lord J. Bussell 

Baleigh, Lieut.Earl AmliersL 

•Symons, Alajor.Col. laird Bolle 

•Siindbam, Alajor.Earl Surrey 

Shaw, Col. Sir J. K.Manpiis Camden 

Sandhani, Capt.... Ala j-Geii. Sir !■'. Mulci'uiler 
Stanl-y, Sir T. AI...SirB. B. AV. JIulkcley 

Sayers', Bev. A.Earl uf Fingall 

Stracey, Bev George.... Bishop of Norwich 

Stone-, Air. AA’. II.Karl of Abingdon 

Scott, Mr..Duke of Buccic-ugli 

Stone, Air. •!. B.Air. Branistoii, AI.P. 

•Sheppard, Sir T. C. .. Sir O. Aloseley, Bart. 

Sclhy, .Mr..Sir Archiluild Christie 

•Strathalhin, Viscount.Earl of Kinnoul 

Stephenson, Capt.Duke of AA’elliDgtun 

Tecsdalc, Air.Duke of AVellington 

Turnbull, Air..Sir Chas. Inuioff 

'I’wiss, Air. Horace.I»ord Chancellor 

Thornton, Mr. ..Karl of l^even ami .Melville 
Twecddalc, l)r.,B. N.SirT. Troubridge 






























] 02 Q.ueeii‘'s 

Presented by 

Tenison, Mr, K.Earl of Leitrim 

'L'ottcnhaiii, Mr. Loftus.., .Viscount Lottus 
'rryon,liieut., llubt. 11.N...Sir 1*. C!ampl)cil 

Urinston, Sir .T.Viscount Strathallan 

Unwin, Mr.Lieiit.-C’oi. Colville 

Valpy, Mr. A. .1.Lord John Ituasel 

Verner, Mr. . Karl <if Belliist 


AValilctfrave, Hon. Capt.l/ird Jladstock 

Waterford, Mar([iiis of.. Archhish. of Armagh 

Warrington, Karl.I,ordCarteret 

Wanchopc, Capt. ..Hr. Ad. Sir 1’. Campbell 

Weller, (.’ajil.Duke <>♦’ Wellington 

Weynton, Capt.Duke of AVellington 

Willoughliv, Sir 11. Hart, ... Karl of Digby 

M'aljiole. Kcv. H.Hisliop of London 

Wvndh'am, Mr. W.Lord Sandys 

AV'ood, Com.-den. Sir..(leii. Sir F. Wctherall 

White, Mr. Andrew.Lord Holland 

Wtiitgreave, Mr.Sir (). Alosley, Hart. 

‘Wane, Mr. Lord Falkland 

Walker, Mr.Duke of Wellington 

Welby, Mr.Duke of Hut land 

Wliai'man, Capt.Col. Sir .John Shaw 

Westenru, Lieiit.-Col. .Hon. S. W. Luinley 
Wallace, ('apt. T...,Alaj.-den. Sir C. Deacon 
Y oung, Capt. Duke of Wellington 

After the Jjcvee Her Majesty held a I’rivy 
Council. 

V'iscount Palmerston ]irc.scnlcd I.ord How¬ 
ard de Waldon to Her M.ijcsiy at an audi¬ 
ence in the royal closet. 

Her Majesty also gave audiences to Vis¬ 
count Jlel'bourne, Manjuis l.ansdnwne. Sir 
John Cam Hobhou.se, Earl Albemarle, Mar- 
(piis ('onyngham, liOrd .John Husscl, I.nrd 
l'’oley, Earl llchestcr, the l-yield oiliccr in 
waiting, and Lieut.-Col. Hobinson, Captain 
of the (iueen’a (luard. 

!i.-- Her Majesty took an airing in the park, 
in an ojien baroucfie and four. 

The (juecu honoured the peiformaiicc 
of Purisina with her jircsence. The Duchesses 
of (Jloiicester ami Cambridge, and the Prin¬ 
cess Augusta, were aho present. 

'file (iiieen Dowager ami the Duchess of 
(Shiiice.ster vi.sited Her Majesty. 

10.—Her Miijestv and her august mother 
attended divine service in the chapel Hoyal. 
The sermon was jireached by x\rchdeacon 
Todd. Pravers wore read by the Rev. B. 
Vivian, ami the lessons by the Rev. Mr. 
Knap]>. The anthem was “ Praise the I.ord, 
O my Soul." Sir tJeorge Smart presided. 

The Dean of Hereford was the Deputy 
Clerk of the closet in waiting. I n the Royal 
suite were the Countess of Mulgrave, l.ady 
Flora Hastings, Hon. Miss Dillon, Hon. 
Miss Paget, I.ord l.ilfotd. Sir Frederick 
Stovin and Colonel AVemyss. 

The (^uecn Dowager also attended the 
service, and afterwards recciveil the snera- 
ineiit, which w.i8 administered by the Rev. 
Dr. Sleatli. In her Alujcsty’s suite were the 
Viscountess Barrington, Hon. Miss Kden, 
and Karl Howe. 

The J’rincess xkugusta, attended by Aliss 
Wvnyord; Duches.s of Hlouce.ster, by I,ady 
Caroline Leggand Sir Samuel Higgiiisi anil 
Duke orCa^ridge, by Colonel .loiies, at- 


GuzeUe. [court mag. &c. 

tended divine service in the Magdalen llos- 
jiital. 

The Duchess of Cambridge, Prince George, 
and the Princess Augusta of Cambridge, at¬ 
tended divine service in Grosvenor Chaiiel- 

The Duke of Sussex visited the Princess 
Augusta, at Clarence House 

The Duke and I.luchess of Cambridge had 
a dinner party Amongst the company, were, 
Baron Bulow,the Prussian Minister; Prince 
Sontxo, the Grecian Minister; Baron Mun¬ 
chausen, the Hanoverian Minister; Baron 
Gersdorif the Saxon Minister; Countess 
Mottzau, Baron AVerther, Colonel and Mrs. 
Stepney Cowell, and Colonel .lones. 

11. —The (^ueen held a Court at the New 
Palace, for the recejition of the Prince de 
l.igno, the Ambassador extraordinary from 
H.M. King of the Belgians. After Ihc au¬ 
dience. His Highness ])resented to the Queen, 
the five noblemen of the Kmba'isy, viz : 
Count do CriKpienbourg, Colonel of C.ivalrv, 
Secretary to the Embassy ; Count D'Arsehol, 
Baron D’Hooghwoi-st, Count D'Andelot, and 
Al. le Capitaine dc Moerkerke, Attaclic's to 
the Embassy. 

His Highness went to the Palace in a state 
carriage drawn by lour greys. His Highness 
afterwards paid visits to all the members of 
the Royal Family. 

Her Afujesty, accompanied by her august 
inollier, and attended by the Countess of 
Alulgravc, left town for Windsor, at ten mi¬ 
nutes before 4 o’clock. 

Her Aiajesty had a dinner party, at A\ iml- 
sor Castle; covers were laid Ibr thirty jier- 
sons. 

Her Aiajesty, the (^ueen Dowager, drove 
to Kensington in an o]ien phaeton and four. 

^ The Duchess of ('ainbriilgc, and Princess 
Sophia Alatilda, visited the Queen Dowager 
at Alarlborough House. 

12. —AVind.sor.—Her Aiajesty went in state 
to Ascot races with the roval suite, in seven 
carriages. The Royal cortege left the Castle 
at halt past 12 o'clock, in the following order: 
—the first carriage contained the Queen, 
the Duchess of Kent, Prince George of Cam¬ 
bridge, and the Countess of Alulgrave, (I.ady 
in AVaiting). Second Carriage—the Duchess 
of Gloucester, the Duke and Duchess of Rich¬ 
mond, and a Alaid of Honour. Third Car¬ 
riage—Lady Flora Hastings, (in waiting on 
the Turhessof Kent); Lacly Caroline Leggc, 
(in waiting on the Duchess of Gloucester); 
the Duke of Grafton, and u Alaid of Honour. 
Fourth Carriage—I.oril and loidy Fitzroy, 
Ixady Caroline Gordon Lennox, Countess of 
Albemarle, and the laird Chamberlain. Fifth 
Carriage—liady Theresa Digby, the Hon. 
Airs. Brand, the Earl of Alulgrave, and a 
Maid of Honour. Sixth Carriage—The Duke 
of Argyll, Earl of Uxbridge, I.ord Lilford, 
and Hun. Col. Cavendish. Seventh Car¬ 
riage— Air. Digby, Sir Frederick Stovin, 
Sir Robert Otwav, and the Hon. Charles 
Alurray. The Earl of Erroll, in a pony 
phaeton. 

The gentlemen of the party wore the 
AYimhor uniform- 












t’NITKU SEUfKS.] (luCeil's 

'L'hc Royal procession passed tlirou|'Ii tlie 
town, to Ascot, bv the Lonj; Walk, and (treat 
Park drives, and direct tlirouf;h the l^on^ 
Walk to tlie Castle, at a ipiartcr past six 
o’clock. The visitors remaining at the ('ustle, 
joined the royal circle at dinner. 

There was a coni])any present of twenty- 
four-persons. Dinner was laid in the Wa¬ 
terloo Hall. 

Her ]\[ajesty enjoyed the races exceed¬ 
ingly, entering with great spiiit into llie 
equestrian contest; hut it would be ilillicult 
to say whether the bet.s weie Hir or against 
Her Majesty, who, in the most condescending 
and gracious manner, received the repeated 
demonstrations of respect ami devotion I'roni 
her loyal and dutiful subjects. 

Prince (leorge of Cambridge only arrived 
on tlie morning of the Race.s. 

iU.—Her Alajesty, the Queen Dowager, 
took an airing in the Parks in a pony phaeton 
and four, and atterwards visited the Princess 
Angusta’at Clarence House. 

The Duchess of (iloucester returned to 
town niter a visit to Jler Afajesty, at M'iml- 
sor. 

Windsor—I’rinco (Jeorge of Cambridge, 
the Duke of liialton, and I,ady laiura Pit/- 
roy ; the Duke and Duchess of Richmond, 
and I.adv Caroline (iordoii J.ennox; the Duke 
of Argyll, Karl and (^)unte.ss Albemarle, and 
Sir Frederick Stovinletl the Castle this niorn- 
ini;. 

Alarquis Anglcsea,T.ord Pa.cet, the Ladies 
Paget, Viscounts Falkland, 'J’orrington, and 
Alelbourne; Sir Henry Wheatley, and Air. 
Jlrand arrived at the Castle, and joined the 
royal circle at dinner. 

Her Alajesty took a drive in an open car- 
riage, in the (Ireat Park, attended by the 
Countess of Aiulgrave. 

Her Alajesty again honoured A.scot race 
course with her presence. The Royal cor¬ 
tege Ictl the Castle at half past twelve, con¬ 
sisting of seven carriages and four, and pro¬ 
ceeding through the town of Wimlsor entered 
the laing AValk. and soon diverging to the 
right by aprivateroad,passeil onwards towards 
the course. AJotwithstamling the torrents of 
rain which fell all day, crowds of sjiectators 
llot'ked in front of the roysjl stand, and 4 )ay- 
ing dutiful homage to their Sovereign,^ re¬ 
ceived in return those mild and pacious 
testimonials of consideration, which pene¬ 
trated all hearts with feelings of attachment. 
The weathei was very iinihvonrahle, but the 
royal windows were never closed, and her 
Alajesty was constantly in sight. Although 
Il.il.fi. the Duchess of Kent (who never 
appeared to greater advantage), and many 
other illustrious persons were present, the 
whole attraction was evidently centred alone 
in her Alajesty, who was from time to time, 
with amiable condescension, in frequent com¬ 
munication with all those about her. The 
Royal Party did not dejiart until neply the 
close of the races, but luckily just before rain 
unceasing and in torrents, terminated the 
pleasures of the day, and quickly drove all 
}iersons lioineward. 


LUtzcHe. 

I I.—Her Ar.ijosty, the (]iiecii Dowager, 
their Royal Highnesses the Princess Augusta 
and Duchess of (iluuccsler visited the Ha¬ 
nover Square Rooms. 

The Duchess of ('ambridge iiccom])anicd 
by the Princesses Augusta and .Mary of 
Cambridge, took an ailing to Kew. 

I. 'i.- Her Alajesty, attended by the (’oun- 
tess Aiulgrave, an ived in town froin AViiid- 
sor. at ten minutes past four o'clock, accom¬ 
panied hv her august mother. 

The Duke and ilnchess and Prince (ieorge 
of Cambridge visited Her Alajesty the (jueeii 
Dowager. 

The Dnehess of (iloiieester, the Duke and 
Duchess, Pi inee (Jeorge and Priiieess Augusta 
of Cambridge, iioiionrcd with their presence 
the Fancy Fair at the Hanover Square 
Rooms. 

111.—Her Alajeslv held a court at the New 
I'alaee. 

'file Alanpiis de lirigmde, Ambassador 
F.xtraordiiiary from the King of Sardinia, had 
an audience to deliver b.is credentials. Like¬ 
wise La Alar(|uise de Rrigiiol, Sardinian 
Amhassudress; and Ranui Cetlu, ntiviiriaii 
Alinister. The court w.is attenilcd hv the 
Karl of ITxhridge, Lord in Waiting, Vice- 
Admiral Sir Uohert Otway, (Jroom in Wait¬ 
ing, and Colonel Weiiiyss, ICqiierry in 
Waiting. 

Afler granting an audience to Viscount 
Alcllioiiriic, Her Alajesty took an airing in 
th(‘ Paiks, hetw(.eii live and six o'clock. 

II. AI. the (jueen Dowager took an airing 
to Kensington. Tlie Duke of Camliridgu 
visited the Princess Augusta. 

il. 11. Prince Christian of Holstein (Jlucks- 
hurg, accompanied liy Prince Krnestof Hesse 
Phili]ipstlial, Al. de Chanihellan de llille,and 
Le Comte de lllncher, arrived al Farrance’s 
Hotel, Relgrave Street, at half jiast two 
c'elock, ji.iii. 

Aladame Dedel has been unexjiectedly ob¬ 
liged to leave London for Rotterdam, in 
eoii.sequcnce of the alarniing illness of her 
elde.st son. 

10—Her Al.ijesty gavcii state Hall. 

The Duke of ('ambridge visited Her Ala- 
.jesty. 'Pile Duchess of Northumherinnil and 
Vi.scount Alelhoiirne had audiences of Her 
Alajesty. 

’i'hc Duke and Duchess of Camliridge, 
Prince (Jeorge and Princess Augusta of 
(.'ambridge honoured .i inoniing (.'oncert at 
the Fl.uiover Square Kooms iiilh their pre¬ 
sence. 

20 .—Her Al.ijesty held a Levee at St. 
.fame.s’s Palace, when the following presenta¬ 
tions took place: - - 

Presentrd by 

Ainslie, ('apt. W. li. ...... Duke of Argyll 

Ashley, Hon. Henry.Karlof llaonor 

Audley, I.ord.Vi>count Falkland 

Alexander. Mr. Rohl.Mr. J. Alexander 

Alliston, Air.Rt. H<m. Sir R. Peel 

xMderson, Dr. M.D..Hon. liaion Alderson 

Arcedcckue, Air... Earl Alunster 

Aglitinhy, Air. .. Admiral Sir ¥.. Cixlrington 
Arkwright, Dr.Lieut.-Cul. Chatterton 
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Preiented hy 

Abbs, Major .... Gen Sir G. Anson, K.C.V. 

Allen, Lieut. B. 11. N.Earl of Cawdor 

Anirclo, Lieut.Major Perry 

Atkins, Capt... Lieut.>Gen. Mon. P. Stuart 

Audry, Cornet .Earl Bruce 

Apthorpe, Capt. P.Sir .T. llobhouse 

Arabia, Licut-Col.Sir JI. Vivian 

Bathurst, ^ ir F. II.Eurl of Bruce 

Bryan, Mr. G.Capt. Bryan, M.P. 

Balfour, Dr. T. Graliain..Sir .7. M’CJregor 

Bedford, Lieut.Earl of Cardigan 

Brock, Lieut. E.Sir \V. Houstoun 

Bru ^re, Capt.Duke of llichinond 

Brandon, Major |.j,. j 

Brett, Captain ) 

Burnaby, I.ieut.Sir H. Vivian 

Blackford, Jiicut.>Gcn. Gen. Lord Hill 

liax, Capt. H. B...Ut. Iln. Sir 11. W. I-Iorton 

Jliildcro, Capt. M P.liord Haytesbury 

Bonnet, Major.Lord Lyndocli 

Barron, Cup't.Earl of Mulgrave 

lirandrctli, Capt.l.ord Minto 

Bennett, Capt. ditto 

Bra/ier, Capt. ditto 

Jllayc, Cajit. ditto 

Baker, Cajit .1. V. ditto 

Brown, ]Sir. J.Viscount Morpeth 

Bushtiy, Mr. G.A.. ..Lit.-Gen. Sir. J. Nicholls 

Bland,’Mr. N.Cidonel lleoves 

Balfour, Mr. J.Sir C. Adam 

Bewesi, Mr., M.P.Lord Ebrington 

iiailey, Mr., M.P.. .Maj.-Gen. II. B. Lygon 

Bailey, Mr ,T., M.P.Sir A. Dalryniple 

Boolliby, Air. C.E rl of I.iveruool 

Bowers, Major.... Lieut.Gen. Sir E. Lloyd 

Boswell, Cajit .1. D.Lord Aloiitague 

Burton, Mr. F.Bight Hon. 11. Corry 

Burges, Air.Earl of I.eitrini 

BUumco, Air.Hon. Sir E. Cust 

Blair, Air.Lieut.-Gcn. Sir. T. Brisliane 

Bri.sbane, Coniiiiander.Sir. .7. Barrow 

Jtinckwood, Coinander 1*'.Sir C. Adam 

Bruddyll, Mr. C.Air. J. B. Estcourt 

Becthain, ALijor.Gen. Hodsteii 

Bushc, Capt.Alarquis Conyngham 

Barrow, laeut.. Idout.-Gcn. Sir W. Gordon 

Blake, Lit. M.I.ord AL Hill 

Brady, Lieut.Lieut-Col. Uespard 

Browne, Capt.lAt.-Gen. Sir It. Barton 

Bingham, Ensn.. Ideut.-Gen. Sir T. Bradford 

Bishopp, Al!\jor P.Earl of Shrewsbury 

Bruce, Major.... T.icut -Gen. Sir O. Inihotf 

Budd, Lieut AV. S.Lord Holland 

Benre, Capt.Alarquis of Tlioniond 

Bruc.', Hon. .1 ...Alarquis of Huntley, K.T. 

Bcllew, Sir Patrick.laird Alorpcth 

Bhickett, Sir Edward..Earl Eldon 

Bristow, Air.Viscount Northland 

llellinghani, Sir A. Bart.Hon. H. EllLs 

Bennett, Air. Burltoii.Viscount Galway 

Brotherton, Air. Earl of Cardigan 

Barton, llcv. H.Dean of Hereford 

Barber, Air.the Lord Chancellor 

Bniadley, Air. H. ALP.. Dean of Hereford 

Burrowo.s, Air.Lord Cole 

Boyce, .Mr.Sir 11. Otway 

Briice, Hon. Fred.. .Alarquis Huntley 

Briggs, Mr. of Alexandria. .Enri of Munster 
Bamrvtde, Hev. C. T..Bp. of Bath A Wells 


Presented by 

Burges.<i, Bev. Richard.Dean of Chester 

Burke, Mr., to present, 

his History of the / ^dm. Sir W. Otway 

Extmetand Dormant t 

Baronetcies. ' 

Buck, Air.Hon. Gen. Sir AA'’. Lumley 

Bentiiick, Air. H.Lord J,oyat 

Cooper, Mr. II. S.Duke of Devonshire 

Ctlmore, Air. Cregoe.Alaj.-Geii. Fair 

Colquhoun, Sir J. Bart.Duke of Argyll 

Candler, Air. E.Earl of AVestmorciand 

Collier, Sir Francis.Sir Thomas Hardy 

Carew, llev. Gerald.Air. Ackland 

Creyke, llev. Stephen.. Archbishop of York 

Calcraii, Air..AlarquisCholmondeley 

Collier, Rev. llobt.Earl of llchester 

Croxen, Air. Boydell_Sir Rowland Hill 

(Volley, Air. High Sheriff. .Dean of Hereford 

C^ooper, Sir p'. Grey.Earl of Ilckcster 

Cornwallis, Earl.Plarl Haddington 

Courtenay, Lord. ..his father, Karl of Devon 
Cuinming, Sir AV. G. Burt.. Duke of Argyll 

Coventry, Hon. AV.Earl of Coventry 

Craven, Air. Clia.s..,Sir John AValter Pollen 

Cardigan, Earl of.I.ord Hill 

Clitlbrd, Lord.Duke of Norfolk 

Chichester, Sir Arthur...Earl of Stnidbroke 
Clinton, Lord AVm. P...Duke of Newca.stlc 

Congreve, Air.Lord Cloiibrook 

Christmas, Air.Air. AV. Villiers Stuart 

Constable, .Sir Cliffonl.. ..Duke of Norlulk 

Cuniniing, Dr.Duke of Argyll 

Coole, Air. Cliat. E.Lord Cloncurry 

Cox, Air. S. P.Lord Vernon 

Collier, Sir P'raneis.Sir T. Hardy 

Chalmers, Air., Al.P.Lord J. Uus.sell 

Carey, Air. Stanley... .C'aptuiii Bedingfield 

Carew, Air. AV. 11. B.Lord Elliot 

Collier, M., M.P.Lord Plbrington 

Cole, Air. Arthur. A'iscounlCole 

('oltiuhoun, Air.Duke of Argyll 

Cuiiipbcli, Air. Thomas .ditto 

(Crompton, Air.Plarl Alulgrave 

Cooke, Commander.Sirli. Otway 

Cox, Colonel Sir AV.Lord Br-resfortl 

CoL-kran, Captain.l.ord King 

Candler, Lieut. 11.N.Plarl of Coventry 

Croiy, Captain.Colonel Reeves 

Collard, Captain .. Col. Sir J. Polten, Bart. 

Cochrane, Lt..Col. S.SirT. Cochrane 

Coles, Alajor E.Piarl of llchester 

Cameron, lit.-Cul. C. 11.1.onI Saltoun 

Cairnesk, Lt.-Col.Sir T. AVetherall 

Corbally, Captain.Earl of p'ingall 

Cameron, Lt.-Gcii. Sir J.l.ord Hill 

Cudell, Lt.-Cul.ditto 

Cro'se, Lt.. Col. ditto 

Corbett, Air. ditto 

Cliajiple, Commander E.ditto 

Cornwall. Commander.Sir J. Beresford 

Chatterton, Air.Sir J. Huhhouse 

Cane, Air. PI.Sir H. Vivian 

CarpenterCopt.Sir J. Nicliolls 

Dansey, laeut..Colonel V 

Douglas, l.ieut.-Coianel > .. Sir H. Vivian 

Dixon, Captain. j 

Dufli LiU-Gcn. the Hon. Sir A.. I..ord Hill 

Dundas, Alajor-Gcn.Laird Hill 

Da'liwood, Mr. J. H., M.P... Lord Segrave 
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Presented bff 

Drummond, Mr. J. ...Viscount Strathallan 

Dealy, Mr.Manjuis ot'Convngliani 

Dasliwood, Cajit., li.N.Capt. Meynell 

Dunlop, Mr., ^1.1’.^.Earl of Elllnjiliam 

Dow<leswt*ll, Mr \V'.I.ord Eolcy 

Dickson, Connnaiulor M.. .Sir A. Woodford 

Dickson, Mr. .1. E.I.t.-Col Clnttcrton 

Davi.s, Mr. G. W.. l.l-Gen. Sir K. Grant 

Dawkins, Col.Gen. Sir W. Clinton 

De Ijocv, Capt ..Chancellor ofthc Exchccpior 

Deiinisj C.ipt.Colonel I'inlay 

Dunbar, l/ieut-SirW. H. Dunbar, Bart. 

Drummond, Capt. Cohmel D’Ovley 

Dunn, Cant.Sir D. Ackland 

De Salis. Ensign.I.ord Downes 

Dyott, General.General Hodgson 

J)owno Mj.-Gn , IjiI. . Duke of Wellington 
Dalryniple, I.t.-Gen. Sir...lit Gen. I.ord Hill 

Dalmer, Colonel T. ditto 

Decerell, Captain..'.. .. Adjutant General 
Davenport, Admiral Sir S.Lord Minto 


Devon, Captain.ditto 

Dickenson.ditto 

Devereux, Hon. W.ditto 


Drummond, Comd. Hon .. Vist. Strathallan 

Dalrvm])le. ('aptain . ditto 

Dalbiac, Iiieut.Sir C. Dalbiac 

Dungannon, Visct-Mr. 11. Bernal,Al. I*. 

Drummond, Mr. Alderman..I.ord Alorpeth 

Daly, .Mr. llenis.JMr. D.ily 

Denny, Mr.Viscount Cole 

Dormer, Lonl.Duke of N'orfolk 

David’s, Bishop of St.I.ord I.iverjmol 

i)ale, llcv. W. H.Bisho]) of London 

l)ingwnll, Mr. D.Earl of Errol 

Dickenson, llev. W.Lord .lohn liusiiell 

Exmouth, Viscount... .Viscount Hawoiden 

Elwes, Itir. H. C.,.I.ord Wor.sley 

Elwes, Mr. C. C.f.ord Worley 

Eden, Hon. & llev.3Iarciui.sConyngh.ini 

Edeni'orough, Mr. S. B....Capt. G. Balnier 
Kllertnii, IVIr. L... .Admiral Sir 11. Ottway 
Evatt, Colonel. .Lt.-Gen. Sir E.W. Gordon 

Edwards, Colonel .Lord .John lliissell 

Elwood, Lt.-Col.Mr. Herbert Curteis 

Evens, Lieut. Thomas.Earl of Surrey 

Elliot, Commandtr G. .1.Lord Minto 

Edwards, I.t.-Gen. 11... Viscount Strathallan 

Fox, Mr. l.ane..Duke of T.eeds 

Fitzharris, Lord.Lord TankerviJle 

Fortescue, Hon. llev..)... Visct. Ebrington 

Fowke, Sir Fred.Duke of llutlund 

F.dliett, llev. .1-.1. S. Fackington, M.P. 

Fowke, .Mr.Duke of llutland 

Forster. Mr. .1.Earl of Cavan 

Fitzgerald, ^Ir.Earl of Fingall 

p’anshawe, Capt., Jl.N... Lonl Tcignn.outh 

Fulfoiil, I.icut. •!.. ll.N.^fr. B. Talfonl 

Fraser, Capt.... Maj.Gen. Sir A. Wooilford 

Forest, Capt. T.l.a)rd ^linto 

Foote, Capt. J.ditto 

Fitzgerald, Mr.ditto 

Farren, Jfr., late Consl.Genl...Lord Gleneig 

Frere, Mr. 1*. H.Colonel llushl.rooke 

Farquharson, Lieut.. Marqui.sofConi nghatn 

Filzherbert, Mr.Duke of Nor/blk 

Freestun. Lieut.:.Lord Minto 

Forbes, Col.S r H. Vivian 

Fellows, Sir J.Manpiis Cholmondcley 


Presented by 

Ferguson, Sir 11., Bart. ...Afr. .1. Alexander 

Freeman, Mr. F. W.Lord SufKeld 

Goodricke. Sir Fnincis.Lord Dinorlien 

Greene. Air. M.I’.Lord Stanley 

Galway, Vuscount.Duke of lluthuiil 

Geranl, Mr.Mr. M'm. Patten 

Glynnc, Sir Stejdien.Viscount .\cheson 

Gosset, Mr. Allen.....Sir Wm. Go.sset 

Gordon, .Mr. .1. Adam.. Marquis of Huntley 

Greatheed. .Mr..Sir 11. Martin, Bart. 

Gregory, llev. Tlionias .... Lord Aluskerry 
Gresley, Sir Nigel.. ..Sir H. Ouklev, Bari. 

Glcnlyon, Lonl.Lord t’orcster 

Granville. Dr., to present his work on the 
Spas of Germany.. .. Af arquis of Exeter 

Gosset, llev..!.....*.Sir ll. Slephensoii 

Galton, Mr. 1).Lord Byron 

Gurney, Air.Earl of Aberdeen 

Gilson, Air. G.Earl of Surrey 

Galway, llev. T. G..Marquis Chandds 

Gore, Air. 11. .1.0. M.P.Viscount Clive 

Gwill, Air. J.Sir .7. Webb, K.C.II. 

Giirdon, Air. B.Air. Giirdon 

Gardiner, Air. Al.Lord .lohn llussell 

Grant, Air. of.A1uneyinusk..Enrl oi Aberdeen 
Gore, Com. Hon...His 11. 11. the D. ot Sussex 

Guerdon, Air.F.arl of AllHWinarle 

Gilison, Mr.Lord Charles Fitzroy 

Goi don, Capt. Hon., ll.N.. Karl of Aberdeen 

Grey, Captain 11 .Viscount Howick 

Galway, Air. M. B. Sir If. Vivian 

Geddes, Lt.-Col... ALiJ Gen. Sir .1. Alaclean 

Gordon, Lieut. Bertie-Earl of Aheideen 

Gascoigne, Alajor.General Gascoigne 

Gipps, Lieut .-Gen.Earl of Winchester 

Grentell, Lieut. L.LordAlinto 

Hume, Mr. E. K...1lt. Hon. S. Itice, AI P. 
Hamilton, Air. C. B.... Earl of 11 add! ngt on 

Hull, Air. Arthur 11 ill.E.irl of Belfast 

llindlev. Air., M.P...lit. Hon.C. Tliom.son 

Jl orrocis, Air.Duke of Hamilton 

Honyman, Lt.-Col.Colonel D’Oyley 

Henderson, Ccd.. .Gen. Hon. Sir. G. L. Cole 

Haly, Ca|it. Lt.-lien. Sir W. Pringle 

llamiiton. Air. 11... .Gen. Sir .1. AVT-lbeifill 

Hunter, Air.Sir C. Hunter, Bart. 

Henry, Lt. -Gen. A.Duke of l.ein.sler 

Hodgson, Ca])t S.General Hodgson 

Hamilton, Cajitain B.. E.irl of Hnddington 

Hothouse, Air. AI.l*.Sir .1. lloIJioiine 

Hogge, Lieut-l'ol.I.ord IV. Bentiiick 

HiGieyi Ensign-Captain Hickey, ll.N. 

Hay, ( ol. Lord .1.General Lord Hill 

Holha III, Captain IV.LordAlinto 

Howard, Lord.Earl of Eilhighani 

Healhci.te, Sir IV^.Lord Arden 

Hook, llev. Dr.Bi.shop of llipon 

Haminick, Sir Stephen.Earl Grey 

Howard, Mr. H.Lord Aloriielli 

JIarlonp, Sir E. Crad. < k.Lord Foley 

Houiidsworth, Air. .M.P...Afarqui.sChandos 
Hughes, Air. B. M.P .. Ld. W. de Eresby 

Howard, Mr.I.ord Acliesnn 

Hollaml, Air. 11., AI.P. ..Lord .lohn lliisaell 

Howard, Air.Duke of Norfolk 

Hare, .Sir I'hos.Lord Ilenniker 

Holman, Lieut. Jas. 11.N., the blind travcL 
Icr, to return thanks. ..by Cant. J. King 
Iladdo, I/ird.Karl of Abcnlccn 
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Hill, Sir 1).Earl Albemarle 

Hepburn, Sir T. 11.Earl of Haddington 

llepworth, llev. W. .Cliapl. to H.M. Forces 

Harbin, Rev. W.Sir Robt. Clardiner 

HuUward, llev. N. W_Liout..C!ol. Delap 

llamiltun, Mr. W.Vis. Palmerston 

ilyndinan, Mr.Mr. Mayers 

Hope, Commander..I^ord Mintn 

Hamilton, I/ieiit. A. C.Sir C. Dalbiac 

Hampton, Captain.do 

Heignum, Captain.I,t.>Coi. Chntterton 

Hone, Liciilenuiit !<.Sir,l. Hobhouse 

Hooper, Ijiciitenaiit.Sir H. Vivian 

Innes, Mr.Duke of Roxburgh 

Ireland, Rev. E. S..... Marquis Downsliire 

Htcd, Mr.Sir I'harles Kneiglitly 

IblK-tson, Captain.Earl Co.sfurd 

Ingleby, Captain J.Cord Rloomiicld 

innes, Capt. .1.Lord (ilcnelg 

Ibbetson, Capt.l,t.-Col. ('hatlcrton 

.Jermingham, TIon. E. F.I.ord Lovat 

-Mr.C. E.ditto 

.lohn^on, Mr. E.Earl of Abingdon 

.iohnstoiie, M r. W. H.Mr. H. .Tolinstonc 

Jackson, Mr. C. C-Hon. AI. Elphinst(.nc 

.lervise, l^donel.Earl of Camjierdown 

.Tocclyn, Captain.I .ord Rolton 

.lackiTon, i.ieiit.-Cien.Lord Mintn 

.Tenkins, Alajor.Kiirl of Cardigan 

.iolniston, liieut. .i. (t .Sir .T. Hobhouse 

Knipp, Air..... Licut.-Cen. Sir D. Cilinorc* 

Kerrison, I.it.Jien. Sir E. I,ord Hill 

King, Mr. Holton.Lord Diin>rben 

Knight, Air. ditto 

King, Air. R. D... his father. Cant. .7. King 

Knox, Captain C.I,oru Northland 

Kenyon, Lt.-(len... 1 .ord Alinto 

Kenimis, Air. W.Sir H. V'ivian 

Kelly, Air. Fitzroy_the Lord Chancellor 

Kingsbornugh, V'iset— Earl of Alountcasliel 

King, Hon. .lames.ibid 

Knox, Hon. Air.Viscount Northland 

Kennedy, Sir John.Duke of l.cinslrr 

Kynaston, Air.Sir R. Hill, Hart. 

Log.in, Rev. T. D.Right Hon. F. Sliaiv 

Leigh, Air. U.Earl of AVarwick 

Lysons, Rev. Air.. Air. II. T. Hone, AI. P. 

Lewis, Air. lleorge.I.ord Clenelg 

I.cwis, Air.Lord Vauxof Harrowden 

lainibert, Air.Earl Talbot 

l.pthbridgo,I.t.-Col..Sir C. Adams, K.C.H. 

Lovell, Air. .7.11.Earl Rriicc 

Levett, l.ieut. B. B..tJencrnl Sir C. Anson 

Lang, Air. I'. P.Sir J. Owen 

Leigh, Colonel B. W. B. .Ala,j.-Gen. Brown 

Lawrence. Capt. .7.Sir J. C. Hobhouse 

I.angley, Lieut. Geo. C.l.ord J. Steuart 

I.a8ceire3, Capt. ... Lt.Gcn. Sir ML Pringle 
l.enox, Knsii. I.ord F. G..Duke of Richinoml 
I.yon, I.itcu.-Gcn. SirT—Gen. I.ord Hill 

Lloyd, l.ieut.-Geii. Sir Evan.do. 

Ijittle, Captain.Earl of Kosslyn 

lA)ring, Sir W.Lord Alinto 

1.ake, Sir AV.ditto 

Lipseombe, I.ientcn.mt.... SirJ. Beresford 

l.oek, l.ieut. J.B.SirJ. Hobhouse 

Lincoln, Earl of.Duke of Newcastle 

l.eigh, Air. Cliandus.l.ord Dormer 

l.outh.’^I.onf.Earl of I'ingall 

Lemuil Sir AA'.Earl of Alulgr.ive 


Presented by 

Lonsada, Air. F. B.. Sir C. Constable, Bart. 

Lowndes, Air.Viscount Gal wav 

I.ister, Air. C. ALP.Sir G. Stricklan'd 

Lee, Air. R.Earl de Grey 

Lefroy, Air. T.Viscount (Sort 

Alorgan, Air., Al.P.Sir C. Morgan 

Alaxw'cll, Air. H.Earl de Grey 

Alaitland, Air. Fuller.Lord Glenelg 

Aleynell, Air. Hugu...AIarquis of Headfort 
Murray, Dr. A.. . Rt. Hon. Sir G. Murray 
Alorant, Rev. .7...Rt. Hon. .7. C. Hobhouse 
A'loyes, Mr. E. F...Afarquis of (^ucensbury 

Alagenis, Air. Fred.Viscount (}ole 

Alarten, Mr. P.Sir Francis Collit 

Alichcll, Rev. J.I.ord John Russell 

Aloore, llev. AV. J.. High Sheritf of Surrey 

Mills, Air. Samuel.Lord Glenelg 

Alagennis, Air. A.Viscount Palmerston 

Alountcashcll.Alarquis of Sligo 

Alurray, 11. .7., C. P.Lord Glenlyon 

Alonkland, Air.laird Byron 

Afackintosh, Air. R. .7.. ..Viset. Palmerston 
Alildmay, Air. H. St. .lohn.. I.ord Ashburton 

Alansel,'Sir John Hart.Lord Cole 

Alill', Air.Lieut-Col. Buckley 

Alilman, Sir AVin.Col. AVLioil 

Alackenzie, Air...Air. Fitzroy Kelly, ALP. 

Alaclean, Commander.LonI Alinto 

Alaxw’cll, Air. N.Sir .7. Hobhouse 

Alunro, Ensign.Sir AV. Houston 

Al'Coy, Ensign.Sir AV'^. Clinton 

Alacnamara, Air....Sir E. Hamilton, B.Lrt. 

Alounteney, Mr.Lieut.-Gen. Callender 

Alostyn, .Mr.I.ord Portmaii 

Miles, Air. H.Sir 11. Nicholas 

Alorant, Air.Colonel Buckley 

Alonteiiore, Air. .lacob. I.ord Glenelg 

Alaxse, Air.Lord Scagrave 

Marshall, Air. AAL, Al.P...Rt. Hon. T. S. Rice 

Alurraj', Air. H. S.Hon. Col. Alurrity 

Alathew, (’apt. AV.i.ord l.ismure 

Macnamura, Air. E.Sir E. Hamilton 

Aluttlebury, L.-Cul..Lt.-(ien. Sir.I. Alacleod 
Aloiicy, Lieut. AV.... Alarquis Lnnsdownc 

Alead, l.ieut. R.N. Alaj.-Gen. Cleilaiid 

Alaxwell, Air. C... Rt. Hon. R. C Ferguson 

APCoy,Commander.Ad. Sir G. Colburn 

Al agens, Alajor.Viscount Cole 

Alunro, l.ieut... I.t.-Gen. Sir. ,7. Stevenson 

Cpt. 

Alorris, I.ieut.-G., R.N...Sir .7. II. I'eachell 

Alaude, T.ieut., Hon.Vis. Haw’arden 

Aleyer, Capt.Colonel Rrotherton 

Alillcr, Ensign ,7... Lt.-Gen. Sir C. Halkett 
AInrell, Ensign AV. C.... Alaj.-Gen. Fraser 

Alills, Captain.I.ord Fitzroy Somerset 

Alacadam, l.t.-Col. K.ll...Sir AV. K. Grant 

Alacdonald, Captain A-Adjutant>General 

Alackay, Capt. Hon. 1).Lonl Alinto 

North, Air. F.Alarquis I.ansdown 

Newton, Lieutenant... .Colonel Freemantle 
Norclitfe, I.t.-Col. .Alaj.-Gen. Sir(.\ Dalbiac 

Nicolls, Lt.-Gen. Sir J.Lord Hill 

Norris, Captain.SirE. llamiltun 

Nutt, Major.... Lt.-Gen. Hon. C. Colville 

Neville, Captain P.I.ord F. Somerset 

Nixon, liieulenant.Sir H. Vivian 

Nicholls, Lieutenant.Sir <7. Nicholis 

Norburv. Karl of.A’^iMOunt Coiiibenncrc 
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Presented hii 

Xonvioh, Dean of..Bishop of London 

SVale, Mr. J.Karl of Krrol 

Noel, Mr. Augnstus.liOrd Birliam 

Ncave, Mr. Win. A.I.ord Ijyttclton 

Ormonde, IMarmiis of...Duke of Wellington 
Oukeley, Sir II. Bart.. Archhp of Caiiterluirv 

Ogdon, Mr.'I he American ]Mini^tcr 

Oukeley, Bov. Fred. .Kev. Sir Oukeley, Bart. 

O’Meagher, Air.Viscount lasiiiore 

Oswalii,Mr. A.Lord Levison 

O’Hiinlon, Air.Viscount Morpeth 

Oiikley, Knsign S....l,t..l>en. Sir E. I-loyd 

Orde, lA.-(ieii.Gen. I.ord Hill 

O’Connell, Lieut, W. B. .Sir. Al. O'Connell 

O’Connell, Lieut, AI.C.ditto 

Oldrey, Coniinunder.Lord .Miiito 

O’Keilly, Lieut. .1.ditto 

Oli|)iinnt, Ciipt.V’i.scount Strulliallun 

Oiichterlony. Lieut -Gen.. Sir ,1. Holiliouse 

Port, Bev. B.■.Mr. W. Patten 

Price, Air. M. P.Dean of 11 cretord 

Pearson. Bev. .1.Lord ^'oley 

Perkin, Bev. I'.D. .Lt.-Geii. Sir .1. Iinlinif 

Palmer. Bev. II.Alnr((uis Cliandos 

i eaiie, J. jun., AI. P.Viscount Morpeth 

Praed, Air. W. T. Earl Kulmouth 

Pearson. Air.Karl Alonntcashel 

Palmer, Air, J.,Jun.by I.ord Gleneig 

Pusey, Air.Karl of Badnor 

Paynler, Air. W..Mu,j.-Gen SirP. Boss 

Pringle, Air. AI.P. I.ord Alonlugue 

Playfair, Alajor. Karl of Leven and Alelville 

Patton, Air. W. M.P.Lord Stanley 

Poinding, Air.Sir W. Gossett 

Pettigrew, Mr. Duke of Hamilton 

Portman, J.ieut. W., B.N.... Lord Portmaii 

Phipps,l,t.-Col., Hon. C.Karl Alulgrave 

Pearl, Commander,I.Duke of Sussex 

Phip|is, Alajor.Alarijuis lainsdowne 

Prettejohn, Cornet.. I.t.-Geii. SirW. Gordon 

Paget. Knsign.Sir E. Pagett 

Powys, Lieut, the lion. B.N.. Lord l.ilford 

Portmaii, Captain.LonI Portman 

Proctor. Lieut. B.Sir W. B. Proctor 

Paget, Gen. Sir K.Gen. L. Hill.G.C.B. 

Prohyn, Captain. G.Lord Gleneig 

Pringle, C\iptain.ditto 

Phiiip.s, Hon. Edmund...Karl of Mulgrave 

Pollen, Sir .lohn Walter.Karl of Eldon 

Peard. Air. .John.Sir W. Kollet, AI.P. 

Palmer. Sir G.Duke of Uutland 

Palmer, Air. G. ALP. .Sir C. B. Vere, Bart. 

Palmer, Bev. Dr.Karl Dighy 

Palmer, Mr. E. 11.Abp. of Canterbury 

Parry, Air. T. G.,..Lieut.-Col. Chattertori 

Quanborough, Lieut-Sir.T. C. Hobhouse 

Bice, Bev. H. AI.Colonel Bice 

Bieketts, Bev. G. 'P.Vice Chancellor 

Baddiger, Air.I.ord Gleneig 

Bainsav,Lieut. AV'. .lit Hon. SirG Alurray 
Bobinsun, Lt.-Col—Gen. Sir AV. Lumbry 

Battenburv, Lieut. B. P-l.ord Valletort 

Busliout, i.ieut.Colonel Cavendish 

Beeve, Colonel.tu-ncral I.ord Hill 

llidge. Captain.Sir AV. K. Grant 

Bov, Bear Admiral Lord ..Sir .1. Beresford 

Baikes, Ensign. K. 'I'.Sir AA'. Houston 

KochforL Lieutenant... Ll.-Col.Chatterton 
Bovs Colonel Sir H.Sir H. Vivian 


Presented hj 

Bound, Air. M.P. ..Air. .lohn Bound, AI.P. 

Bound. Air. .John, M.P.I.ord Baylcigh 

Bothschild, Lionel de... .ALirq. Lansdowne 

Banilolph, Bev. .1. 11.Dean of Chester 

Bussell, Sir B. I'rankland.. Earl of Hchester 
Boss. Air. Horatio.. ..Al.irquis Carmarthen 

Bundle, Air. AI P.A'iscount Khringtun 

Bowc, Be\. .AI.S.Bishop of AA’inchester 

Bice, Bev. II. A.M.ditto 

Shelley, Mr.Earl of Alhemiirle 

Starkic, Mr.the I.ord Chancellor 

Steward, Air. Clias. Edw.Lord Gleneig 

Sails, Count Pane de.Earl of Gosliird 

Sitwell, Sir George.Sir Pred. Stovin 

Sinclair, Sir George.ditto 

Stoiie.streel, Bev. G G..Bisho|) of Lincoln 
Sadler, Bev. .1. H....Earl of t'aiiiperdown 

Si-rope, Air. Poulelt.Mr. P. Thuinjisoii 

Salusbiiry, B'*v. Mr. ..Sir AA\ Curtis, Bart. 

Siiiylhe, Sir E. Bart.Air. B. AI. Bellew 

Stuart, Air. .1- .M.P...Lord ,1. Sluiirt, M.P. 

Seymour, Air. l-’red.SirG. Seymour 

Surtees, Air.Duke of Cleveland 

Stewart, Air. P. M.Duke of ,Soiiiersct 

Scriveii, Air. Serjeant. ..the Lord Ch.iiicellor 

Stylemaii, Air.Lord Sondes 

St. .lohn, Bev. E.laird Bolton 

S-iiiihre,Colonel I).Sir ,1. Ilohlioiise 

Stovell, Mr.ditto 

Stewart, i,t..Col.Sir 11. A’iviaii 

Saville, Lieutenant, 11. B.ditto 

Smith, Lieutenant AI.ditto 

Skinner, Lieutenant.ditto 

Staunton, Mr.ditto 

Sherman, Captain . ... Sir AA'. H. Clinton 
S-iiiders, Mr. B. .I,ieut-Gen. Sir ,1. Nicholls 

Stewart, Air, E.Earl of Galloway 

Schoinherg, Mi.,I.. Bear Admiral Sclioinherg 

Simpson, Liciit—Col.laird Stralliird 

Stopford, Air. AV.laml Moiilague 

Sinclair, Capt. Sir <1. G.laird Gleiieig 

Sleagh, Alaj.-Geii.Lord Comliermere 

Sjiry, Cajitain P...Colonel AA’ingrave, B. H. 

Smith, Air. G. It.Lieut.-Col Maberly 

Stuart, lion. G.Earl of Alorny 

.Stuart, Hon. Lt. A.(i7tli Bt.. Earl of Moray 

Sherborne, Lord.Earl •<!' Albctiiarle 

Stuart, Lord Dudley.Lord.). Stiiait 

Smyth, Sir ,T. Bart....Gen. Lord I.viicducL 

Smyth, Air. Air. 11. W.'Bellew 

Southwell, Air. lal.-laeut.. .Marri. Headford 
Spalding, I)r. Hinton...Bt. lion. Hyde East 

siicplieni, Bev. Dr.('apt. I'ecliell, B.N. 

Sain|isoii, Bev. G. B.Bi.shopof Derry 

Slic-phitrd, Mr., N. A'ork. Americnii Alinister 

Seyiner. .Air. Ker.Earl of Hchester 

Stanford, .1. P., C. C. Cam- A 
bridge, travelling Bachc- ^Alanp Camden 
lor, on going abroad .... j 
Sutherland, Air. AV. ...Maj.-Gen. AInclean 

Sykes, Lit.ut.-Ciil.Sir T. Brishaiie 

Scale, Lieutenant.Colonel Scale, M.P. 

Sheddon, Captain.Duke of St. Alhatia 

Stewart, Cajitain.Colonel D’Oyley 

Strutt, Commander., Ht. Hon. 11. Corry 

Smales, Lieut, and Adj.Alajor Parry 

Scott, Captain...Sir AV. Otway 

Scudamore, Lieut.-Cnl.Vi.scount Eastnor 

.Spnng, Captain .. ..Hon. J.it.-Gen. Stewart 
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Surtees, Coronet.Duke of Cleveland 

Stephenson, Captain.Karl of Ijnierirk 

Stratford, J.icut.... Hon. Col. W. Stratford 

St. .John, Major.Lord Mill 

Stcuart, Captain, W 1).Karl jMulfjruvo 

Sparaliott, Captain K.Lord Minto 

Smart, Captain. ditto 

Summons, Commander. ditto 

Sinclair ditto. ditto 

Steanc, T>icut.-Gcn. ditto 

Stuart Lieut.. ditto 

Turton, Sir T. lit. Hon. Sir O. Ousclcy 

Trollope, Mr. 11.Sir. H. Martin, Bart. 

Thomson, Mr, H.Karl de Gray 

Talt, Cajit. B.N.,.M.ij.-Gen. Sirl), Gilmore 

Towiiley, Maj. .Karl of Albermarle 

Temple, Jfr.'..Ijord Koley 

Truman, I.ieut. .Colonel .I.ickson 

Tomlin.son, Captain.Karl ofCardigan 

Taylor, Colonel. Sir .1. Hohhouse 

'reinplc, Mr.the J.ord Clumecllor 

'rcMiiient, Mr. K., M.P...Sir 11. Peel, Bart. 
Tichhorne, Sir Henry.... .Marquis of Sligo 

Throckmorton, iRfr.Duke of Norfolk 

Talbot, Mr.I.ord I.yttelton 

Treilcroft, Mr.Karl of ShelHeld 

'I’rotter, Mr .I .ord Arden 

Talbot, Mr, jM .Karl of Ilcheslcr 

'I’ighc, Mr.Lord .7. Stuart 

Vosey, Hon. T.Karl of Varborough 

Vizard, IMr. W.Lord Chancelmr 

Vavasour, Mr.Karl deGrcy 

Vane, I.ord Harry.Duke of Cleveland 

Vandellur, Mr. H.Karl of Clare 

Vyse, Col., Hon. Karl of Devon 

Vernett, Lieut. .7. S. du. .Miaj.-Geii Cleiland 

Vaughan, Col.Karl of Sandwieh 

Vigoiireux, Col... lit.-Gen. Sir W. Ponsi nhy 

Veriier, Lt.-Col. Karl of llelHi.st 

Vandeleur, Lt.-Geu. Sir .7...SirW, Clinton 

ITpton, ]Vlr.Viscount Templeton 

Waller, Mr.Karl Hardwieke 

AVceding, Mr..lMaj. (ien.Sir.!. Lushiiigton 

Wehb, Mr. ,1. Hon. W. Pon.sonby 

Winterhottoni, .Mr.... Sir .7. Dyke Aekland 

AVomhu ell, IMr.Karl of Itelfast 

AVhito, Maj.-Gen... I.t.-Gen. Sir .1. Brisbane 

AVard, Mr. H. G.Karl of Slulgrave 

AVestenra, Air. B.Marquis Conyngham 

AVarden, Commander.. Sir Patrick Campbell 
Wiiiehcstor, Major .. 1.it.-Gen. Sir A. Dull* 
AV^alpole, I.l .. ..Mqj -tJen. Sir F. Arulcaster 
AVood,I.l. AV.... I.t.-Gen. Hon. P. Stewart 

AVhite, Cornet.A’^ice Admiral AVhite 

AVoolrycke, Air. General I.ord Hill 

Waldie, Mr.Lord Alinto 

Watts, Captain.ditto 

AVatkins, Colonel ,7.Sir .7. Hobhouse 

AVoolridge, Colonel AA' i u -.r; .• 

AVhitfio/.l, Mr. C. T. S " ' ^ 

Weld, Mr.Lord Stourton 

AA^eUi, Mr. <7ohn.ditto 

VATilUams, Sir .7.H.ll H. Duke of Sussex 

AV eld, IMr. Kilw .Karl of Kitinghani 

Wodchouse, Mr. Kdm.. ..Karl of Aberdeen 
AA’’aldegMve, Karl of... .Dukeof AA'ellington 

AVard, Lord.I.ord Hatherton 

WUli9in9, .SiT J. IL .11.It.11. Duke of Sussex 
AATlsQtl, 11.Sir,!. Colquhoiin, Bart. 


Presented by 

AVood, Mr. G. AV, M.P.f.ord Holland 

AVaddington, Mr., M.P. .Karl of Stradbroke 

AVebber, Mr. (\ 1’.Earl of Mountcashell 

AVrottesley, Mr.Earl of ’i’ankcrville 

AVhite, Air.Sir II. Smyth 

AViicev, lAIr. S. T.... Alarquis of Downsliiro 

AVilliJ, Mr, F.Sir W. Go«sett 

AVilder, llcv. .7. Ale Aluhon.. Lt.Gen. Pigot 

AA'hitiiiorc, llev. Geo.Air. AVhitniore 

AVood, Air. F.Earlde Grey 

Young, Air.Viscount Alelbourne 

A^iung, Air., British Guiana..I.ord Glenelg 
Young, Air. K. K.. .Gen. Sir AV. T. Cairull 
21.—The Queen held a drawing-room, at 
which the following ladies were— 

Presented by 

Acheson, Viscountess... .Countess of Aleath 
Achley, Hon. Alra. II... .C.ountess Denbigh 

Arcedcckne, Aliss.Her Alolhcr 

Anderson, Alias.loidy Cottenham 

Ainsworth, Aliss ..,.. .Hon. Airs. Anneslcy 

Bucclcuch, Duchess.I,ady Alontagu 

Bathurst, I..xd^ II.... Countess Tankerville 

Backhau.se, Miss .lane.Airs. Backhouse 

Balcarrcs, Countess.. Countess Alcxhorough 
Beresford, laidy... Viscountcs.s Trimle.stown 
ilristomc, l.ady Alicia.., A’^isct.ss. Northhnd 

Baker, I.ady Klizaheth.l.ady Tavistock 

Blackett, Lady.Counte.ss Tankerville 

Bnimstoii, Airs.Lady Eustace 

Bailey, Airs.Viscountess Forbes 

Bennett, Mr.s. B.Dow. A'i.sct.ss. Galway 

Bland, Airs. N.Lady Saltouii 

Bolderu, Mrs .Lady Agnes Bullcr 

Baring, Airs. Henry.... A'iscountess Anson 
Barrington, Hon. C. 7 ,, 

B.nington, lion. G. \ ^ Dartmouth 

Itereslord, Aliss Harriet.. ..I.ady Beresford 
lluck! Miss Kinma.. j 

Beresford, Aliss Susan... .Lady A. Beresford 

Burdett, Alis.s.Airs. Otw.ny Cave 

Bourne, Aliss.Her Alother 

Baker, Aliss Louisa.I.ady K. Baker 

Brotherton, Airs. Lady B.irham 

Boyle, Airs. Courtenay. ..Count. Stradbroke 

Brown, Mrs.Airs. Gibson 

Bedingfield, ] Ion. I.ady.. Alarch. Carmarthen 

Burton, Hon. Airs. 11.Counters Fingal 

Bingham. Airs.Lady Bolton 

Bridgenian, Mrs. K.Countess Bradford 

Blair, Airs. H.Alarchioness Tweedale 

Bcbb, Airs.Countess Kinnoul 

Bassett, Airs.Vi.scuuntess Anson 

Bethcll, Airs.Lady Cliilbrd i'on.>tablc 

Brown, Airs, II... I.ady Talbot dc Alnlahide 

Bullock, Airs.Lady BeaiKham]i Proctor 

Bushby, Airs..'.I.ady llodney 

Blount, Aliss Apollonia.. .. Countess Fingal 

Bonham, Ali.ss H.irrict.I.ady G<irvngli 

Bullock, Aliss_Her mother, Airs. Bullock 

Beauchaiu]), Aliss. .l.aiJy Beauchamp Proctor 
Brotherton, Aliss.Ladv Brahain 

Bullock. Miss 11. Al{ 

Baring, Airs. F.Countess Haddington 

Briji^gs, Airs.Lady Barham 
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Presented hy 

IJIaaiuv, Mrs.Countess Shellield 

IJarrmi, Mrs, W.Countess Mulgrave 

lVKliUil])h. Mrs, 11. 31.Lady H, 3Iortyn 

llrvan, Mrs, (J.Countess Slircwsbtiry 

Cigala, Countess of..,Dow. Count, of Clare 

Craven. Countess.Countess Verulam 

Corry, Visetss.. Lady Talbot do la 3[ulahi(le 

Courtenay. I.ady.I.ady Cuttenhani 

Cliarteris, J,ady J. Her mother, Ctss, tVeniyss 

Chantrey, Lady.Countess Leicester 

Cuinining, Lady (1... .Countess Charlemont 
t'ooper, Mrs. Charles I’urton (Countess »le 

(leslin).Ararrhioncss l.ansdowne 

Cloucurry, I.ady.t'ountess Mulgrave 

('ninming, ^li.ss (1... .Countess Churleinont 
Constable, Ladv t’liftbrd. .Counto.ss I’owlelt 

(^atur, Lady Loui.sa.... lion. I.ady I.uinley 

Cathcart, I.ady (I.Countess 3Iuuslield 

Coote, Lady.Countess Cliarh'inont 

Caldwell, Lady.Lady (leorge 31urray 

Cloiibrock, Laily.I.ady Kuston 

Cooper. Lady..3lrs. (iraiil of Moiieyiuu,,k 

Cole, Lady Frances.Lady llowden 

Crolt, Lady.Coimtc.ss llalearres 

Clietwynd,' I.ady.Countess Lichfield 

Cocks, J.adv .Margaret.t'ountess Somers 

Coventry, flon. 3Ir». 3V... .I.ady A. Cotton 

t'ockbiirii, lion, l.aily.Lady Lyttelton 

Colville, Mrs. Henry.. 31 r.s. Chandos Leigh 

C'lay, 31rs. 3Iarchioiiess I.ausdowiie 

Conyers, 31 rs.Lady Wroltesley 

Chatterton, 3Irs.Countess Ilandon 

Coul.son, 3Irs.Lady 31onllort 

Caldwell, Mrs.Countess Cliarlenuint 

Congreve, lion, 3Irs.Lady Clonbrock 

thirrie, Hon. 3frs. Itaikes... Lady I’orlman 
ChrUtie, Miss .Mary 31 
Christie, Miss Frances. 

Cator, 31 iss Fnima. 

Coote, 3Iiss. 


■ ^ l..uly Christie 

_I<ady Hamilton 

Countess Claremont 

.Lady Moil tort 

.Lady 'I'hercsa Digby 

I.adv Frances Cole 


Coulson, .Miss. 

Corbel, 31 iss. 

Cole, 3Iiss.I 

Cole, 3Iiss Louisa, i 
Chichester, 3Iis».... r.ady Clifford Constable 

Currie, 3Iiss.31rs. 3Ioorc Halsey 

Cidmore, .Mrs. (leorge ....j | 

Colmore, 3Iis8 C. CJregoe.. J ^ ^ 

Clayton, 31iss. J.ady llundicsham 

Cator, 3Iiss.I.ady Hamilton 

Crawford, 3liss. Her mother 

Caldwell, 3(i.ss.Lady de Saumare;; 

Colborne, 3frs, Ridley..Countess Albemarle 
Caldwell, 31 iss Louisa... Lady dc Sautnarez 

Crampton, 3Ir3.Viscountess 31ulgravc 

Conyers. Sli.ss. Her mother 

C..tton, 3Iiss Su^nnah ) 

Cotton, 3Iiss Anne 31. ) 

Clementson, 3Iiss.3Ir,s. Clemcntson 

Cary, 3Irs. S,. Her mother. Lady lledingfield 

Crawford, 31rs.loidv John Russell 

Corbel, 31rs.Lady Theresa Digby 

Campbell, 3Irs. Lady (lordon Cummins 

Clemdntson, 3Irs.Hon. 3frH. W Noel 

Chaplin, 3Irs.Ladv W. Powlett 

Christmas, 3Ir8 . ..Lady Franlcland Russell 
Doyle, 3Iis8 Sylvia .. .Countess ofKinnaird 


Presenteil hy 

Davenport, 3ri.ss.Hon. Mrs. Duiulas 

Drummond, .Mi.ss.. .. .Mr.s..IoIm Drummond 

Daly, 31 iss. her mother, Mrs. Duly 

Daly, Bli.ss Rosa.31 vs. Duly 

D.ivies, Mrs. Frances.. Countess ofSheliierd 
Dalryiuple, 3Irs. E.... Duehess of Somerset 

Daly, .3Irs. Countess of 31eath 

Driimmond, 3Irs. .1.Countess of Kuston 

D.ivies, 3Irs.Lady IVilloughby d’F.resby 

Drewe, Mrs.I,udv Frances Clinton 

Duff. Hon. Lady... Blarcfiioness Camarthen 

Dukintield, Lady.Mrs. Spencer 

Duff, .Miss.laidy Duff 

Duff, .Miss.I. \V.Hon. Lady Duff 

Darnley. Countess.Lady Riirhnni 

D.irlnioutb, Countess.., Countess Miilgruve 

Davison, Lady. Lady (^>111111 

Dunlop, Ladv ilaniet... Viscountess ,\nson 

Delafield, Lidy Cecil.Lady T. .S. Rice 

Douglas, lion. Mrs.Lady Fortiiian 

Du’k.son, 3Ii.ss.Iulia. Lady tJ. Murray 

Dingwall, Mrs. 1).. Her motlier, Laily llridf^ 
Duiidas, Mon. Mrs...Marchioness LaiiMlowne 

Druniniond, .Mrs. H-L.idy .Maryborough 

Da.sbwood, Mrs.3Ir.s. It'roadwood 

Essex, I'ountess.Blarcliioness Tavistock 

Edmoiistone, Hon. Lady.. Lady F. Hot ham 

Kdward, .Mi.ss .lane.Ladv Hamilton 

Kdiiionstone, Miss A.Lady Ldmonstonc 

Eustace, Miss .Alieia. Lady Eu.staee 

Edwards, .Airs.Hou. 3Irs. Eyre 

Elwes, Mrs. Charles Carey... Laily Worsley 

I'iatoii, 3Ii.ss. Lady Aiigley 

Edwards, .Miss.Lady Hamilton 

Elwes, Mr. Chas. Carey.Lady AV'orsley 

Forester, 31i,s.Lady Anson 

I'rankland, Mi.ss. ..liudy Fraiikhiiid Rus.sell 

Fenwick, Miss.I.ady I'ortmun 

Fanpiar, Miss.Lady 3Inlgravu 

Freemantle, .Miss Cecilia.. I.u(iy Fit/.gerald 

Ferrand, Mrs. W.Duchess of Hamilton 

Fairfax, 31 rs. Charles..Lady Stoiirlou 

Fiti^gerald, .Mrs.Countess of Fiiigal 

F'reciiiaii, Miss M'.. 3Irs. AViJlianis Freeman 

Farnliain, 3Iiss Eiixa_Lady Louisa Fide 

Fox, Ii.idy Caroline Lane....I.ady 1‘ortman 
Fitzliarris, Visetss.... Countess 'rankervillc 

Forbes, I.ady Louisa.('ountess AVeniyss 

Fil/cgerald, Lilly.Countess .Shrewsbury 

I’letcher, L.idy Charlotte. .Countess AVeiiiyss 

Fraser, I.ady.Countess .Meath 

Fane, 31 iss Louisa. 3Irs. Chaplin 

Fraser, Hon. .Miss.Lady Saltoun 

I'aiie, Mrs. Cecil.Lady W. Powlett 

Folliutt, Mrs.3lrs. Shippard 

Foley, Mrs. .Tohii.Lady I^ttclton 

Fenwick, .Mr.s.Lady Portinan 

Freeman, 3Irs. W.Lady C. Pcchell 

Ferrand, 31rs. W.... . Duchess of Hamilton 

Fairfax, .Mrs. ('hwlcs.Lady Stourton 

Fitzgerald 3Irs.Countess I'ingul 

Galw.iy, Vi.scountess. .Dow. Visetss. (»alwny 
Gordon,I.ady Frances. .DuchcssidTIannlton 
Gore, Hon. Mi-.s.. ..Hon. Lady lledingfield 

Gorvugh, I.ady.Countess 31ulgrave 

Groby, l.ady Cirey of..., ('ountess Weniyss 

Gerard, I.ady.. Ciftintess IJchfield 

Graham, Lady Caroline... I^ady Lucy Clive 
Grieve, Hon. Bfn. .Hon. Lady R. Cockerell 
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Cieranl, Mrs..I ,aily (ierard 

Gossett, Mrs. Alien.1 ady Ciussett 

Gordon, Mrs.Mrs. Gr.int 

Gillum, Mrs.Countess 'I'ankervillo 

Garland,Miss.... Her mother, Mr.s. Gurlaml 

Grant, Miss.. .lady Gardner 

Glynne, Miss.Countess Meath 

Glynne, Miss Mary.Ditto 

Goddard, Miss.lady Shelley 

Grcathced, Mrs.TIon. Airs, Ay re 

Gordon. Airs.laily Orde 

Gore, Airs. Ormsby.. Countess Alexborou^h 

Gibson, Airs.lady Winnington 

Goodlake, AIr.s.lady Kli/.abetli Baker 

Grant, Airs.Duchess of Somerset 

Guthrie, Miss.Airs. Banncrman 

Gent, Alis.s... Lady llcndleshniii 

Garland, Airs.. lady Talbot de la Malahidu 
Grcville, Hon. Airs.,*... Countess Alanstield 


Hamilton, Airs. H., on herl Duche.ss ol' 
return from South America, J Hamilton. 
Iloverdun, Aliss.Airs. Howden 

Hawkes, Miss.'LadyAnne Cdvo 

Ilawke.s, Ali.ss A.Lady Lucy Clive 

Halford, Airs.Countess d’I’onthicu 

Ilanmer, Lady.Countc.ss of Lichfield 

llay, Lady .James,..AIarchioness'rweedale 

Handley, lion. Airs.I,.idy Wor.sley 

Hawkins, Airs.i 

Hawkins, Alis.s.JCountess Albemarle 

Hawkins Aliss C.) 

Hawker, Aliss.lady Rodney 

Heatlicote, Hon. Airs.. .ladv W. IVKrcsby 
llalfoimd, Airs. Douf^las.... l,ady E. Drake 

Halo, Alis.s.Hon. Mi.ss Berkeley I’a^e 

Hay, I.ady I.ouisa.. A 

Hay, I.ady Charlotte J- Alarch. Tweedalc 

Hay, Lady Kli/abeth 3 

How.ird, lady.A'iscountess Anson 

Her.scbel, I/idv -Lady A. Alaria Donkin 

Hill, Lady Alarciis.Lady Maryborough 

Hill, Lady.Counle.ss of Bradford 

Heneage,’ Airs.I,ady Worsley 

Harlaiid, Airs.Airs. Vansittart 


Alarch. Tweedalc 


Halsey, Alns. Moore.March. Tavistock 

Ilalsev, Aliss.Airs. Alooro Halsev 

H owa'rd. Airs. G.A'^iseountess Andover 

Hawker, Airs. Sophia.Lady Rodney 

Hay, Ali.ss..her mother Lady Alontgumery 

Hawkins, Airs. Eliz.Counts. Albemarle 

Holfoni, Aliss.Dow. ladyClitiurd 

Hail, Aliss.Lady Cotton Sheppard 

Herries, Aliss Alaria... .'... .Miss Herries 
lichester, Dow. Countess.. Alarch. Lansdown 

Isted, Airs.l.ady lalford 

Inglis, Aliss Arabella...Lady Oranmore 

Iiiglis, Aliss.Lady Oranmore 

Inglis, Airs.liOdv Oranmore 

Inglis, Aliss Elizabeth.Lady Oranmore 

Irby, Hon. Frederica....Hon. Mrs. Kenyon 

Irby, Hoii. Cecilia.lion. Airs. Kenyon 

Irby, Hon. F.mily.Hon. Airs. Kenyon 

.loy. Airs, .loy....... Alarch. of Lansdownc 

.Tont%, Aliss 'Anne.I.ady Bsirham 

.lervoise. Airs.Lady Bolton 

Jones, Aflss Thewitt.latdy Dormer 


Presented by 

Kelly, Airs. Fitzroy.Mrs. Fitzgerald 

Keppel, Wm. Mrs. ..Countess of Albemarle 

Knox, Hon. Miss.Visets. Northland 

Kerr, Lady Henry.Duches.s Buccleugh 

Kcble, Mi.ss.Airs Taylor 

King, Lady.liady George Alurray 

Kenyon, lion. Airs. T...Hon Airs. Kenyon 

Kaye, Mrs.Lady .Tames Stuart 

King, Airs. Bolton.Countess Foulett 

Kerr, Airs.Duchess of Buccleugh 

Knight, Aliss.Countess I'oulctt 

Kerr, Aliss Agnes.Airs. Kerr 

Kerr, Aliss Afary. ibid 

Kenyon, Aliss Emma....Hon. Airs. Kenyon 
Long, Aliss Emma ■. Counts, of Portsmouth 
LciiKster, Duchess of... ..March. ofTavistock 
Listowel, Countess of.. .Countess Afulgravc 
Lefroy, the Hon. Airs.. .Viscountess Forbes 
Latouebe, the Hon. Airs.. Countess of Meath 
Lyttelton, Hon, Caroline.. .Lady Lyttelton 

liovnt. Lady.Hon. l.u(iy Bcdingfehl 

Lcgge, I.ady Anne.I.ady Harriet Paget 

Lambert, Lady II.Hon. Airs. Kenyon 

Leggc, Lady Alary.I.ady H. Paget 

Laniitert, I.a'ly H..IIoii. Airs. Kenyon 

Laml)ert, Ladv Alicia.ibid 

Llewellyn, Airs.Airs. Tudor 

i.evett, Airs.Viscountess Anson 

Lindsay, Airs. J.Countess of Balcarres 

I.onsada, Airs. .T. B.Lady C. Constable 

l.owth, Mrs.Lady Rodney 

Lee, Mrs. Cliandos.Lady Nugent 

l.cigh. Airs. Bouglitun .. .Countess Denbigh 

I. ewis, Airs.Hon. Airs. \'’aiisittart 

Lock, Alt. W.Airs. Aleynell 

Long, Airs. William.I.ady I.yttelton 

Lowndes, .Mrs. of Barrington, was present, 
l.loyd, Afiss..her mother I.ady, Trimlestown 
Leigh, Ali.ss.Mrs. Boughlon I.eigh 

J. eigh, Ali'S Grace Boughtoii.ibid 

I.egard, Aliss C.Airs. Bnbt. Alexander 

I.atouchc, Miss Char...Hon. Airs. Latoiielie 
Locke, Aliss.Airs. .lervoise 


Lovett, Ali.ss.Airs. Lovett 

l.owth, Aliss Sophy.Airs. Ijowtli 

Alountcashell, Countess of.Vises. Forties 

Alanners, l.ady Adcli/.a. ...Rurch. Tavistock 

Alolforl, Countess Edward de.ihifi 

Alunstcr, Countess of. .Counte>s Shrewsbury 
Alurant, I.ady Caroline. ...Countess Rosslyii 

Alontgomery, Lady.March. Wellc-sley 

Alostyn, I.ady IT.March- of Landsowne 

Alansel, I.ady.Hon. All's. Denman 

Alonson, Lady.Countess of Clarendon 

Alackenzie, I.ady Muir.. .Countess Kinnoul 

Aloreton, Lady.Countess of Lichfield 

Aloore, Lady .fane ..Countess Alountcashell 
Alaxse, I.adv Caroline. Countess Euston 

Alaxwell, Miss H. H.. Duchess of Somerset 
Aliddleton, Airs. C..Dow. Lady Bed ingfield 

Miixwell, Airs. Constable_Lady Howden 

Alorgan, Mrs.Ladv Rodney 

Alildmay, Airs. H-Cuunte.ss Haddington 

Alustcrs, .Mrs. .T...Lady Catherine Stewart 

Alartin, Airs. Pitne>.Lady Alice Peel 

Aleynell, Airs.Airs. AVaymouth 

Allies, Mrs. William.Lady Allies 

Allies, Airs.I.ady George'Alurray 

Manley, .Mrs...I.ady I.ouisa Pole 
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Presented by 

JMartyn, Mrs. M_IVlrs. Hall, of IJanover 

Milford, Mrs. ()..Lady Marj^ret M'alpole 
Murray, Mrs. Janies A...-Lady Cl. Murray 

Munkiuiid, Mrs.C'uuntess Nelsuii 

Miles, Miss.Mrs. Allies 

AIoss, Miss.Duchess of Hamilton 

Alichell, Atiss.laidy Helhavcii 

Alontaj^uc, Hon- Aliss J....Lady Alonta^ue 

Alonta^ue, Aliss Jane.iliid 

Alontoomery, Ijady.Al.irch. AV'clleslev 

-Montgomery, Miss.Lady Alontgoniery 

Montague, Ali^s Isabella -...ibiil 

Murrav', Hun. Airs.laidy Alontgonicry 

Alaiisficld, Miss.Airs. Mansiiolil 

Alartin, Aliss.Airs. V'raiieis Davies 

Alackay, Aliss C.Countess lluiilingdon 

Noel, lion. Airs. W.Lady U.irliain 

Norbury, Counts, of. .C'ouiits. oft'liarlemoiit 
Northland, Viscts.. C’ountoss ofMexborniigli 

Norton, lion. Al. K.Lady (•r.intley 

Nieholls, Lady.Lady (leorge Alurray 

Nugent, Lady_Man-liiuness of 'I’avi'loek 

Newman, Miss t?.Duchess of Somerset 

Newnian, Aliss Caroline.ibid 

Newman. Aliss.ibid 

Neville, Aliss.Airs. Itroardlicad 

Neville, Aliss I'aiiny. ..Countess D.irtnioiilli 

Nieholls, Miss Alary.Lady Nieholls 

Nicolls, Aliss Sophia.ibiil 

Onglby, l.ady.Lady Charlotte 'falhot 

Ongley, Aliss.Lady Ongley 

Otway, l,.ady.Alarch. of Queon.'duirv 

Orde,*Iaidy.Coutitess of I’lymouth 

Otway, Aliss Letitia.Lady Otway 

Orde’.Mrs John.Ladv Holton 

Orde, Aliss Al.Airs. .lohii Ordo 

O’Connell, Airs. J.Countess of Fingal 

Otway, Aliss Augusta.Lady Otway 

I’lircell, Airs.Countess of Fingal 

Port.il, Airs.Airs. ,101111 Dniminond 

I'hillips, Airs.Chnuitoss of Lichfield 

I’enefatlier, Airs. AJajor.Airs. (J. Kvans 

IVchell, Lady CL ..Countess of Haddington 

Lower, AIi.s.s’Kllen.Countess of Fingal 

Faulct, Ladv Charles.Lady llowiUm 

Powlelt, Lady William.. Lady Aniie Heckett 

I’oleworth, Lady.t'ounte.ss of Denbigh 

Pearson, Aliss.Countess Alountcashell 

Paget, Aliss Frances...Ld^jly Harriet i’aget 
Pearson, Aliss E..Countess of Alountcashell 

Portal, Aliss.Airs. Portal 

Philliinore, Aliss.Alr.s. J. Phillim,ire 


Phillimore, Ali'S Alary.ibid 

Peel, AIUs.l^ady Peel 

Phipps, Hon. Airs.Countess Alulgravc 

Pullen, Lady.Countess of Craven 

Payne, Lady.(hnintess Alaxa 

Paget, Lady Harriet. ..Counie.ss Dartmouth 

Palmer, l,ady.Dow. Lady De CMitford 

Plunket, Hoh. Louisa..Lady Oranmore 

Plunkett, Hon. J.I,ady Oranmore 

I’etre, Hon. Isabella.Lady Petre 

Phipps, Hon. Airs...Dow. Count. Afulgrave 

Pitman, Airs.laidy Cottenhani 

Petre, Airs. Henry.Lady Trimlestown 

Phillimore, Airs, j.Lady Cottenham 

Peard, Mrs. John.Lady Follet 

Pearson, Airs.Countess of Alountcashell 

Pugh, Airs.I.«dy Lucy Clive 


Presented by 

Hose, Aliss.C’ountess of Sheltield 

Itolleston, Aliss.Airs, llolieston 

nice, Hun. Katherine.... Isidy Elia. Dultnn 

nice, .Miss Caroline.ibid 

Hose, l.ady.Countess of Shetiield 

Itodney, Lady.I.ady Holton 

Itus.sell, Lady Friinkland. .I>ady (1. .Murray 
Itavensworth, Lady..Countess of Afulgrave 

Hodd, I,ad.v.Lady Lyttelton 

Itiissell, Airs. 1). AVatts.. Dow. laidy Sitwell 

Kennie, Alrs.1 .udy Heiniie 

Koth.schild, Airs. L. de..Itaroness Uolhschild 
llusliout,Hon.Airs.. lion. Lady 11. Cockerell 
llamsden, Hon. .Mrs.. March, of Tavistock 
nice, lion. Maria...Lady Kli/.ubetli Dutton 

l{amsden, Lady..’_Lady lluwden 

Itamsdes, Miss.ibid 

U.imsden, Miss C.Alarch. of Tavistik'k 

nolleston, -Mrs.Lady Cotleii Sheppard 

Itoche, Airs.Lady .lames llay 

I{(■allu 1 g, Airs. Packi*.Lady Cottenham 

Scott, Lady 11. .M...Duchess of Hiiccleugh 
.Strachan, .Sli.ss.. Lady Strachan, Aliiro. Salsa 

.Southwel, Viscountess.('ounte.ss Fingall 

Strachan, Lady Marij.Countess LudoU 

Scott, Lady .Montagu... Duchess Huccleiigh 

Sdtoini, Lady.ibid 

Stanley, Lady Al.issey. Countess Mtilgrave 
St. .lohn, Mik Edward...Lady Louisa Poll* 
.Shirk'v, Mrs.INnuiless of Hradford 


Stopford, Mrs.Ladv Lilford 

Shepherd, .Mrs.. Lady Talbot de iAlahdiide 

Sbijipard, .Mrs.Countess of lliintingdnn 

Scudainuro, Mrs.Lady Lyttelton 

Stewart, Mrs. Edward.Lady K. Stewart 

Selby, Aludaine.. ..Counte.ss of Charlemont 
Stansiield. Airs I'oinpton... .Ladv Portman 
Sliedden, Airs. L..Ut. lion. Lady Aruiulel 

.Shell, Airs. Laloi.Countess of Fingall 

Stonor, Airs.Lady Dormer 

Smith, Airs. Loraine.Alarch. Tavistock 

.Smith, .Mrs. (L Jl.Lady llowdeii 

Sheppard, Lady l'....C<»unle.ss .Shrewsbury 

.Silwell, Lady.Lady Waterpark 

Sitwell, Dow. J/idy. ..Lady T.'Spring Itice 
Southwell, lion. P... Viscountes.s .Soiithwell 

.Soiitiiwell, Alalilda.ibid 

SiTiylhe, Lady .Countess of Finga 

Stournton, Lady.ibid 

.S<olt, Hon. Airs.L.idv Poleworth 

.Shippard Aliss. Countess llunlingdoii 

.Shipiiard, .Sandi.ibid 

Shirley, Alias Sarah.. .Countess llniitiiigdon 

Stacy, Ali.ss.Hon. I.ady llediiiglield 

St. .lohii. Miss.Airs. St. .Tulin 

Smith, .Miss.‘Countess of Huntingdon 

Snivtiie. Aliss.Lady Sniythe 

Selhy, Aliss.I,ady Christie 

.Stopford, .Miss.Lady Lilford 

Smith, Miss Alicia.Ijady jk-resford 

Shirley, Aliss Louira.Airs. Shirley 

Skinner, Mr..Viscountess .Soiilliwcll 

Talbot, lion. Fanny (tahriellc, Chanoinessc 
dll Chapitre lloyal I'e St. Ann de Mu. 
nich, and It.irnness of Austria«...ljady 
Talbot de Malahidc. 

Tierney, Mi.ss.I^ady Wheatley 

Tierney, Al iss M.Ditto 

'rweeduale, March.Duchess Bucclcuch 
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[COUBT JIAtt. &c 


Presented hy 

Turner lion. Jjady. ..lion. Mrs. Vansiitart 
Tiuhe, Lady I.ouisa.... Lady James Stuart 
Talbot, Lady C..]\Iarchioiicss Laiisdowiie 

Tiehborne, Lady. ijady (lerard 

Tichbornc, Aliss..Lady I’ichborne 

Trinilestown, laidy.Lady Kustaec 

Talbot, Miss Jane.Countess Haddington 

Thompson, Miss.Mrs. Shippard 

Talbot, Miss.Countess of Haddington 

Tuttenhani, Mrs. I.oltus.Mrs. Challoner 

Throckmorton, Mrs.Lady Lansduwne 

'L'wisleton, Mrs. Chas.l.ady (iardner 

Tudor, Mrs. (1.I^ady Colton Sheppard 

Vandelciir, iMiss.Lady .lames Ilay 

Vaughan, Mrs.T\Irs. Masters 

Vansittart, Miss Teresa.. 1 Ion. I.ady Turner 

V^iux, Lady.Hon. Mrs. Vansittart 

Weniyss, Countess.Duchess lluccleucli 

Wellesley, IMarch.March. Carniartlien 

VV'^arwick, Countess.Countess Denbigh 

AV^^rd, Lady.Jlarchione.ss Wellesley 

Ward, Hon. Miss.Ditto 

Winnington, l.ady.T.ady 11. Cockerell 

Wood, Lady.Lady Muskerry 

W.aterpark, Dowager Lady.. .. Visit. Anson 
Waldegravc, l.ady L... Dow. Lady Clinton 
AVrottesh'y, l.ady.. - Countess'J’ankervillc 
WaUrpark. Lady.... Dow. I.aily AVaterjiark 

Williams, Mrs. Addams.Lady C. Ciuest 

Wrigliton, lion. Aliss... Hon. JMrs. Kenyon 

Wel)ster, Mrs.Marchioness Tavistock 

AVIietlmni, Miss.Hon. Mrs. W. Noel 

Williams, Mrs. Peers.I..idy Campbell 

Wostcrii, ^Irs. Burch.Lady llodncy 

Western, Miss. ibid 

Weld, Mrs. Samuel... .Countess of Fingal 

Webster, Aliss.I.ady Vivian 

Walker, Miss.Duchess of Buccleugli 

Wrolteslev, Mi.>s.Lady Wrotteslev 

Wall, Mis's...Mrs. Wall 

Winnington, ISliss-l.ady IMaryborougli 

Wood, 11 on.Mrs--l.ady Beauchamp Proctor 
Wrottesley, Miss Mary...Lady Wroitesley 

West, Mrs. Frederick.Lady Porlnian 

AVoulfe, Mrs.Lady Cloncurry 

Waller, JMrs.I.ady Eli/. Dutton 

Wilkin.s, Mrs.Hon. Lady ('olbura 

White, Mrs. J.Viscountess Maynard 

Wall, ^Irs.I.ady de Saunuirc/ 

Wylii, Mrs.. her sister, Mrs. lloldero 

Welley, Mrs.I.ady Howard 

AVright, IMiss Smith.Dow. I.ady Sitwell 

AVood, Miss Francis.. .l.ady Caroline AVood 
AValpole, Miss Sophia.... 1.ady M. AA'alpulc 

AVillis, Mrs. Frederick.I.ady Cossett 

AVrightson, Mrs. Baltic....Lady C. Fitzroy 
Yates. Mrs. Ashton.Lady Trinilestown 

2-Jnd...-Thu Queen held a* Court at the 
New Palace. 

The Duchess de Palmclla, Portuguese Am¬ 
bassadress, had <m audience of Her Majesty. 
Several Embassadors also delivered their 
credentials, and presented the members of 
their Embassies. 

The Marshal Duke of Dalmatia, Ambas¬ 
sador Extraordinary from the King of the 
French, came in state with his suite, in three 
carriages to the Palace, and had an audience 
of the Queen, to deliver his credentials. 

*■ 


GUESTS AT IIEll MAJESTV’S TABLE. 

The Earl of Uxbridge, .June 5. 

Viscount Melbourne, .Tune 1, 5. 

Lord I.yttleton, June .A 
Hon. Col. Cavendish, .Tune I, 5, 7,1^* 
Austrian Ambassador, .Tunc 7 
Prince Nicholas Esterha/y, June 7- 
Count Nicholas Esterhn/y, .Tune 7- 
('ount and Countc.ss Chorinski, .June 7- 
Count and Countess Creppi, Juno 7- 
J)ukc .and Duchess of Leinster, Jiuio 7- 
Earl of liiverpool, June 7- 
I.ady l.ouisa .Tenkinson, .June 7- 
Earl and Countess Cowper, June 7. 

Ijord and Lady Ashley. June 7. 

T.ady Fanny Cowper, June 7- 
Duke of Argyle, .June 7- 
Earl of Belf.ist, .Tunc 3, 7* 

Earl of Mulgrave, .June 3, 8, 11. 

Earl of Ilchestcr, June 8. 

Viscountess Keith, .Tune 8. 

(A)unt de bMahaiit, June 8. 

Hon. Miss Uphinstone, June 8. 

Lord AVillougiiby de Eresby, .June 8. 

I.ady AVillougiiby d’Eresby, .Juno 8. 
T.ord.Borringdon, .June 8. 

Lord Portman, .Tune 8. 

Lady Portm.m, .lune 8. 

Earl Surrey, June 8. 

Sir William Houstoiin. .Tunc 8. 

H. 11.H. 'I'he Ducliess ofCiloiiccslcr, June 11 
Duke of IMcliniond, .Tunc 11. 

Duclic.ss of JMchmond, .Tunc 11. 
l,ndy Caroline Cordon Lennox, .June 11. 
Duk’e of ('■ ration, Juno 11. 
l.ady i.aura Fit/roy, June 11. 

Duke of Argyll, June 11. 

Alanpiis t^myngbam, .Tunc 3, II. 

Earl of Albemarle, .June 11. 

Countess of Albemarle, June II. 
l.ord lilenclg, June 1. 

Viscount Falkland, June 1. 

A'iscountess Falkland, June 1. 

Maripiis of AVe.stiiiiiister, June .3. 

Earl and ('ountcss de I.awarr, June 3. 

Lady Eli/nbetli AVist, .June 3. 

Viscount Palmerston, .June 3. 
l.ord and Lady John llussell, Jr.no 3. 

Hon. Mr. Brand, .Tune 15. 

The foUmnng acampanied her Mnjesty in her 
rides and drives, and those n.arked(*) attended 
her Majesty to the Theatre. 

I. ady Portman, June 7. 

Hon. Miss Cavendish, .Tunc 7- 
Lady 'I’lieresa Digby. Juno 7, 'J.* 

Miss Quentin, .Tune 7- 

Earl of Uxbridge, June ?■ 

Hon. Col. Cavendish, June 7> 

Sir I’>ederick Stovin, June 7, !*■* 

Col, AVerayss, Juhe 7, 8." 
l.ord Altrcd Paget, June 7- 
Countess Mulgrave, May 30, .June 9,* 9, 1^. 
Hon. Miss Paget, .June 9,* !). 

Marquis Convngham, June 9.* 

Lord Silford June 9«* 

Hon. Charles Murray, June 9." 

Hon. Miss Pitt, 18. 

Baroness Lehzen, June 18. 
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CORONATIANA, &c. 


THE REGAJJA. 


After the Crown, which is destined to 
adorn the fair brow of our youthful sove¬ 
reign, had been examined and approved of 
by her Majesty, it was lirst exhibited on 
the 20th of June by the nianufacturers, 
Messrs. Rundell ancl Hridge, to a large 
party of their friends, and the nobility and 
gentry especially invited. In design it is 
very elegant and exceedingly eo-tlv—pos¬ 
sessing much more of the former cbaracter 
than that of the larger and more massive 
shaped crown of (Jeorge IV., which, to- 
gether with the whole of the coronation 
Regalia, were depicted by us in the Lady’s 
Magazine for December, 1S31, and a lull 
description given of them. ’I’he same were 
used by his late Majesty William IV. 'J’he 
former crown, since broken up, weighed 
upwards of seven pounds, and was besides 
much too large and heavy for the head of 
her present Majesty. The new crown 
weighs little more than three pounds. It is 
composed of hoops of highly wrought silver, 
enelosing a cap of deep purple velvet j the 
hoops arc entirely encrusted with precious 
stones, surmounted with a ball, covered 
with small diamonds, and surmounted by a 
Maltese cross of brilliants. The cross has 
in its centre a splendid sapphire; the rim of 
the crown is clustered with brilliants, and 
ornamented with tleur dc lis and Maltese 
crosses, equally rich. In the* front of the 
Alaltesc cross, which is in front of the 
crown, is the enormous heart-shaped ruby, 
once worn by the chivalrous Ktiward the 
Black Prince, but now, through the lapse of 
ages, destined to shine as the “ peculiar 
gem" above the brow of our ‘ Virgin Queen 
of the Isles.' Beneath this, in the circular 
rim. is an immense oblong sapphire. It is 
decked w'ith many other jewels of price— 
emeralds, rubies, and sapphires, and several 
small clusters of drop pearls. The lower 
part of the crown is surmounted with er¬ 
mine. It is upon the whole a most dazzling, 
but ta.steful crown ; and its structure, as 
well as the disposition of the coloured gems 
adorning it, is worthy of the long established 
reputation of the establishment to which its 
design and fabrication have been entrusted, 
and the taste by which it was directed. We 
have heard that Her Maje.sty has expressed 
herself highly satisfied with it. The coro¬ 
nets of the different members of the Royal 
Family with those of high official person¬ 
ages were also grouped round; though very 
chaste and costly, they are of course very 
inferior in point of brilliance and magni- 
H—VOL. XIII.— ^JULV, 1838. 


ficence to the imperial diadem, though by 
no means less so in point of taste ; the uni- 
piillii, the .spoon, the offeiing, n wedge of 
pure goUl, &e., mid the sceptre used in the 
ceremony, as well indeed asevery thing, in¬ 
cluding baton.s, sword.s of state, &c., were 
in the several cuse.s, niid visible to the 
public. 


By the Karl Miirslial’s orders ;— 

All peiMiiis Iiaiim; admission to the choir 
of WestiiiiiistiT .Miliey, not being IVi'|-.s, 
are to appe.ir in the full Court dre.ss, uiii- 
forni or regimental, nml knights of the re- 
speetive oideis in llieir eollai-'. 

J.iulies, having IVci's tickets, to appear in 
Court div-.se>., witlunil feathers, lappets or 
trains ; the gentlemen in uiuforni or full 
die-.s. 

No person present at the .sulemnity of 
the Coiinialioii to iqipear in inourning. 

Xo poison to he permitted to piusS into 
Westminster Ahhey except hy prodiu'tioii of 
a ticket, and under his seal; or to walk in 
the proeessioii, unless his mime or ofliee he 
mentioned in the ceremonial. 

The entrances of Westminster Ahhey will 
be opened at live o’clock in the moining. 

At the same lionr all the gatc.s of Hyde 
I’ark will he ojiened foi eariiages. 

'I'lie gates of St. James's i’aik (except 
.Storey’s (late) will lie closed against all 
carnages lint those helonuing to ILt Ma¬ 
jesty and tile Royal 1^11101)’, until after the 
return of Her .Majesty to the l‘alaee. 

Her .Majesty will proceed in slate from the 
Xew Palace, up ('oiistiliitiun Hill, through 
Piccadilly, down St. Jaines’.s-strei-t, along 
Pall •Mall, Cockspiir-slreer, Clmiiiig-cross, 
AVIiitehall, Parliament-street, the Broad 
Saiirtuary, to the West entiance of West¬ 
minster Abbey, and will reluiii hy the same 
line. 

The procession will leave the New Palace 
at ten o'clock, piecisely. 

The route will be k-ejit exclusively for the 
free passage of Her Majesty, and the royal 
proccssifin, fioin the hour of half-past nine 
in the morning, till r Her Majesty's le- 
turu to the Palace. 

The cariiagea of Ambassadors and Fo- 
reign Ministers, proceeding to join the royal 
procession at the New Palace, will be per¬ 
mitted to pass all the barriers; they will 
enter St. James’s Park, through the Horse 
Guards, and proceed along the centre Mall, 
facing the triumphant arch in front of the 
Palaces, and will there receive instructions 
from persons especially appointed for the 
purpose. 
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Coronation Regulations. 


^CUURT MAG. &c. 


FinsT Route—to the West Entrance 
OP Westminster Aurry, 

The carriages of persons who have tickets 
for tlic West entrance, will proceed by CJros- 
vcnor-placc, keeping along the Western side 
(taking care to avoid all interference with 
the royal carriages), along Grosvenor-placc, 
Arabella-row, Wards-row, down James- 
street, York-street, Kroadway,Tothill-street, 
and set down at the West entrance of the 
Abbey, with the horses' heads towards 
Dean’s.yard, and return by the same route 
by which they came. 

Persons with tickets for the orchestra, 
to be admitted at the Cloister entrance 
from Dean's-yard, will proceed by this route, 
and set down at the entrance in Dean’s- 
yard. 

Persons with tickets for the galleries in 
tlic South aisle of the nave, to be admitted 
at the South nave entrance in the Cloisters, 
will also proceeed by this route. 

Persons going this route (with the excep¬ 
tion of peers and peeresses) cannot be ad¬ 
mitted into the Abbey after nine o’clock in 
the morning, and the barrier at the end of 
Tothill-strcet will be closed from nine oclock, 
till after the ceremony is finished. 

Peers and peeresses will be permitted to 
pass this barrier, and enter the Abbey till 
ten o’clock. 

Peers and Peeresses who reside within 
the barriers will be permitted to pass by 
the direct line from their residence to the 
West entrance, but in setting down, their 
carriages cannot be allowed to interfere 
with those corning by the regular jrrescribed 
route. 

All those persons living wdthin the bar¬ 
riers must conform to the regulations as to 
time and route. 

Second Route —To tub North Entrance 
OF THE AnilEV. 

Persons who have tickets for the North 
entrance will enter the line at the Regent’s- 
circus, in Piccadilly, irroceed down Regent- 
street, Watcrloo-placc, Pall-mall, Cockspur- 
street, Whitehall, Parliament-street, and the 
Broail Sanctuary, to the North entrance. 

Tiiiun Route—^T o tub South Entrance, 
Poet’s Corner. 

Persons who have tickets for the entrance 
in Poet’s-corner will proceed along Knights- 
bridge, Wilton-place, the north-east side 
of Wilton-crescent, the east side of Bel- 
grave-square, Belgrave-street, Belgravc- 
place, Shaftesbury-terracc, Vauxhall-bridge 
road, Millbank, Millbank-street, Abingdon- 
street, and set down at Poet’s-corner. 

'Hlis entrance will be closed at nine 
o’clock, and be opened for the admission 
of Memb#r8 of the House of Commons 
onlylt after that hour, by producing a 
ticket signed by the Speaker. 


Fourth Route—For Members of the 

House of Commons excuusivfly. 

The carriages of Members to enter the 
barrier at the bottom of the Haymarket, 
proceed along Pall-mall cast, the west side 
of Trafalgar-square, Charing-cross, White¬ 
hall, Pailiament-strcet, and set down at 
the entrance of Westminster-hall; they 
will wait in New Palace-yard, and if there 
is not room enough there, then draw off 
over Westminster-bridge, and form in the 
route along the Bridge-road. The barrier 
on this route will be opened on the ticket 
signed by the Speaker being produced. No 
carriage can be allowed to enter the barrier 
on this route after half-past nine o’clock at 
the latest. 

Regulations to be obseuved on quit¬ 
ting the Abbey. 

Carriages arc not to be called up to take 
the conqiany away, but will draw up to 
the several doors in the order of succession 
in which they had set down. I’ickets num¬ 
bered in duplicate for each carriage in that 
onler of .surcession will be given by the 
police to the party on setting down—one 
for the party and the other for the coach¬ 
man—the number of the ticket for each 
carriage at the door will be announced in 
the Abbey; tlie parties will thus know 
when their carriages arc about to draw up 
in time to get ready, and prevent delay. 

Wc think that Her Majcsty’.s Secretary 
of State has taken very great and com¬ 
mendable ]>ains to prevent confusion and 
to give general satisfaction, and wc arc 
disposed to think, that if the directions be 
closely followed, the public safety and con¬ 
venience will be fullv insured. 

Horse Guards, J'uhf 23. 

By command of the Right Hon. the Ge¬ 
neral Commander in Chief, John Mac¬ 
donald, Adjutant-general. 

The trooiis spcciticd below will assist at 
the ceremony of Her Majesty’s coronation, 
on Thursday, the 28th inst., and will on 
that occasion be commanded by Major- 
general Sir Charles Dalbiac, K.C.B. 

Cavalry.—1st and 2nd Regiment of Life 
Guards; Royal Regiment of Horse Guards; 
4th and Gth Regiments of Dragoon Guards; 
10th Royal Hussars; 12th Royal Laucers. 

Royal Artillery.—Tw'o nine-pounder bat¬ 
teries of six guns each. 

Infantry.— Foot Guards—Grenadier Re¬ 
giment, 1st and 3rd battalion; detachment 
of the 1st battalion Coldstream Regiment; 
Scotch Fusileers, 1st and 2nd battalion; 
20th Regiment of Foot; detachment of 
Royal Marines; Rifle Brigade, 1st and 
2nd battalion; the Hon. Artillery' Com¬ 
pany. 

'rtic Cavalry will be commanded by Co- 
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ioiiel Cireenwood, of the 2nd Life Guards ; 
the nine-poundcr batteries by Licut.-col. 
Cleveland, of the Royal Artillery ; and the 
Infantry by Colonel D’Oyley, of the Grena¬ 
dier Guards. 

The Cavalry will be distributed as fol¬ 
lows, viz:—the Household Brigade along 
the whole line of procession; the 4th Dra¬ 
goon Guards in Old and New Palace-yard, 
at the west end of Bridge-street, in Mar- 
garct-strect, and at the east end of Great 
George-street, Westminster; at which latter 
place the regimental band will be placed. 

The 6th Dragoon Guards, in Whitehall- 
plare, the Strand, and Trafalgar-scpiarc; 
the regimental band near the statue at 
Charing-cross. 

The 10th Royal Hussars, in Trafalgar- 
square. Pall-mall cast, and Waterloo-place; 
the regimental liand to the north of the 
Duke of York’s column. 

The 12th Royal J.ancer.s, at the south 
end of John-street, Pall-mall, at St. James’s 
Palace, the top of St. Jaines’s-street, and 
Hyde-park corner; the regimental band at 
St. James’s Palace. 

The Ro\al Artillery will take post in St. 
James’s-park. 

'riic Foot Guards, the Infantry of the 
Line, and the Royal Marines, will be ex¬ 
tended along the route of the ])roccssion 
(beginning at the western entrance of 
Westminster Abbey) as far as their num¬ 
bers will admit; and the Hon Artillery 
Company will t.akc post in St. Margaret’s- 
churchyard, with its left upon the church, 
and its right extending towards Britlge- 
street. 

'I'lie band of the Royal Artillery will he 
stationed in front (»f the Ordnance-office in 
Pall-mall, and that of the Royal Marines 
in fnjnt of the Admiralty. 

The bands, drums, and bugles of the In¬ 
fantry will be stationed with their respec¬ 
tive battalions. Each hand of cavalry and 
infantry will play “ God save the Queen,” 
as her Majesty passes, and continue playing 
until her Majesty shall have passed the 
regiment or battalion to which ii belongs. 

To give additional solemnity, no tune but 
that of " God save the Queen,” will be 
played whilst her Majesty is passing the 
troops. 

Tne troops will salute in succession as 
her Majesty passes, each battalion of in¬ 
fantry continuing with ” presented arms,” 
until her .Majesty shall have passed its front, 
when the men will shoulder arms, and the 
music and drums cease. 

The following salutes will be fired 
'Pwenty-onc guns at sun-rise 
'Pwenty-one guns when her Majesty 
moves from Buckingham Palace. 

Twenty-one guns upon the arrjval of her 
Majesty at Westminster Abbey. 


Forty-one guns when the Crown is placed 
upon her Majesty’s head, 

'Pwenty-one guns wlien her Majesty 
leaves the Abbey. 

Twenty-one guns upon her Majesty’s re¬ 
turn to Buckingham Palace. 

'Phe whole of the troops will be at their 
stations by seven o’clock on ITiursday 
morning, and the Major-general will take 
care that the military arrangement.^ shall in 
no instance disturb or interfere with those 
which have been regulated by the Karl 
Marshal and the Master of the Horse, and 
published by them fur general information 
and guidance. He will also take care that 
the troops render every possible assistance 
to those olKcers of state, and others, who 
arc to superintend and conduct the pro¬ 
cession. 


'/Vie apjiroachiiig Corovafiiin. —- Sunday 
was a most lovely day, and thousands, 
and tens of thou.sands crowded the streets 
of the metropolis, eager to catch a glimpse 
of the preparations in progress for one of 
the most imposing and important of national 
ceremonies. The day was, indeed, so truly 
lovely, that .all hearts were ready to deem 
fate propitious of the coming event. But 
who can tell what a day will bring forth ; 
Sunday, with all its sunshine, may he 
eclipsed by cloutls on Monday, or if the 
jirospcct be fair, those skilled in the state 
of the weather, such .as Murphy and the 
wiser brotherhood, might be inclined to be¬ 
lieve that the watery vapours wi re only col¬ 
lecting in gieater abundance, to deluge the 
rnctropoli.s with heavy rains on Tuesday. 
On Wednesiiay, it is next to probable that 
the w'eather may be tolerably fair in the 
afternoon, and if heavy rains shall have 
fallen the night before, or very early in the 
morning, it is very likely that the heavens 
will be clear and the atmosphere dry, from 
y till 11 o’clock on Thur.Mlay. but that brief 
space will, we think, be the iine.st portion of 
the day, for the prosjiect of rain is greater 
than that of fine weather. Having thus an¬ 
swered the general inquiries what the wea¬ 
ther is likely to be, on which depends so 
much of the real comfort of the day, wc will 
hope for the best; and, though London’.s 
gaz« r-i mav not be plea'-eil, the sweet-smell¬ 
ing hay, perfuming the air evi-n of the me¬ 
tropolis, tellH us still that the country, if 
not parched, is dry, and would rijoice in 
moisture. However, a shower Viclore the 
proces.sion shall -^e moved, will make the 
roadway much more agreeable; since (>n 
Sunday last the whole of London, notwith¬ 
standing the rain of Saturday night, was, in 
very truth, one cloud of dust, as much so 
as if a gossamer veil had been dropped from 
heaven over the whole town. 
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CORONATION PROCESSION, 

[The procession will be formed in St. James’s Park, at 9 o’clock, and start firom the Palace 
at 10 o’clock precisely, under the directions of the Master of the llorse.] 

We are authorized to slate, that the carria^res of persons going to houses and places 
to view the jirocession on her IVIajcsty’s C'uronation, will be allowed to pass the barriers for 
the purpose of setting down the company until 9 o’clock in the morning. All carriages will 
be rcquircMl to return iinniediatcly alter setting down the company, and none will be per¬ 
mitted to stand at an V point upon the line, and no carriage or waggon will be allowed to 
draw up or stand on the outside of any barrier. We an* also authorized to state, that the 
tickets issued by the Earl Marshal for the rehearsal at the Abbey, will each admit one per¬ 
son only. 


TrumjK'ters. 

A s(iundron of Idfe Guards, under the direction ot one of the Queen’s Equerries, with two 

Assistants. 

Carriages of the foreign resident Ambassadors and JMinisters, according to precedence in 

this country 

The several Chargd d’Allaires of Mexico, Portugal, Sweden. 

Ministers of Saxony, Hanover, Greece, Sardinia, Spam, United States, Netherlands, 
Brazils, llavaria, Denmark, lielgiiiin, Wurtemlnirg, and Prussia. 

Carriages of the l-'oreign Ambassadors and Jlinistcrs extraordinary, in the order in which 
tliey respectively rejiorted their arrival in this country. 

Ambassadors Kxtraordinary:— 

A limed Eelhiz Pasha, from the Sultan . 

Al.irshal Sonlt, from the King of the Erenrh. 

Duke (Ic Palmella, from the Qncen of Portugal. 

Count I.owenlijelm, from the King of Sweden. 

'file AJarqiiis dc IJi-ignolo, from the King of Sardinia. 

Count Allen, Iroiii the King of Hanover. 

Priiiec do Piillms, from the King of Prussia. 

Alarquis dc Mirallorcs, from the Queen of Spain. 

Baron dc Capcllan, from the King of the Netherlands. 

Prince Schwavtzenburg, from the Emperor of llussia. 

Prince do Ligne, from the King of the Belgian. 

Count l.udolph, from the King of the two Sicilies. 


The Ambassadors from Turkey, b'rance, Russia and Austria. 

Alouiited Band of a Regiiiieiit of llousohold Brigade. 

Detacliineiil of Idle Guards, 

Under the direction of one of Her Alajesty’s Equerries, with two Assistants. 
Carnages of the braiiclies o( the Royal Family, with their respective Escorts. 

The Duchess of Kent and Attendants, in her Koyal Higline.ss’s two Carriages, each drawn 
by six lior.sos, with the proper escort of Idfc Guards. 

The Diii'liess of Gloccsler and Attendants. 

The Duke and Duchess of Cambridge and Attendants, in His Royal Highness’s 

two carriages. 

The Duke of Sussex and Attendants. 

Alountcd Bund of uregimenl of the Household Brigade, under the directions of one 
of the Queen’s Equerries, with two Assistants. 

'I’he Queen’s Burgcniastor. 

'Phe Queen’s forty-eight Watermen. 

Heu Majesty’s Cabbiaues, each drawn by six horses. 

Two Grooms THE FIllST CARRIAGE, 'Pwo Grooms, 

walking. Drawn by six bays, walking. 

Conveys two Pages of Honour, J. C. AI. Covell, and J. H. Cavendish, r'sqs. 

Two Gentlemen Ushers, Alajor Beresturd and Captain Green. 

Two grooms SECOND C.VRIIIAGE, Two Grooms 

walking. drawn by six fays, walking. 

Conveys two Pages of Honour, Clc'rles Ellice, Esq., and Lord Kilmarnock. 

Two Gentlemen Ushers, Charles llenenge, Esq., and the Hon. F. Byng. 

Two Grooms THIRD CAKRIAGE, Two Grooms 

walking. drawn by six bays, walking. * 

Conveys tivo Bed-Chamber Women, Lad}' Thereai Digby, anti Lady Charlotte Cupley. 

- 'J’wo Clroonis in Waiting, lion. George KeppeJ, and Henry’Rich, Esq. 
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Two Grooms FOURTH (’ARRIAGK, 'I’wo Grooms 

walkiim. drawn by six bays, walking. 

Conveys two Beu-Cliamber Women, Lady Harriet Clive, and Lady Caroline Barrington. 
Two Grooms in Waiting, the Hon. W. Cooper, and Sir Fredoriek Stovin. 

Two Grooms FIFTH CARRIAGE, Two Grooms 

walking. drawn by six bays. walking. 

Conveys two Maidsof Honour, Hon. Hiss Itiie,aiid Hon. Miss Murray ; tlroom of the 
Rubes, Cajitain Francis Seymour; Clerk Marshal, Hon. Colonel Cavendish. 

Two Grooms SIXTH CARRIAGE. Two Grooms 

walking, drawn by mx bays, . 

Conveys two Alaids of Honour, Hon. Miss Lister, Hon. Miss I’aget; Keeper ot Privy 
_ Purse, Sir A. Wheatley ; Vice Chamberlain, 

Earl of llellast. 

Two Grooms SEVENTH CAliRIAGE, TwotJroonis 

walking. drawn by six hoi-scs, walking. 

Conveys the Maids of Honour, Hon. iMiss Cavendish; Hon. Miss Cocks, 1 re.isurpr ol the 
Household, Earl of Surrey ; Comi>troller of the Household, the Right Hon. ti. Byng. 

Two Grooms EIGHTH CARRIAGE, Two Grooms 

walking. drawn by six bays, _ walking. _ _ 

Conveys two of Honour, lloii. Misses Dilltni and Pitt; two ljurus m Waiting, 

lairds Gardner and Lilford. 

Two Grooms NI NTH CAll HI AG E, Two Grooms 

walking. drawn by six greys, walking. 

Conveys two Latiles of the Bed-Cliaiubor, Isaelies Portnian ana Burhain; J. wo Isorus in 
Waiting, I.ord Byron and Viscount Falkland. 

Two G rooms T E N ’1’ 11 CARRIAGE, Two Grooms 

walking. drawn by .six bays, Vl’?', 

Conveys two Ladies of the Bcd-Chainlier, I/idy l.y Helton, and Countess ol Blulgrave; 
two Lords ill Waiting, Viscount 'I'orrington, Earl ol Lxbridge, 

Two Grooms ELEVENTH CARRIAGE, Too Grooms 

walking. drawn by six bays, ,-..t. 

Conveys two Ijadies ot the Bed-Chamber, Countess ot Cli.irlcinont,Mareluoness ol J avisti e , 
two Lords in Wailing, the Earl of Fiiigal, and Maniuis ol Headlorl. 
Twotirimms TWEI.FTH CARRIAGE, Two Grooms 

walking. drawn by six blacks, walking. 

Conveys the principal I/.idy of tlie Bed-Cliainlter, the Alarcluoness ot Lansdown; the Lord 
Chamberlain, the Marquis Conynghain ; the Lord Steward, the Duke ol Argy 
A Squadron of Life G uards. Mounted Band ol' the Household Hrigadc. 

Military Stalf and Aide de Camp on horschack, three and three, iittcmlcd by one fJroinu 
^ each, and on cither side by the Equerry of the l.rown Stab'es, Sir (,eorgc 
Quentin, and the Queen's Geiitleinan Rider. 

Deputy Adjutant General. Deputy Quarter-Masler (teiieral. 

Deputy Adjutant General, Royal Artillery. 

Quarter Master General, iMilitary Secretary to the Commander in Chiet. 
Adjutant-General. The Royal Huntsmen. AT'onian Prickers and b'orresters. 
Six of Her Majesty’s liorses, with rich trappings, each horse led by two Grooms. 

The Knight Alarshal on horschack. Marshalmen in Ranks of Four. 

The three junior Exons of the Yeoinan of the Guard on horseback. 

One hundred Yeoman of the (iuard, four and lour. 

The senior Exon, Ensign, and Lieutenant of the \ conicn on horseback. 

Drawn by eight cream-coloured horses, V th^cIpUili 

onh^vlron 

Grooms, conveying 

THE QUERN, 

The Mistress of the Robes, the Duchess of Sutherland ; Master of the Horse, 

the Earl of Albemarle. 

The Captain General of the Royal Archers, the Duke of Bucclcugh, attended by two 
' Grooms. 

And the whole closed by a Squadron of Life Guards. 
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BIRTHS. 

Arnot, Mn., June 3rd, of ii son at Wyfold Court, 
Oxfordshiro. 

Brown, Lady of TIios. Esq., of a son, June 2nd, 
at Tees Cottaf'e, near Darlington. 

Borough, Lafly Elizabutli, of a Sun, at Lodlock 
Lodge, near Dublin, 28th May. 

Bayne, Lady of Dr., of a son, at Bury St. Ed. 
munds, June 10th. 

Broreton, Lady of the Reverend Thomas, at 
>Stt‘e|ilo Morden, Cambridgeshire, of a son, 
June 1.5 th. 

Clutterbuck, Mrs. Henry, of a ilaughter, still 
born, at Kempston Vioar.igo, Bedford, June 7th. 

Crealock, Mrs., of a daughter, in Stanhope Place, 
Hyde Park, June Iltli. 

Dunlop, the Lady of R. Buchanan, Esq., May 27 th, 
of a son, in Westbourne Place, Eaton Square. 

Edeqfioruiigh, the Lady of Thus., Esq., May 29th, 
of a ilaughter, at Dalston. 

Hall, Mrs., John, drove End Road, St. John’s 
Wood, of a daughter, June 3rd. 

Hillsborough, the Countess of, of a son, in Hanover 
Square, Juno 11th. 

Hogg, the Lady of James Weir, M. P., of a 
daughter, inl'pper Grosvenor Street, May 31st. 

Kensington, Lady of J. I*. Esq., of a daughter, 
in Blaekhoath Park, JuneCth. 

Lewin, Mrs. S. IL, of a son in Woburn Square, 
June 3ril. 

Marriott, Mrs. Fredk., of a daughter, at 2.5, 
Cambridge Terrace, Hyde Park, June 4tli. 

Monkhouse, Mrs. C. J,, of Craven Street, Strand, 
of a son, June 9th. 

Nees, Lady of George Augustus. Esq., Surg., of 

, 5, Artdlery Place, of a son still born, June 4th. 

.Sherman, I.ady of the Rev. Jamn.s, of a daughter, 
June 4th. 

W'lgram. Lady of .Tames, Esq., of a son, in Port¬ 
land Place, June 2nd. 

MARRIAGES. 

Arthur, now Hallow, Margaret, ygst. daughter 
of the late Capt. D. M. Arthur 2nd Royal 
Vet. Battalion, to D. K. Ballow, Surgeon, 
Invermcin, New S. W., Octr. 27th, 1837. 

Anderson, now Victor dc la Vicre, Susanna 
Charlotte, ygst d. of the late Alex. Anderson, 
Esq., of Chapel Street, Park Lane, to Baron 
Leonard Victor dc la Vicre, at Florence, on 
the 17 th ult. 

Barber, now Quinton, Mrs. J. Eliznlictb, relict of 
the late John Barber, Esq., of Chinsurah, to 
C. I). Quinton, Esq., at Chinsurah, E. I., 
Feb. 23rd. 

Bruce, now Bazett, Louisa Coolebrookc, ygst d. 
of the late John Brucc. Esq., Hon. E. L 
Company's Medical Establishment to Comet 
H. Y. lUuetl, 5th L. C., at Cawnpore, 
March 8th. 

Bacon, now Countess de Cigala, Anne, daughter^ 

, of Huntley Bacon, ^Esq., of Bound's Green| 


Middlesex, to Henri Count de Cigala, at St 
George's, Hanover Square, (the Ceremony 
having been previously performed at the Chapel 
of the Sardinian Embassy,) on the 2nd ult. 

Carne, now Matthews, Mary Eleanor, eld. d. of 
the late Capt. J. C. Carne, Bengal Artillery, 
to Arnold Henry Matthews, Esq., of Almu- 
chund, near Allahabad, at Agra, K.I. Feb., 28th. 

Colgan, now Sanger, Sarah, to Mr. A. F. Sanger, ■ 
Fob. 27th. 

Collis, now Ilanslcr, Marianne Sophia, daughter 
of Joseph Collis, Esq., of Upper Bedford Place, 
Russell Square, to Robt. J. Hansicr, Esq., 
eldst son of Sir John J. Ilanslcr, F, R. S. of 
Tavistock Square, on the 2nd ult. 

Caville, now Watson, Mrs., 2nd of Mr. D.'Wyllio 
of Edinburgh, to Mr. J. Watson, of Malton, 
Hunter’s River, Now S. W., Oct. 7th, 1837. 

Crighton, now VVillick, Jane, to Mr. J. Willick, 
of the Clarendon Hotel, at Madras, Novr. 
29th. 1837. 

Farley, Caroline, daughter of the late Rev, 
Win. Farley, vicar of Eflingham, Surrey, to the 
Rev. Wm. Farley, of Ockham, Surrey, at St. 
Mark's Kennington, on the 29th ult. 

Farranf, now Field, Mary, only d. of Lieut. H. B. 
Farrant, of 11. M. 9th Rcgt., to John Fredk. 
Field, Lieut, in the same (^rjw, at Chinsurah, 
E. I., March 8th. 

Ford, now Wight, Rosa Harriet 3rd d. of I.acoy 
Grey Ford, Esq., Superintending Surgeon, 
Presidency, to Robert Wight, M. D., at Madras. 
.Ian. 17 th. 

Gilland, now Hunter, Harriet Van Battenbcry, 
only il. of Capt. Gilland, of the 2nd or Queen's 
Royal.s, to R. IL A. Hunter, Esq., of the same 
Corps, son of tho late Rev. Wm. Hunter, of 
Middlnbie, N. B., at Balgaiim, £. I., March 8lli. 

Green, now Cuffley, Frances ygst. d. of the lato 
Lieut. Adj. Green, Madras Establishment, to 
Mr. Henry Cuffley, only son of ’the late Capt. 
Cuffley, at Madras, Feb 14th. 

Groig, now Macdonald, Martha, d. of the late 
S. H. flreig. Esq., to Lieut. J. A. Macdonalds, 
R. N., son of Col, Maedonahl, of Inckennetli 
in Argyleshire, at Calcutta, Feb. 17th. 

Ilalhcd, now Harwell, Anna Maria Louisa, eldst. d. 
of N. J. Halhed, foq., B. C. S., to E, D. Har¬ 
well, Flsq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister at 
Law, at Calcutta, Feb. 19th. 

Hamilton, now Godfrcc, Anna Margaret, to Mr. 
Robert Gmlfree, at Calcutta, March 3rd. 

Harrison, now Aviet, Sarah Charlotte, to Mr. 
Nicholas Aviet, at Calcutta, Dec. 23rd. 

Hill, now Campagnac, Eleanor, to Lieut. C. 
C^mpagnac, in H. M. the King of Oude’s 
service, at Lucknow, E. 1., Jan. 29th. 

Horsburgh, now Huttmann, Olivia, d. of James 
Horsburgh, Esq., of Firth Roxburghshire, N.B., 
to Mr. G. H. Huttmann, at Calcutta, Feb. 19th. 

Hoseason, now Cuthrey, Jane Janette, d. of tho 
late Thos. Hoseason, Esq., formerly of Rank- 
lands, near Lynn, in Norfolk, to Werner 
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Cutlircy, Esq., of H. M. llth L. Dragoons, 
March 10th. 

Hudson, (now Viail), Charlotte Maria, eld. d. of 
Mr. C. Hudson, to Capt. Thos. Viall, of Essex, 
Commander of the barque Sylph, at Howrah, 
E. L, Jan., 30th. 

Jackson (now Mahor, J.) to Mr. W. Maher, at 
Bombay, Feh. 6th. 

Jones (now Rees) Eliza, eld. d. of the lato Mr. 
James Jones, of Ireland, to Mr. V. R«>os, at 
Calcutta, Feb. 24th. 

Kell (now Webster) Sarah, cld. d. of Mr. Kell, 
Northumberland Street, Strand, to George 
Webster, Esq., of Connaught Terr.u*e, Hyde 
Park, Surg., on the 2nd ult. 

Kendall, Su.san (now Cliaiiner) eldst. d. of^the 
Rev. N. Kendall, Vicar of Lanlivery, Cornvvall, 
to George Girdwood Channer, Ksq., at St. 
Andrew’s, Plymoqth, Rlay 24th. 

Kyd (now Bigncll M.) to'J.ieiit. W. Bigncll, N. I., 
at Sanger, Central liiciia, Feb. 2ii<i. 

Lamb (Gcorgiaiii M.) to George Henry Lamb, 
Esq., at Dacca, E. I., March 5th. 

Mackcrtich (now Arratoon) Elizabeth, 2nd. d. 
of (Jarapiet Mackcrtich, Esq., to M. Fer. 
Arr.atnoii, Esq., at Calcutta, Feb. 20th. 

Muhon (now Hockley) Louisa, to Thus. Henry 
Hockley, Esq., at Calcutta, March 13lh. 

Montgomery (now Twenty man)‘Sarah, to* Mr. 
Win. John Twentyman, at Calcutta, Jan. 30lh. 

Macarthur (now Smith) Agne.s Campbell, 2nd d. 
of the late Capt. Donald Macarthur, 2nd 
Hoyal Vet. Battalion, to J. W. Smith, Esq., 
Deputy Assist. Cum. Gen., at Sydney, N. S. W., 
Dec., IGth 1637. 

Me’ Andrew (now Tyler) Sophia Wolff, ygst. d. 
of Dr. Me’ Andrew, Surgeon, 45th Regt. ,3to 
H. C. Tyler, Esq., 40th Regt., at Dessa, E. I., 
Feb. 20th. 

Miiria (now Gostclow) Anne Santa, to Mr. O. W. 
Gostclow, at Mallacca, E. L, Nov. 30th 1637* 

Marsden (now Bubart) Elizabeth, 2nd d. of the 
Rev. S. Marsden, to the Rev. Mr. Boluirt, at 
Parramatta, New. S. W., Sept. 28th, 1837. 

O’ConncI (now Cardozo) Bridget Margaret, 2nd 
d. of Capt. G. O’Connel, C. E. V Bat. Com- 
missary of Ordnance, to Benj. Cardozo, Esq., 
at Madras, March 21$t. 

Pickett (now Jahans( Eliza, eld. d. of Mr. J. 
Pickett, of Jamulpore, to Mr. T. Jahans, at 
Myrnensing, E. I., Feb. Cth. 

Phillips (now Randolph) Clara, to Henry Ran¬ 
dolph, Esq.,Mercliantand Agent at Chittagong, 
at Calcutta, Jan 27th. 

Ricketts (now Carter) eld. d. of the late J. W. 
Ricketts, Esi)., to P. P. Carter, Esq., of 
Bhojeporc, at Calcutta, March 1st. 

Ross (now Prescott) Eliza Jane, eld. d. of the 
Hon. Alex. Rots, to Capt. Wni. Prescott, 
Madras, N. I., at Calcutta, March, Ist. 

Robertson (now Kettle) Marian, d. of Mr. W. 
Robertson, to Mr. Henry Kettle, at Hobart 
Town, Van Diemen’s Land, Oct. 3rd, 1837. 

Robson (now Gouge) Margaret, d. of the late 
Capt. Robson, 26th Madras N. I., to Mr. Thos. 
Gouge, Manager-master Attendant’s Office, at 
Madras, Jan. lOlh, 1838. 

Ruffy (now Aiistey) Harriet K., to George Alex. 
Anstcy, Esq., at Anstcy Barton, Van Diemen’s 
Land, Sept. 12th, 1837. 


Ruffy (now Scott) Louisa Mary, 2nd d. of the 
lato Wm. J. Ruffy, Esq., of London, to George 
Scott, Esq., of Mount Morristoii, at AnsU-y 
Barton, Van Diemen’s Land, Oetr. IDth. 

Ray (now Wilde) Luey, ygst. d. of the lato 
Rolwrt Ray, of Montague Place, and the Grove, 

Etimonton, June 12tli, to Claude Wilde, Esq., 
eld. son of Mr. Sm-geant Wilde, M. P., on the 
12tli ult. 

Sherriff (now Ridsdale) Henrietta Rothman, 
2nd d. oFtlio late J. U. Sliernff, Esq., to Mr. 
W. Ridsdale, of Bishop’s College, at Calcutta, 
Feb. 23rd. 

Siiiitb (now Martin) Mary Elizaliclli, eld. d of 
of Capt. U. Smith, to Mi. W. Martin, of the 
Iron bridgeile|iartiiienl, at Calculi.'!, Feb. 23rd. 

Steicnson Ann (now Nieliolas) relict of the late 
Edward Stepliensuii, Es(|., of Soiiierton Court, 
Someiselsliire, on the 7tli of June, at St. 
Clement's Dulles, by the Rev. — Ciurney, to 
Win. Nieholiis, Esq., of Penzance, Cornwall. 

Todd (now Tiinins)* Mary Anne, eld. d. of F. 
Todd, Esq., of Peckliuiil, Surrey, to I). 1. 
Timins, Es<]., Civil Service, at Goruckpore, 
Feb. 14lll. 

Trittoii (now Harrison) Mary Anne, flflli d. of 
the late t^apt Trittoii, 11. AL 24lh Drags, to 
C. 1. Hariisoii, Esq., fioili Regt, N. L, at 
Barnickponq K. L, Alareli lOtli. 

Trollope (now Marlin) Alatilda 2nd il. of llio 
late Sir John Trollope, Bart., of Cusewick, 
Lincolnshire, to Chiis. Wakeliam Marlin, Ksq., 
of LecJs-castle, Kent, at SL Mary’s, Bryaii- 
ston Siiuaro, on the 18tli ult. 

Watson (now Nicholson) Eleanor, to Richardson 
Nicholson, Esip, at Benares, March Is) 

Weeks (now Dalzell) Jane taiura, ygst. d. of 
Lieut. Weeks, It. N., to P. AI. Dalzell, Esq., 
at Bycullah, E. 1., AlarcIi loth. 

DEATHS. 

Adair, Cap!., Cape mounted llilles, lato 72nii 
Ilighlaiiilers, wlieii sliootiiig Jan. 17tli, at Fori 
Brown, ('ape of Good Hope, by the uecidi'iilal 
discharge of bis Fowling-piece. 

Bailey, Airs. Elizabeth, relict of (lie bile Air. W. 
Bailey, aged lO.'i, at Calcutta, Feb. 22nil. 

Batchelor,*Alr. George, K.samincr in the Medical 
Board Office, Madras, aged .31, March Htli. 

Bayley, the Rev. J. formerly Fellow and Tutor 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, In May lust. 

Bidge, Mr. Cliatics, at Uhaugulporc, E. I., 
Feh. 12th. 

Blackler Air., (a relation of Mr. Dowling’s) in 
the I'^-tahlisliinent of the iMuncenUm Adverlmer, 
by the upsetting of a sailing Ijoat in tho river 
Tamar, Van Diemen’s Land, lately. 

Blenkiiisopp, Capt., in Australia, and two men 
who lostthcir lives uiih Sir John Jeffcott, by 
swamping of the lifVti. 

Bocarro, Roza Maria, wife of Afiguel Borarro, a 
Portuguese gentleman at Bombay, of Cholera, 
Alarcli I8(h. 

Borough, Thus., Esq,, of Chetroynd Park, Salop, 
after a short illness, aged 78, in York ’Terraco, 
Afay 26th. 

Boileau, Col, J. P., commanding at the Capo of 
Good Hope, Alarch 6th. 

Bolton, Capt. and Brev. Maj. Thpophilus, of tho 
74th N. 1., at Agra, March 2nd. 
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BrHgK<'ni 74, at Madras, 

Dec. 24th, 1837. 

Burnett, Mrs., at Sy<lney, Oct. 28th, 1637, 
wife of W. Burnett, Esq., and daughter of tho 
late J. Brown, Esq., of Newton, Lanark. 

Burgoync, Sir John James, Knt., after a short 
illness, at Stralmne, Ireland, May 23rd. 

Busby, Thos., Esq., Mus. Doe., the translator 
of “ Lucrcliu.s,” “ History of Music,” a Sacred 
Oratoria, and other Litcrtiry and Musical 
Works; at his dauglitcr’s residence, (Queen’s 
How, Pcntonville, May 28th 

Cameron, W. Me. D., liscj., Nov. 4th, aged 26, 
on board the Jirillannia, on his ])assage to tho 
Mauritius. 

Carruthers, Matthew Williams, only son of tho 
David Carruthers, Esq., M. P., of 5, Cornwall 
Terrace, Regent’s I'ark, after a few days 
illness, at Mymoiising, Bengal Presidency, 
March 11th, agc<l 28. 

(3iulinonduley, Ccorgiania Charlotte Marchioness 
Dowager of, June 2.‘{rd, after an illness of only 
twelve hours, Orltoii House Terrace. Her 
Ladyship was daughter and co-heir of Pere¬ 
grine, third Diiko of Ancastor, and relict of 
tho late, and mother to the present Marquis. 

Corbett, the venerable Archdeacon, June :s2nd, 
at his seat Longnor Hall, in the county of 
Salop, aged 7!). 

Cookson, Brev. Capt. George James, H. C. 
Artillery, of Small Pox, at Kuriiaul, E. 1., 
I’eb. 20ih. 

Cox, Mrs. Anne, at Caleutta, March lUh, relict 
of the late ('apt. W. t^ix, Bengal I'higineers, 
late of Fort Marlbro’, Bencoolen, aged ti3. 

(’ripps, Mrs. Clarissa, at Calcutta, Feb. leth. 
Widow of Mrs. J. Cripps, II. C. Marine, 
aged 2!l. 

Crook, Mrs., aged 60, at Sydney, Oetr. 24th, 
1S;I7, wife of the Rev. M'. R ('rook. 

Crouch, Mis, E., at Delhi, Feb. 2]s(. 

Crowe, Lieut., lately .at Frazer's ('amp, on the 
Frontier, Cape of Good Hope, shot by some 
Mutineers iH'longing to the Cape mounted 
Rifles. 

D'Abrantes, Duchess, i. o maison de sanfe, at 
Chaillot. 

D’Assis, Mrs., M. A., at Purneah, £. I., 
March 4th. 

David, Mrs., P. M., relict of the lato P. M. 
David, Esq., at Dacca. 

David, Capt. Chas., aged 38, at Pondicherry, E.I. 

Delpi'iron, E., Esq., aged 21, at Kishnaghur, 
March 2nd. 

Drew, Anna, wife of tho Rev. W'. H. Drew, 
Missionary ; and a daughter to whom she had 
just given birth. Also Drew, William, four 
days previously, son of the nlmvc, aged IG 
months, at Madras, Feb. 20th. 

Faikney, Lieut, loth Regt. N. I. at M.-idras. 

Falconi'r, ‘Mrs., lady of Lieut. F.deoner, 4Glh 
Regt. N. L, at Comliaconuin, K. L, Nov. 
,3l>th, 1837. 

Falkland, Mrs., wife of Mr. Falklaml, Assistant 
to the Agra Bank, Jan. 14th, 

Franklin, Mr. John, of the Ship Orient, aged 
30, at Calcutta, Deer. 17th, 1837. 


Freeth, Mrs. Elizalieth, at Allahabad, E. I. 
Feb. 21st. 

Geddeg, David, Esq., of the Arm of Messrs. 
Stone, Glasson, and Co., at Ootacamund, E.L, 
March 10th, aged. 24, 

Gordon, Ensign, C. F., 19th Regt. N: I., at 
sea, on board the Lotus. 

Hailes, Susanna Anna, wife of Capt. John, aged 
36, after a protracted illness, at Hissar, E. I., 
Dee,, 17 th, 11137. 

Evans. J., chief Engineer, of injuries received by 
theexplosion on board the Victoria Ste.nn-ship. 

Hay, Lionel, youngest sun of the late Rev, 
Richard .Tohn Hay, at Paterson, New South 
W'ales, Sept, 29, 1837. 

Hogarth, Mary Ann, the lady of Cajit. George 
Hogarth, of the C^moronians, at Fort William, 
Fell. 27. 

Hogg, Nancy, wife of Mr. J. H. Hogg, Assistant 
Revenue Surveyor, in the 4th division, at Ma¬ 
dura, E. I., Feb. 3 

Horn, Mr. in tho office of tho Ageira Magazine, 
.Tan. 13. 

Ilnmphroys, Mrs. relict of tho late Mr. .Tacob 
Humphreys, aged 91), at ('alciitla. Fob. 26. 

Jelfeott, Sir John, Judge of South Australia, 
ilrmined, by tho upsetting of a boat, whilst 
proceeiling from Nepean Bay to Encounter 
Bay, for the purpose of inspecting a vessel 
which w.as taking in oil, although advised by 
Mr. IIindinar?h, sun of Capt llindmarsh, R. N. 
who told him that he had himself had a nar¬ 
row escape with his life, in making the same 
attempt, and was obliged to put back at last. 
Sir John persevered and the boat was swamped, 
and ho |ierished, 

Jones, Juhn, Esq., at New' South Wales, Sept. 
28th, 1837, from tho cITeets of wounds inflicted 
with <a jiair of shcepshoars, by one of hi.s ser¬ 
vants. The man could assign no reason for 
tho brutal act, only, that ho was at the time, 
intoxicated. 

Keyes, Mrs. Ecelesia, (relict of the late Mr. W. 
Keyes, senior assistant surveyor) governess 
of the Black Town Feinalo Orphan Asylum, 
E.I., aged 36, suddenly, Dec. 15th, 1837. 

Kiernan, Mrs. Eliza, aged 26, at Calcutta, Jan. 
30. 

Long, Mr. W., chief mate of the shiji Olivia, aged 
3.5, at the Cape of Good Ho|)c, Feb. 21. 

Longdon, Mr. John, aged 37, at Calcutta, 
March 13. 

Ludlow, Lieut. T. H. B., of the 6th Regt, N.L, 
at Chiacole, E.L, Jan. 27. 

Milbank, Louisa Jane, daughter of Mr. and Lady 
Augusta Milbank. 

Mackenzie, Major Ilcetor, 74th Regt., N.I., at 
Nusscerhabad, E.L, March 1st. 

AI.-icIenn, Louisa, wife of Capt. GTth Regt., aged 
3.‘1, at Kyhouk Physoo, in Arracan, E.L, Dec. 
L5. 

. McAuley, Mrs. Sarah, aged 29, of spasmodic 
cholera, at Bycullah, E 1., March*24. 

M‘Gillivray. Capt. Freileriek, of the Engineers, 
aged 37, at Bombay, March '25. 

Moore, Captain, H.M, 62nd Regiment, at Moul- 
main, latclif. 


l.eighton and Murphy, Printers, Johnson's Court, Fleet Slrert. 
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'T.ile ot tile Itliiiieland, .'>1 
'I'iieatrical l)iilragc, 201) 

"Tis mi 111 AA'ind ibat blows no one Good, 137 
’ Tis oi er now I* Hy D. .'5dU 
'I omb ut the Princes ot Judah.* By Pelikar, 
11)2 

‘Tour round Ireland,-I- 121 

'I lurelliiig Sketches in Rliyiue. I'y Lady K. 
•S. AA'oillei ,t O.'i 

Tieniordin Clift'. Hy Mrs. ’Trollope,t 57 
'J'rial of Fieschi, Morej, and Pepin, 192 
Two suspicious Hu.\es, 239 
Cnweddcd One.* By John Francis, 172 
A'nieiitiiie's, St. Cumplaiiit,* Hy Miss Agnst 
•Strickland, 95 
A enetian Fiiiieiiih, 261 
A'erdirt “ Not Proven,’’ 209 
A'izards ut I’ublic Places, 137 
AA'iilker, 'Thomas. 212 
AVilkie, David, 210 
AA elves, 191 

AVoiks ot Alexander Pope.f By the Rev. G. 

Croly, LL.D,, .j.> 

AA’ortby Englishman, 200 
Vouili. Hy Peliknr,* 30 
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JAMUARV. 

Frontispiece, to face title-page. 

Whole lentrili portrait of Catherine II., Em¬ 
press of Russia, surnamed the Great, splen¬ 
didly coloured and illuminated, after the 
original, presented by her Imperial Majesty 
to the King of France. She was celebraleit 
for the deposition and murder of her husband, 
and for her successful usurpation of his 
throne. To face Memoir, 1 

Fashion Engravings— 

let, Evening Dress. 2nd. Reverse of the 
same. With these are shown, newest style 
of couch, drawing-room curtains, and chan¬ 
deliers, 46, 47. 3rd. Elegant at Home, 47. 
Likewise newest patterns of cottage, piano, 
fautouil, and vase. 4tli. Reverse of dress ot 
standing (igure, 47. ^ 

FraiiiiAHV. 

iiole length portrait of Marie Toucliet, by 
i.i irriage Comtessn d'Entragues, beautifully 
c.iloiired and illuminated, from an authentic 
iiiicient portr.iir. She was beloved by Charles 
1 \ , King of France. To face description, 
70 

F.i>liiriii Eiigr.iviiiga — 

l>t figure, I5.ill dr,‘^s. ’Jiid. S,iinc, with n-i\,->t 
st\le of c.ip. .'trd. Uetlection of the b-ick nl 
figure 1 In this plate are seen fiisliioiialiln 
work table an I Ottuiiiaa, and tuu more 
of tlie iiewe-.t capi. 

4lh, &!'. S-eiie of tin* (’ariiiial at i'aris, as it 
appealed iii 1u3i>, in the theatre Italien, w>th 
five princip.il tignres in Swiss, Spanish, an- 
liC|iie,Hiid modem (ostumes: the hackjiro'ind 
is hiled with iiianv vaiied custiiiiies. 

V M.rii. 

Whole lengili piirirait of flio .Man|uiso ih* ,Se- 
vign“, aecuraleiv coloiireJ from one of her 
pietures in the collection ot the King ot 
Franie. painted in the reign of Louis XII-. 
She is jiistlv celebrated ns the author of the 
most i .isy an I liveli correspondence over 
pnblisiiei'l, and for IrT benevolent and vir- 
tuou.s eciidni't. J'o face IV), 

F.ishian Engravings. 

lit. WHikiiigdiess, 191, 192. ■ 2nd. Reverse 
of the same, 197. N'eivst style of time- 


pieee and tabouret, or drawing-room stool, 
8rd. it.ill dress, 197. -Ith. Reverse of same 
tigiiie. 

A e II 11 . 

Whole loiigih portr.iii of tin* Cenitessede (Jrig- 
nan sploiiilnllyculoiiied and illuminated from 
the r.elehrateii piciiire at I'er^iiillc'i panned 
by Migiiard, by f!ie order of Louis \IV. 
It was to this l.iilv tli.it the f.ir f,lined cur* 
respuiiileiiro ol her iiuiilier, tlm 'M,iicliio. 
iie.ss de .Sevigiie, tlm Miliject of (lie |iri>cu- 
diiig portrait w.i'. addressed. .She was like¬ 
wise distingiiialied for her great Ineiutv, and 
high nior.il char.icier. ’I'o f.ice ‘.'l.'i. 

Fashion Engravings. 

1st. Morning at Hume dress. Newest style of 
toilette glass, t.ililo, and Ottoman, '7iid. 
Walking dress at L'liigchamp-. Jrd. Re¬ 
verse of suiiie figure. 

SIAV. 

Whole length portrait of .MademniHelle Kotiee 
do Uieiix Chale.iuiiouf, heauiifullr coloured 
and illuminated, Irom an anilieiitic poiir.iit 
hv.Linel. Sli * w is desceiideil Irani tlm tsu- 
vercigii J)<ik''S<if I’liti.ini, w.is ticloved hy 
Henry III., King of Fi.ince, ni.d was cele- 
Ijr.iteil for li.'r hcanlv and vioIuulh of dis¬ 
position. To face 

F.isliion I'.'igr.iviii;: . 

1 st. .Spring pi.anco.iile dr.’Ms. ‘Jad. Reverse, 

with aildition ot new eca'f. :r.,7. ."Iril. Wslk- 
in'- dress, 'till Girl's dress, .khi. jtli. 
Lhild's ilresh, 8.>!. 

J I, NI . 

\1 liuie length portrait of the M injiiise de Ver- 
neiiil, .s,/Ieudi-il<- colour id and illurniriKted, 
from all mitlicii' •' likeness in the (.olleciion 
of the King of I'r.iiice. She was the daiigh- 
t**r of Mario'l'eii'-het, and obtained a promise 
Ilf inarrid'-u fmni Henry the Great, with 
which she i;re.illr dihturbud the peace of his 
i|iiecri, Marie do Meiticis, 'lo face 308. 

Fa.liion Kiigriiving*. 

Is!. Walking dress, newest h'yie of sleeves, 
corsage, and bonnet. Snd. Shows ilia re¬ 
verse, 41U. .'ird. Pronenade dress, 41, 
411. 4tb, Reverse. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THE PRESENTATIONS AT HER MAJESTY’S 
DRA^VING ROOMS, AND REPKRKXCE TO EACH LADY’S DRESS 
DESCRIBED IN THE LADY’S MAGA'-HNE & MUSEUM IN VOL. 8. 


Hrr MHjesty 10-5, 2(52, 
432, .(3fl 

II. K. II. tho DiicliPss 
of Kent, 2(t2, 4:i2, 
430 

II. II. II. I’riliccas 
Virtoriii, Ifi.i, 13(i 
II. li. II. (if (jluuces* 
tur, lOJ, .l.‘?() 

H. I{. II. /\.Mj;ustn, lO.i 
i\bliot, 1!)7 

-, H»7 

Acliim, lIMi, 2(i2. 2(Jl 
.Vhercroniby. 107, 2<i2 
.Vdiiin, l(l(i, 2(il, 4.3S 
Alboninrle, 432 
Alllie, 203, 2(iii 
Allen, 432 
Amherst, 432 
Ainplilet, 4.32 
Ansloy, 207 
Anson, 203, 20.5, 207 
Arredet line, 432 
Arcliibiilil, 202, 20.5 
Aslibrook, 437 
.Ashford, 132 
Ashley, 20.5, 130, 4.30 
.AsliK’orth, 202, 20.5 
Aylmer, 19(1, 202, 432, 
13.5 

Aylsford, 132 
I5ii)llie,202, 203 
Jlaily, 207 
.Hill lour, 137 
Mnnilon, 10.5 
Hiiiinerinim, 411 
Ilnring.IU.l, ]00 
Harrington, 430 
JSuliver, 111 
Hurgoyne, 10.5 
Iliirton, 11. 107, ISO 
•Hurv, 202, 203, 432 
Hury, H., 207 
Bush(>, 197 
Ilyng, 131 
]<a->si>t, 432 

Hath(irst,({.nn(lC 203 
Ileiile. 432 
Heauchuinp, 203 
Boaurlerk, 439 
llei kett, lllo, 431 

UedingKeld, 202 
Helhnven,190 
Beresford, 200, 432, 
13S 

Bernard, 190 
Bernal, 411, 

Best. 431, 130, 439 
I ishop, \V.. 2 or», u;) 
Bishop, A. \V.,2n3 
Blackstone, 432 
Blackwood, 432, 131 
BIncher, 133 
Blunt, 433 
.Holton, 132, 433 
Bourne, 197 
Bnuverie, (30 
l’ridrord,4:53 
.Hridport,*423. 131 
Broughton, 432 
Browne, 4^ . 

Browne, ^ , 260 


llrownlow, 19.5, 202, 
132, 437 

Brownrigg, 202, 20.5, 
207 

llui'cleugh, 430 
Hulliir, \ ., 201, 432 
Cum Ifohboiise, 4.13 
('iimpbell, 207, 131, 
■132, 433 
Cautiing, 202 
Capper, 202, 200 
Carnac, 132, 135, 13S 
Carev, 1 11 
(5atoii, 197 
Chaloner, 440 
('harlfinont, 4.33 
Charlevillo, 132, 433, 
137 

(’lii'storfield, 131 
Chichester, 202 
Clanricardo, 202 
Clarke, 132 
Cliire, 19,5, 132 
Clonhroeh, 137 
('ockboiirne, 202, 203 
Cockrell, 131 
Colchester, 202, 201 
Collingwood, 202, 20.5, 
207 

Colqiihon, 132 
(-oinbermerp, 203 
Conroy. 131 
Couyngh.ini, 201 
(]oi)per, 19o, (31, 1.30 
Cornwallis, 19.5, 203 
Cottenham, 262, 201, 
432, 137 
Courtenay, 432 
Courtney, 133 
Cowley, 202, 201 
Cowper, 195, 1.33, 4.37 
Cranstown, 131, 130 
Cr.cwford. 432 
f’rowe, 132 
Crompton, 438 
Curtis, 43,5 
Cust, 19.5, 203 
Daily, 206 
Dartmouth, 433, 137 
D.iw.son, 410 
Decrhiir.st, .|3I 
Delafielil, 139 
.Denbigh, 131 
Dickens, 132,431 
Digby, 111 
Dillon, 261, 207, 433 
Dimsdale, 137 
Domville, 262, 20.5, 
207 

Donkin. 131 
Downsliire, 131 
Drake 131 
Drake, H., I.3S 
Dudley, 19U 
Dud', i32, 110 
Dutferen, 132,4.3-5 
Diineombe, 131 
Duiidas, 130 
Dunlop, .131. 4.31 
Dunrnven, 203 
Diinsany, 202, 261 
Durham, 263 


Dyer, 431 
Dymoke, 4.3!l 
i:.i.^t, 132 
Kastiior, 133 
Bgerioii, 190, 201, 

111 ) 

Klliot, 190. 132 
Klliot, I-’. 100 
Ely, 195. 202. 132 
Erskine, 202 20-5, 2.37 
Evans, 132 
Every, 432 
E-xeter, 137 
I'ivro, 20.5 
l ane, 10(1, 438 
Eankhawo, 197, 132 
Cerard, 198 
Eerguson, 107 
Einch, 131, 430 
Eitzgerald. 197,410 
Filzroy, 202, 43-5 
J4(zroy, \V.,201. 206 
Elninitig 432 
Elanery, -111 
Floyd,439 
Eolov, 1.39 
Eox,’202 
Euller, 197 
Cage, 433 
(.iariiiner, 139 
(iiirdncr, 131, 1.31 
tja'icoyue, 197 
(jeraiil, 13} 
filaiLstone, ]3I 
Uomm, 132. 43-5 
(jordon, 190, 138 
(io.s.set, 202 
(iosling, 132 
(iraliam, 438 
Cireislev, ISt 
(Irev, 195 
Griflith, 132 
Client, 100, 203, 432, 
133 

Gurney, 110 
Haddington, 431 
Halford, 132. Ill 
Hall.197, 200. 410 
Hamilton, 202 
Han key, 432 
Ilanmer, 438 
Ilarcourt, 2(!2 
Hargoid, 138 
Harrowby, 203 
Ilartoppe, 410 
Harvey, 432,434 
JIasting.s, 132 
Hatherton, 432 
Hcatheote, 130 
Heifagc, 132 
Herbert, 262, 263,264 
Herries, 262 
Hervev, 107, -141 
Hill, 431, 131 
Hill, C. and M., 135 
Hoey, 131 
Honywood, 431 
Hood, 432, 430 
Hope, .431 
Horne, 438 
Hersayde, 196 
Hotham, 190 


Howard, 197, 132 
Howe, 195, 202 
Howley, 197, 19.S 
Hoy, 197 
Hunter, 131 
Irioy, 202. 205, 139 
.lerinyu, 262 
.lersey, 137 
.fones, 432 
Johnson, 13.3 
Johnsione, H., 197, 

200 

Kidly, F’., 140 
Kemp, -110 
Kenned V, 432 
Kerr, 132 
Kerrison, 434 
Kilmorey, 431 
King, 203, 432 
King, 202, 410 
King, A , 206 
Kuos, 48.5 
Lady Mayoress, 234 
Laiiisoii, 260 
Lane. (32 
J.nnftd.ile, 202, 203 
Eangton, 197 
l.ansdowno, 432 
Liw, 195, 107, 261. 

200 

Leggo, 195 
Eelizen, 195 
Lewis, 231 
Lev, 431 
Lilford, 139 
Ljncoln, 195 
Linsey, 433 
Listowel, 195 
Litchdeld, 433 
JJoyd, (32 
Lofdis, 190 
Loadonilerry, 132 
Long, 430, 4 (0 
Lurnley, 190 
Lyttlelon, 4 40 
M'.AIpine, 432 
]M‘Duua(d,20.3, 299 
ABEarlane, 435 
M'Keil, 205 
Maitland, 1.22, 43.5 
Mansticld, 262, 206 
Maxwell, 262, 263 
Mayne, 140 
Mayo, 19.5 
Meek, 197 
Meta.\n, 202 
Methuen, 410 
Aleincll,410 
Miiinaii, .432 
Mitehel, 197 
Mitchell, 267 
Moncrief, 261 
Montague, 4:45 
Montresor, 410 
Mosley, 431 
.Mosley, O., 435,441 
Mostyii, 431 
Mulcaster, 4.38 
Munro, 262. 206 
Murray, 196,197,434 
Alurray, FL, 264 
Kapier, .132 
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Needham. 4»1 
Neville, 20'2 
Northumberland, lOi, 
203 

Norton, 100 
OfHey,.m 
Otn-uy, 202 
Oxiiinntotvn, i:U, 431, 
138 

Palmer, 141 
I'arker, 198, 433, 430 
Parsons, 430 
Pechell, 10(1 
Peel, 10(1, 433 
Pelhaiii. 107 
Pembroke, 203 
i’hilliinore, 411 
Plaiitu, 107 
J'igot, 432 
Pocock, 43.8 
Pol.ind, 203 
Pole, 133 

J’oltliimore, 431,433 
Poiisoiibv. 202, 203 
Porter, 202, 2U0 
Portal, 432 
Pouleti, lOJ 
Pow iiev, 432 
l‘riiue,'202,303, 207 
Pruetor, li., 188 
Quin, 201 
Quinton, 137 
llabet, 202 
lludsloi-k, 432 


Albizzi, 141 

Hudely, .i-ii 

llarbur, 442 
Jldines J’lilbot, 411 
Haring, 290 
ilurton, 441 
Bentley, 140 
Heat, 111 
Blount, 140 
Bowling, 140 
Br.indietb, 411 
Brown, 290 
Cnvendii.li, 44‘2 
Calcr.ilt, Siiti 
Carden, 111) 

Carr, 11(1 
Cliiiphu, 302 
Cochrane, 200 
Conyngbaiii, 212 
Coriuuck, 413 
Corry, 302 
CouUoii, 412 
Courtenay, 110 
Courtenay, 411 


Bacclitis, 412 
Haily,412 
Barrow, 303 
Bisbop, 1 ID 
Boyle, 70 
Brandt, 412 
UrowHe, 200 
Burrell, 412 
Burton, 302 
Campbell, 303 
Cnrntgte, 212 
Carrington, 110 
Cato, 70 
(/’epple, 300 
Child, 140 
Chilton, 200 
Colchetter, 300 


Ravenshaw, 100 
Hennip, 202 
Reyuell,20l, m 
Uiall, I3a 
Rice, 433 
Richmond, 131 
Riddell, 432 
Robarts, 132 
Robertson, 132 
Itobinsoii, 432 
Rolle, 131, 137, 438 
Rees, 202, 203 
Rosebery, 431,433 
Ross, 43i 
Rii.slibrookp, 1'I2 
Russell, F., 202, 4,8.1 
Russell, \V.. 202, 201 
St, Albuir.s, 437 
St. .lohn, 432 

Sabs, Ilia 
•Snldinaiis. 202, 20a 
S.indwicb, 137 
S.iuiulers, 4.S2 
.Scitt, 131, 130 
Sc.irle, 435 

Seb.istlaiil, 10a, 202, 
203, 433 

.Selby, 202. 23.1, 207, 
lit) 

Seymour, 100, 2fl.'> 
Sbadwell, 100. 137 
Sliellield, 137 
Simuiid, too 
Sinclair, 202, 203 


Skinner, 110 
Saiilb, 138. Ill 
Snivth, 110 
Solly, H , 111 
Somerset, 100 
Sondes, 132,43a 
Spearm.m, 202 
Stiiiibope, Levcester, 
130 

Stanley, 131. 133 
Stepney, 138 
Stewart, 131 
Stewart. 200 
Stirling. 131, 1.3:1 
Stradliiuke, t:i2 
■btraiigwav.s, 100, 131, 
4:l.( 

Siilivaii. 202 , 201 , 20 / 
■Suntner, 200 
•Siitlicrl.iiiil, 202 
•Svk*'s, l:to 
Tall ot, 133 

Talbot dll IMelaliide, 
132 

Tavistock, 137 
'riielliissuii, 131, l:l0 
'J'bistlothwayt.-. 202, 
200 

'Tbomond, lO.i 
Thoiiipsoii, H., i:to 
Tierney, is.i 
Tr.icy, loo 

Triiiilestown, 132, I.It 
Triiltoiie. 132 1.3.) 


niiiTiis. 


Crofton, 212 
ibuicksli.iii!,, 212 
Uaiinuskeuld S.im.sue, 
110 

flare, 2!)il 
ll.ire ll.ill, :WI 
Hi I Inn, 212 
llolpbin, 302 
Jlyce,110 
Fdwards, 110 
T)i',erto,i, 212 
Ritertoii, C , 212 
Kiiglisb, 212 
J.'ngstrnni, 140 
Forbes, 212 
Forbes, 412 
Fraser, 200 
(iirdlestoiie, 1.10 
Co'lini', 110 
(lore, 112 
(trace, 142 
(irabani, 302 
Cray, 302 
llairis, 212 


J lasker, 110 
llolmiisd.ile, 302 
Horne, 302 
Lane, Newton, 200 
Lee, 111) 

J.oiidmiderry, 301 
Lnnn, 112 
.Macdeug.il, lio 
Alarcb.iiit, l.e, 302 
M.ixwell, Hlm kluy, :I02 
Aledleycott. 3ill 
illi'iizies, ‘212 
Miiriisoii, 112 
.Almieaster, 212 
IMiiriiiv, 302 
Neaie, 302 
N it bol.is, 212 
Nonei.s 111 
(liislow, 111 
dwell, 2'I0 
dwell, 301 
I’.iyiiter, I 10 
J’e.icock, 11'* 

Penrybll, 30l 


Vnil, ‘iii.) 

\|aile, 107 
\ iinsmart.‘2'W, I3l 
ynngb.m, 107. til 
\ einey, ‘202 
Veriioii, no 
Vcrsclioile. 107 
V’evnl.im, 133 
\ It MM, 200 
U'liljiole, 100 
iy>ilpiile ninl 8., 10.8 
'yaltoii, 107 
A''elbv,(i . Ill 
Wellesley, 204, 

Wellesley Long, 20‘J, 
207 

W i-steiiia, 130 
W lie.itly 10(1, 202 
W^liaitoii, i:i‘j 
W'b.illey, lo.'i 
W ickloiv, 132 
^Vllk^llsotl, 432 
AyilkiiiscMi.li ,‘20*2,20$ 
Windsor, ‘231 
W inglield, 2(i.> 

A\ lilt .lion, 202, 43‘J 
AA Olid, 100 
AAoriley.S ((.,201 
AA yiiii, i:12, 430 
AVyiiiie, 132 
AA'ynyar.l, 130 

A uiiiig, I:i2 


I’lMcd, 111 
J'nsv, 70 
I'.nil, 302 
Klplev, 112 
Holieits, 200 
Itobiiis, ‘200 
,S indiiii, I il 
Siiiitb, TO 
Smitb, 111 
Sieplieas, 70 
Slewiiit, I (‘2 
•Stiaiglit, ‘212 
Siilli.-ld, 2T2 
Tihley, l)(i, 301 
I vlec, I I I 
V.dpv.OO! 

A iiteli, 110 
A (‘iiioii, ;i0'} 

AA'atMMi, M') 

Wilbr.ib :iiri, lit 
AVil .(III, I PI 
A'oike,4r2 
A[<iiinz, W!!!) 
A'ouiig, 301 


Scott, ro 
Sliaw, 70 
Tnile, 2'J'.) 
Teii.int, 110 
Thorn, 21‘2 
Tliorriton, !lfi2 
Tburlow, ‘200 
'i'oln.is, 110 
'I'yler, 302 
A’.dunce, 200 
A'ellll, 1 t'l 
AA'eeks, 112 
AVeston, 4r2 
AVbite, no 
VVotiibwoll, 444 
ArA'oriter, 140 
Wright, 984 


MARUUfii:.,. 


Corlield, 412 
(J rid dll!, 200 
D.iriiel, 4T2 
L>i.yon, 412 
Dow, 412 
Droiiglit, 110 
Dyke, 70. 

Ferry, 412 
Carnird, 70 
lioo-e, 4I'2 
Green, 302 
Hemming, 302 
Hill, 200 

Hollingsworth, 304 
Hope, 490 
Hope, 864 
Hulae, 964 


ilumplirny, 30‘.’ 
Lindesav, 7ij 
Lbiy d, 412 
iM.iling, 12 
IM.irsiMlI, 302 
M.iriii), 70 
.Monckton, 411 
Morrice, lt‘2 
Nfilner, 112 
Miirdiick, 302 
Murray, 302 
diikes, 20(1 
Palmer, 7(1 
Payne, 70 
Phclips, 4IKI 
Powerseourt, 140 
Rawlings, 14(2 




hu1e.r. 


DliA’JHS. 


Alesnndpr, SU'i 
Angelo, 7C 
Arden, 442 
Ay ton, 112 
IJagiiull, 312 
Iteauinoiit, 3un 
Dluckwoocl, 76 
lihint, 140 
llrowii, 70 
Jtrine, MO 
Brydges, 140 
Burgoyiie, 3i)0 
Jluliivant, 76 
Burton, MO 
r|«rr, 412 
Chiipuian, 110 
Clifton, 410 
(‘uatps, 003 
Collingwood, 76 
('ooper, 110 
(.'ooper, 413 
Crepin, 70 
Crewe, 76 
Jlyncley, 113 
BIlie, 413 
Elpliinstone, 70 
l-:iy, 303 


Ksduilc, 360 
Fnrebrother, 3tW 
Fend, 143 
ritzgernid, 113 
Flower, 303 
Foster, 413 
Fox, Mo 
I'renrii, ;ti!3 
I'roilde, 360 
(jeorge, 1 in 
Coring, 313 
Coro, 140 
Com ling, .‘163 
Coulbonrn, 303, 
Crnliuiii, IIU 
Crey, J)e, 413 
Jliimilton, Ii7 
llniibury, 76 
IIolli.st,‘ll3 
lluMie, 363 
Howe, 76 
lluglies, 313 
llulkes, 363 
.lobnstone, .S6‘J 
Kennedy, 413 
Kingsley, 110 
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Ciiuniiigliuiu and Salim ii, I'r.uters, Cruwn Court, Fleet Street. 



GENERAL NOTICES. 

The portrait of Mar!£ Antoinette, again delayed, is promised for next month. 

We have not noticed the work alluded to, which a aiibseriher states to belon>« to a frieitti hn. 
cause we have not seen it. The author must look alter his own interests, end efther himtelf im 
that a copy is sent to us, or direct liii publisher to do so; if sunt, due notice will be taken of it. 

W'e shall be happy to have the insiiectioii of a “Stranger’s” We much like to hare the 

option ut accepting or refusing. 

We beg to acknowledge the following presentation copies from authors and publiahers, irhiah 

late arrival or want of space prevent our reviewing in tlie present number:_ 

Architecture! Magazine, No.'J7.— Longman and Co. 

Ascension, by liichard Julius.—Smiib, Kider.niid Co. 

The first Annual .lubilee oration, or thu l.ife, Chiiractir, and Genius of Shakipetra * hr 
Ueo. Jones.—Churton, ' ^ 

Fletcher’s Young Divine.—Haile. 

The Art of Singing.—Iloilt. 

Meetings for Amusing Knowledge.—Wilson. 

Defence of Socrates.—Sherwood. 

'J’he Visionary, with other Poems.—Longman and Co* 

Hints upon l ints.—IJIackwell. 

Florigrapliia Britt., troin No. 1 to 12.—Ritl^e. 

Tales of Fashion and Reality.—Smith and Llder. 

Beauties o£ Sbakspcare, Ng. I,—I'ilt. 


CONTENTS 
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Sasp’d -fDagaHnc ans i^udtum, 

JULY, 1830. 
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Mbmoik or Catiiekink he Medicis, (K'ekn-Rkoknt ok France . . 1 

Free Tr.\n.slation from Schiller: The Calm—^'I'he Breeze. By the 
.VtUhore.'is of “The Prediction,’* and “ The Mascarcnhas” * . . . 13 

LoAE-MAKI.NCi IlY PUOXY, OR THE COURTSIIM' OP A BaSIIFL'L MaN. Bv W. 

Law Ganc.• . . ib. 

The Fall or Jicniciio. By W. I.aw (ianc.. 22 

Memoir of Rl'iuni. (From Castil Blaizc.).ib. 

The Anokv Lovkr’.s Partino. Sonnet by Drayton. 1620 . 29 

Tales of the Exolish Chronicles—The Co-iieirf..ss of Hereford. By 

Miss .Vgnes Strickland. ib. 

... 

The Quaker Family: a Domestic Tale.39 

Links *.47 

St. Saviour’s Church, Southwark — Letter to the Bditor . . i 48 

Her Majesty’s Sixth and Seventh Drawinl-Rooms.58 

Paris Intelligence—The Court, News, and Fashions • .. 67 

The London Letter on Intkrkstixo Fa-hhioxaiilk Passing Events . 70 


LiTF.RiTr?T Ac.—Chances and Changes: a Domestic Story, 3 rola.—'^mitli, Elder, and Co. 
Rhymes for t'lc Riiin.antic and the Cliivalrniis.— Wliiltakrr and Co. • • • 

Edinhurgli Ciil»inut Library.—An IIi>lorii;al and Descriptive Account of China, 3 vols,— 
Oliver and Bojd 

The Advenluri;!. of Oil Bins, of Santillam. P.iit L —Dubochet ...••• 

We shall Meet again.—Tutham.. 

Letter to tliu Directors and Sub'crihers of the General Cemetery Company —H. S. Street • 

Arboretum Britannicum. Nos. IS— 21. —Longman. 

Maeazinc o( Health. Nos. 4 and .I.—Tilt 

Switzerland. Nos. 23 and 24. —Virtue.. . • 

Slanficld*!. Coast Scenery. Parts 9 and 10.— Smith, Elder, and Co. • • 

Births, MARBiAOEt, and Deaths. 
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1,E FOLLET COURRIER DES SALONS. 

r*UE 

Morfes.2j 

Description drs Pliuichrs • • • > 26 

(No. II.) Toilette de Promenade da Matin ib. 


(No. I.L) Toilette deVille* • 
Catherine de Medicis * . • 
L’lmagu de la Vic 


TAOS 

• 26 

• 27 

• ib. 


EMBELLISHMENTS. 

An authentic whole-length Portrait of Catherine de Medicis, Queen-Regent of France, 
. accurately coloured. 

The Fashion Plates kob July, from the Plates of Le Follet Courrier des Sahns, 
designed, printed, and. coloured in Paris, exhibiting the most novel modes, and 
executed conjointly, originally, and exclusioely, for the " Lady’s Magazine and 
Museum” and the above Work:— 

13. Morning Walking Dress, 

Sitting Figure, to .>.how the reverse of tlie Dress. 

)4, Morning Visiting Costniiie. 

Sitting Figure, with different dress. 


Through the publishers of this trag.iziiie, person i every pirt of ilie kingdom, can be supplied 
with the whole of the beautiful piibliualiun, “ Jy Follet (^ourrier des Siilon..’’ Subseriptions must be 
paid in advance, and the name givon of some firm in i.imdon to whom the wi>ri< can be ilclivered. 
Thera are annually about ciglitv or ninety engravings: ineauti quarter, not fewer tbaii twenty.one. 
Terms, lOs. per quarter, or W. 18i. for the whole year. 

Every couimniiication for ns is now requested to be addressed, 

“ To the Editor uf the LifJy's Miigmine ami ^^usetlm, 15, Carey-ntieel, hiucolns-inn" 


Fob tub Toilctte or HANDKF.nniiEK.—II anmy's Fralrant Kssknck ok Rondolltia. 

KUEHtUEll KVPKKSSI.Y FOR TUB RoYAL FAMILY. 

An entirely new, c1eg.nil, and relivslinm Peifiime, ..uperior to any .srticle escr liefore offered fnr 
Pnblic Patronage, .retaining its tleliglitlnl Iragruiice for d.iYS, and ev‘en ailer being once washed, 
without smelling faint and unpleas.iut, the uniwi-sal complaint against all other Essences, live'drops 
of which is equal in power to b.alf an onnrv of Lusendcr. 1 

The Los'ers ot elegant perfumes are .solieiied to call and try this article on their huiidkerchief, for 
which purpose a bottle is always open free, and to which handkerchief, so perfumed, the vombiued 
fragrance of the choicest conservatory must yield precedence. 

Also Hannay's llighly-comvnirated Smelling Salts, in cut bottles, with glass stoppen^2<. 

The extreme pungency of these Salts prote them to be in a higliei’ state of roncentration than those 
. heretofore in use#i'i(h the desirable advantage ut being in buttles with air-tight stoppers, white 
prevent their decay, and are found to be a most n-eliiL iippcndage to the apartments of invalids, the 
large Table botties, it unsiopped for a few iiiiiiiiic.-., diifusins an agreeable and refreshing odonr 
, tl^ngh the atmosphere, tar prefeiitblu to that pindiieil by lii mi gating pastiles, without the noxious 
stiffbeating lunics producml by the eharenal coiiinincd in them. 

<’ 1 , Flnld in Bottles, at 'is. and 3t. 6d., and in handsome Cut-glass Toilet Bottles, as sent for the use 
"of Hbr Majksty, 16*., by HANNAY & Co. Perfumers to the QUEEN, their Royal Highnesses the 
V \pU^llESi> of KENT and the PRINCESS VICTORIA, No: 63, Oxford-street, the corner of 
-‘WellMtrwt, London. 





